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Social Security in Review 


AN EIGHT-POINT PROGRAM of immediate steps to 
promote “the fullest utilization of the man- 
power of this Nation,’ was announced May 21 by 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, in a statement of “directives” to be 
jssued to agencies of the Federal Government con- 
cerned with the problems of manpower: 

1. To the United States Employment Service, 
to prepare and maintain a list of skilled occupa- 
tions essential to war production in which a na- 
tional shortage exists. Such occupations will be 
designated as critical war occupations. 

2. To the War Production Board, to classify war 
plants and war products in the order of their 
urgency in the war program. 

3. To the USES, to make preferential referrals 
of workers to employers engaged in war production 
in the order of their priority before making referrals 
to other employers. 

4. To the USES, to proceed immediately to 
analyze and classify the occupational question- 
naires distributed by the Selective Service System, 
to interview those individuals with skills in critical 
war occupations, and to refer them to job openings 
in war production work. 

5. To the Selective Service System, to instruct 
all its local boards located in a community served 
by the USES to obtain the advice of the local 
public employment office before classifying or 
reclassifying an individual skilled in a critical war 
occupation. 

6. To the USES, to increase its activities and 
facilities necessary to provide additiona] agricul- 
tural workers. 

7. To the Farm Security Administration, to 
increase the number of mobile labor camps. 

8. To the Office of Defense Transportation and 
the Farm Security Administration, to assure ade- 
quate transportation facilities to move migrant 
agricultural workers. 

The directives, Mr. McNutt emphasized, “can- 
not be entirely successful unless the people of this 
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Nation cooperate fully with their Government,” 
adding “‘1 should also like to emphasize that insofar 
as it is possible to insure the full and effective utiliza- 
tion of our manpower through voluntary coopera- 
tion with the Government, it will be unnecessary 
to put into effect legal controls which will inevi- 
tably limit the freedom of action of workers and 
employers alike.”’ 

After receiving reports from employers in 
various sections of the country on the practice of 
pirating from essential war activities workers 
possessing critical skills, the War Manpower 
Commission on May 27 declared it possible that 
all hiring in specified areas for jobs requiring 
certain critical skills would be carried on through 
the USES. It was probable, the Chairman stated, 
that initially the policy would be applied only 
to a few critical occupations in a small number of 
war production areas where the situation was 
particularly serious. Utilization of the USES 
as the sole hiring agency has been operating 
successfully for some time on a voluntary basis 
for southern California airplane plants. 

Mr. McNutt said further that, at the outset, 
approval by the USES might be required only 
when an employer wished to hire a worker already 
employed in an essential industry. The re- 
strictions will apply only to employers. No re- 
strictions will be placed upon the freedom of a 
worker to work where he chooses, except that he 
will be expected to get any new job requiring a 
critical skill through the USES or in accordance 
with methods approved by it. It was indicated 
that the USES would be required to report non- 
cooperating employers to the War Manpower 
Commission, the War Production Board, the War 
and Navy Departments, and other authoritative 
agencies. Workers who refuse to accept suitable 
employment in a war industry without reasonable 
cause would be reported to the Selective Service 
System for consideration in connection with any 
request for deferment on occupational grounds. 
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No early necessity for a Nation-wide registra- 
tion of women was foreseen by the War Manpower 
Commission, the Chairman announced early in 
May. Induction of women will follow voluntary 
lines; women with industrial experience will first 
be utilized in war and other essential industries, 
and other women available for such work will be 
trained. A special survey by the USES of 12,500 
important war industry establishments has re- 
vealed few immediate prospects of a large increase 
in the hiring of women workers; of 675,000 jobs 
which these firms said they would fill by July 1, 
it was expected that only 79,000 would be filled 
by women. In a survey of occupations in 21 
key war industries including some 2,800 jobs the 
USES found that 80 percent of the jobs could be 
done by women. 


MorRE NONAGRICULTURAL PLACEMENTS were made 
by the United States Employment Service in April 
than in any other montk since 1935; the number 
was 17 percent above that in March and 25 percent 
above the figure for April 1941. Farm placements 
rose 42 percent from the March level and were 19 
percent above April a year ago. Combined, the 
nonagricultural and agricultural placements totaled 
605,000 for the month. The number of persons 
registered for jobs at public employment offices 
decreased 4 percent from March. The active file 
of 4.4 million at the end of April was almost 14 
percent less than in April 1941 and, except for the 
period September-November 1941, represented 
the smallest number of registrants since October 
1937. 

Unemployment compensation payments de- 
clined appreciably from March to April, as did the 
volume of compensated unemployment. Pay- 
ments in April amounted to $36.3 million, 16 per- 
cent less than in March and the smallest monthly 
outlay during the present calendar year. Dis- 
bursements were, however, one-third greater than 
in April 1941; almost half the States shared in this 
increase, many of them highly industrialized States 
which have had considerable conversion unem- 
ployment this year. The volume of compensated 
unemployment in April—2.9 million weeks—was 
16 percent less than in March but 14 percent above 
the total for April 1941. 


VALIDITY OF THE ‘COMMON CONTRCL”’ provision of 
State unemployment compensation laws was up- 
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held by the United States Supreme Court in May 
when the Court dismissed an appeal of a Misgis. 
sippi employer from a recent decision of the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. The Mississippi law, 
which covers employers of eight or more workers, 
provides that when any individual or employing 
unit owns or controls another employing unit 
directly or indirectly, their combined employment 
record shall be considered for purposes of coverage, 
The employer had challenged the validity of this 
provision under both State and Federal law. His 
contention was that he was not liable for contriby- 
tions under the law because he had no more than 
six employees in his drug store and only four em- 
ployees in a dairy which he had conveyed to his 
wife. The State court found that he exercised 
control over both businesses and held each to be 
subject to the law as “employer,’’ denying the 
contention that the action violated any constitu- 
tional right. The action of the Supreme Court in 
this case is of widespread interest, since the unem- 
ployment compensation laws of 25 States embody 
similar common-control provisions. 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance was moved from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore on June 1, and decentraliza- 
tion of claims adjudication review and benefit- 
payment operations of the Bureau was inaugurated 
on that same date when the first of five area offices 
was opened in Philadelphia. It is anticipated 
that the other offices will be opened as follows: 
New York, July 1; Chicago, August 1; New Or- 
leans, September 1; and San Francisco, October 1. 
Under the direct supervision of the central office, 
the area offices will perform for their respective 
areas the operating, adjudication, and review 
functions formerly centralized in the Control and 
the Claims Divisions in Washington. As the 
most practics! method for keeping payments unin- 
terrupted during the limited period in which de- 
centralization must be accomplished, it has been 
decided that, for the present at least, the area 
digits of the wage earner’s account number will 
determine the area office serving the claimant. 
Studies based on records of all claims in force at 
the end of March showed that the distribution of 
claims to area offices on the basis of account 
numbers almost duplicated a distribution by the 
claimant’s residence. 

At the end of April, monthly benefits totaling 
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$10.2 million were in force for 562,000 beneficiaries; 
the increase from March was 4 percent in both 
the amount and number. The number of benefits 
jn conditional-payment status continued to in- 
crease during April as employment opportunities 
remained favorable for older workers, women, and 
children; these benefits, however, represented less 
than one-tenth of the total number in force. 


PuBLIC ASSISTANCE and earnings under the Fed- 
eral work programs in the continental United 
States in April totaled $150 million, the lowest 
amount expended in any month since April 1934. 
This amount was less than March expenditures by 
6 percent and was 28 percent less than those for 
April 1941. The estimates of 9.4 million persons 
in 3.8 million households benefiting from these pay- 
ments reached new low points; the comparable 
figures for April 1941 were 13.9 million and 5.2 
million. 

In comparison with expenditures for April 1941, 
there was an increase of 9 percent in April of this 
year in payments for the special types of public 
assistance; there were pronounced decreases for all 
other programs, however. General relief pay- 
ments dropped 35 percent and WPA earnings 40 
percent in the 12-month period. 


Repuction in the Work Projects Administration 
program was outlined by the President in a special 
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message to Congress on May 25, recommending 
an appropriation of $280 million for the fiscal year 
1942-43. The President stated that this appro- 
pris tion, $185 million less than an earlier estimate, 
would, with the estimated balance of $57 million 
for 1941-42, permit an average monthly employ- 
ment of some 400,000 persons. The program 
“must, in a large measure, be held to one of work 
relief for employable persons who, by reason of 
circumstances, cannot obtain employment either 
in war activity or in other work.” 

“For the period beyond the fiscal year 1943,” 
the President added, ‘the provision of work and 
other forms of aid for those who cannot be ab- 
sorbed in private employment must be considered 
as an integral part of comprehensive measures for 
social security and public assistance. I am now 
giving attention to proposals for revising and ex- 
tending the Social Security Act, and expect to 
make recommendations to the Congress for such 
legislation as may be necessary to extend the pro- 
tection of our social security measures to provide 
alternative means of meeting the needs presented 
by the residual group now being aided by the 
Work Projects Administration. The action to be 
taken by the Congress in the near future on such 
proposals wili determine the extent to which we 
can move toward the further reduction or the 
possible elimination of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration.” 











Variations in Benefit Rights Under State 
Unemployment Compensation Laws 


Ruta RETICKER* 


“THE WORKER’S BENEFITS must not be different 
in New York and Seattle. He must have stable, 
predictable benefit rights wherever he goes,” said 
William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare in New 
York City, in a letter to the New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 19. Many speakers at the hearings on war 
displacement benefits before the House Ways and 
Means Committee in February assumed that the 
State laws did in fact provide uniform benefits. 
The purpose of this article is to explore likenesses 
and differences in the benefit provisions of the 
present 51 State unemployment compensation 
laws as they would affect four hypothetical claim- 
ants. No such exploration can be exhaustive; one 
thorough-going analysis of all the benefit provi- 
sions of the State laws requires 75 pages.’ 
Obviously, such an analysis is not concerned 
with the statistical significance of the variations 
in benefit rights in terms of the number of claim- 
ants affected. Wage levels and patterns of em- 
ployment vary from State to State so that the 
proportion of claimants with the four amounts of 
wages cited varies greatly from State to State. 
The effect of each State’s benefit formula in terms 
of the wage and employment experience of actual 
claimants during given periods is shown in regular 
tabulations of distributions of weekly benefit 
amounts and of special analyses of duration of 
benefits.2, The purpose of this article is to supple- 
ment the statistical analyses with a discussion of 
the benefits available under the different laws for 
claimants with identical wage experience. 
Because most State laws compute the weekly 
benefit amount as a fraction of high-quarter wages 
(subject to minimum and maximum limitations) 





*Bureau of Employment Security, Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion. This article is based on provisions of the State laws in effect June 1, 
1942, except for Kentucky and Pennsylvania where amendments enacted 
prior to June 1 are not effective until July 1. Michigan and New York have 
liberalized their benefit formulas considerably and Rhode Island slightly 
since the hearings on war displacement benefits. 

1 Comparison of State Unemployment Compensation Laws as of December $1, 
1941 (Employment Security Memorandum No. 8), pp. 68-142. 

* See, for instance, “‘Size of Benefit Payment for Total Unemployment, 
Fourth Quarter, 1941,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 1942), 
pp. 50-53, and “‘Duration of Unemployment Benefit Payments in 27 States,” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 5-13. 
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and maximum potential benefits in a benefit year 
as a fraction of base-year wages (subject to maxi- 
mum limitations), assumptions were made con- 
cerning the high-quarter and base-period wages 
of four workers, and the benefit rights which such 
wages would confer were computed for each 
State. In States in which weekly benefit amount 
as well as maximum potential benefits depends on 
annual earnings, the assumptions concerning base- 
period earnings made possible computation of 
benefit rights. Only for Wisconsin was it im- 
possible to estimate benefits on the basis of the 
assumed data, because weekly benefits of $2 to 
$17 are based on average weekly wages in a speci- 
fied period per employer.’ 

Many minor differences in the laws with 
regard to base period were ignored in the tabu- 
lations. If the qualifying period differs from the 
base year, it was assumed that the base-year 
wages of each claimant were earned in the State’s 
qualifying period. Whether the State has a 
uniform or an individual base period, or a require- 
ment that wages must be earned in at least 2 or3 
quarters, it was assumed that the wages of each 
claimant were earned in the effective base period. 
For States requiring at least a certain amount of 
wages in 1 quarter of the base period, the effective 
distribution of base-period earnings was assumed. 
For States in which limitations are placed on 
benefits based on wages earned in seasonal indus- 
tries or occupations, it was assumed that each 
claimant earned the wages specified in nonseasonal 
employment. For Arkansas it was assumed 
that the wages were earned in all 4 quarters, to 
make maximum benefits available. 

For 6 States ‘ with base periods longer than 1 
year, benefit duration was computed as if the 


1 Each hypothetical claimant might be eligible in Wisconsin, but weekly 
benefit amount and duration would depend on distribution of earnings by 
weeks and by employers. Duration is computed separately for each em- 
ployer in the ratio of 1 week of benefits for each 2 weeks of employment (not 
to exceed 40 weeks) within 52 weeks. Minimum duration is 7 weeks; since 
benefits at less than $5 are payable at the rate of $6 per week, duration may 
be reduced to 2 and a fraction weeks. 

‘Indiana, 5-6 quarters; Arizona, Florida, Iowa, Missouri, and Pennsyl- 
vania, 8 quarters. 
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assumed base-year wages represented total base- 
period wages, but all such cases are noted in the 
table and text. A different result would be ob- 
tained if it were assumed that base-period wages 
were proportional to the wages specified for a 
single year. However, in all these States except 
Florida and Pennsylvania, that assumption would 
require further assumptions concerning the recency 
of the claimant’s previous benefit years and the 
amount of his uncharged wage credits, since the 
longer base period would be no advantage if the 
claimant had previously drawn benefits on the 
early wage credits. 


A Marginal Claimant 


Claimant A is a worker with marginal attach- 
ment to the labor market. He has high-quarter 
wages of $100 and base-period wages of $200. In 
California, Illinois, and Michigan, he would be 
ineligible for minimum benefits of $10, $7, and $10 
because these States require, respectively, qualify- 
ing wages of $300, $225, and $250 in the base 
period. In the other States (except Wisconsin), 
he would be eligible for from $32 to $140 in a 
benefit year at weekly rates varying from $4 to 
$10 (table 1). In 36 States, he would receive the 
State minimum benefit rate. In 11 States with 
minimum benefit rates varying from $2 to $6, 
claimant A would receive $4 to $7.25 per week. 
In the 47 States in which he would be eligible for 
benefits, his benefit amount would be $4 in 8 
States; $5 in 23 States: $6 in 6 States; $7 in another 
6 States; and in the remaining 4 States, $4.50, 
$7.25, $8, or $10 per week. 

The total amount of benefits payable to claimant 
A in a benefit year would be less than $50 in 12 
States, $50 but less than $75 in 23 States, $75 
but less than $100 in 8 States, $100 in the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Utah, and $140 under 
recent amendments to the New York law. The 
maximum amount payable is determined as a 
multiple (14 to 20, most frequently 16) of the 
weekly benefit amount in the 13 States having 
uniform duration.’ In most of the other States, 
the maximum potential benefits are limited to a 
fraction of base-period wages—most frequently 
¥. Thus in 12 States, claimant A’s maximum 
potential benefits are computed as $66.67; in 


‘Georgia, Hawaii, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, and West 
Virginia. Maine, New Hampshire, and South Dakota have uniform dura- 
tion for the higher wage classes. 
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7 of them, the amount is rounded to $67; in 
Arkansas and New Mexico, it is reduced to 16 
times the weekly benefit amount or $64; and in 
Delaware, to 13 times the weekly benefit amount 
or $65. 

Six of the States which would give this claimant 
maximum potential benefits of less than $50 have a 
base period longer than 4 quarters and allow 
only &% to \% of wage credits. If claimant A had 
had wages in all quarters of his base period 
comparable to the wages in the last 4 quarters, 
his maximum potential benefits might have been 
increased to $40—48 in Indiana, $56 in Pennsyl- 
vania, $66.67 in Iowa, $67 in Florida and Arizona, 
and $80 in Missouri. It is interesting that 
Oregon, which gives claimant A the highest 
weekly benefit amount ($10) in the country, 
gives him the lowest total potential benefits 
($33.33) of any State with a 1-year base period. 

The number of weeks *® for which claimant A 
could draw benefits is even more varied than the 
amount of potential benefits—from 3 and a frac- 
tion weeks in Oregon, where potential duration of 
benefit payments is related to base-period wages, 
to 20 weeks in Hawaii, New York, and Utah, 
where potential duration is the same for all eligible 
claimants. In 10 other States with uniform dura- 
tion, he could receive 14 to 18 weeks. In all the 
States, regardless of individual or uniform dura- 
tion, A could draw benefits for less than 9 weeks 
in 12 States; 9 to 12 weeks in 10 States; and 13 
weeks or more in 25 States. Five of the 12 States 
with the shortest duration are States with base 
periods longer than 1 year, in which duration 
might be increased if the entire base-period wages 
were comparable to those of the 1-year base period. 

In 9 States, claimant A would be eligible for the 
minimum total amount of benefits possible under 
the State law. In New Jersey, the minimum of 
$42 results from the provision for a minimum 
duration of 6 weeks and a minimum weekly benefit 
amount of $7 which exceeds the available fraction 
of A’s total wages (% of $200). In 8 States,’ A’s 
potential benefits represent the State’s minimum 
because his base-period wages of $200 are the 
minimum required for eligibility for benefits. 


* Duration is measured in weeks of total unemployment. The actual dura- 
tion may be longer if some or all weeks of compensable unemployment are 
weeks of part-total or partial unemployment. 

’ Florida, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, and Washington. Kansas requires $200 in 4 quarters or $100 in 2 
quarters. 





Table 1.—Weekly benefit amount for total unemployment and maximum potential benefits in a benefit year for 
four hypothetical claimants with specified high-quarter and base-period wages, by State ! 
























































Claimant A: High-quarter wages | Claimant B: High-quarter | Claimant C: High-quarter | Claimant D: Hi h-quarter 
of $100 and base-period wages wages of and base-pe- wages of $400 and base-pe- vm of $500 onl base-pe- 
of $200 riod wages of $500 riod wages of $1,000 riod wages of $1,500 

| 
State Maximum potential Maximum potential Maximum poten- Maximum potential 
benefit benefit — benefit 

amount amount amoun amount 

Duration Duration Duration 
Amount (weeks) Amount (weeks) Amount (weeks) Amount [A= 
ee 
$4. 00 $67.00 16+ $10.00 | $167.00 16+ $15. 00 | $300. 00 +20 $15.00 | +$300.00 
*5.00 67.00 13+ 13. 00 167.00 12 +16. 00 1256. 00 116 +16. 00 1256. 00 16 
*5. 00 2 34.00 36+ 10.00 | 284.00 28+ ne 00 | 2167.00 2114+ 715.00 | 210.00 14 
4.00 3 64.00 3 +16 10.00 | * 160.00 3 16 15.00 | § $240. 00 +16 715.00 | § [240.00 2 +16 
i ineligible | ineligible | ineligible 13. 00 208. 00 16 T18. 00 324. 00 18 718. 00 414.00 B 
Seer *5.00 66. 67 13+ 10. 00 160. 00 t16 115. 00 1240. 00 t16 T15. 00 +240. 00 tl6 
Connecticut 4. ............. *6. 00 50. 00 8+ 10. 00 110. 00 ll 15. 50 210. 00 13+ 19. 50 310. 00 15+ 
Delaware___........._....- *5.00 65. 00 t13 10. 00 130. 00 t13 115. 00 1195. 00 $13 115. 00 +195. 00 t13 
District of Columbia §____- *6. 00 100. 00 16+ 11.00 209. 00 T19 T18. 00 +342. 00 19 T18. 00 1342. 00 t19 
ce *5. 00 2 *33. 50 2*6+ 11.00 183. 50 17 715.00 | 4167.00 411+ 115. 00 1240. 00 t16 
a ees castes 5.00 80. 00 $16 10. 00 160. 00 $16 15. 00 240. 00 $16 T18. 00 +288. 00 116 
Se *5.00 100. 00 $20 10. 00 200. 00 $20 16. 00 320. 00 320 +20. 00 7400. 00 
| = RR. *5. 00 50. 00 10 11.00 125. 00 11+ 15. 00 250. 00 16+ 16. 00 272. 00 117 
eR ineligible | ineligible ineligible 12. 50 180. 00 14+ T18. 00 280. 00 15+ 718.00 | 1360.00 +20 
74.00 7 32.00 84 10. 00 80. 00 8 716. 00 160. 00 10 116. 00 240. 00 15 
*5. 00 1 33. 33 16+ 9.61 283. 33 18+ T15. 00 | 28 165.00 2811 t15. 00 +225. 00 t15 
*5.00 67.00 13+ 10. 00 160. 00 t16 t15.00 | 240.00 t16 $15.00 | 240.00 16 
9 *5.00 *80. 00 116 *7.00 112. 00 t16 * 12.00 192. 00 t16 9 15.00 240. 00 i 
5.00 50. 00 10 13. 00 125. 00 9 18. 00 250. 00 13+ t18.00 | 360.00 20 
9 *5.00 56. 00 11+ 96.50 104. 00 16 911.00 176. 00 16 914.50 232. 00 tl6 
4 
*7.00 50. 00 7+ 13. 00 125. 00 9+ t17. 00 250. 00 14+ t17.00 | +340. 00 20 
*6. 00 60. 00 10 11.00 150. 00 13+ t15.00 | 300.00 t20 715.00 | 300. 00 +20 
ineligible | ineligible | ineligible 12. 50 150. 00 12 +20. 00 250. 00 12+ +20. 00 375. 00 18+ 
* *7.00 *70. 00 *10 912.00 168. 00 14 * 15.00 240. 00 +16 9 +16.00 | 256.00 +16 
4.00 56. 00 14 10. 00 140. 00 t14 t15.00 | 210.00 tl4 t15.00 | 210.00 tl4 
4.00 2 40. 00 210 10.00 | 2100.00 210 18.00 | 2200.00 212+ +18.00 | +288. 00 +16 
*5.00 80. 00 t16 10. 00 160. 00 $16 415.00 | 240.00 16 t15.00 | +240.00 16 
*5. 00 *67.00 *134+- 10. 00 160. 00 716 t15.00 | +240. 00 t16 +15. 00 +240. 00 16 
*5.00 *67. 00 *13+ 13. 00 167. 00 12+ t15.00 | 270.00 +18 t15.00 | 270.00 18 
New Hampshire. ___._____. * *6. 00 *84. 00 *14 * 8.00 112. 00 *14 * 13.00 208. 00 t16 *t15.00 | 240.00 16 
ca. Oe *7.00 *42.00 *6 12. 00 100. 00 8+ | ft18.00 | 200. 00 11+ 18. 00 300. 00 16+ 
New Mexico..............- 4.00 64. 00 t16 10. 00 160. 00 t16 15. 00 | +240. 00 | t16 t15.00 | 240.00 +16 
oo, eas *7.00 140. 00 120 11.00 220. 00 $20 17. 00 340.00} $20 t18.00 | 360.00 2 
North Carolina. -......___- 94.50 72. 00 [16 * 7.00 112. 00 $16 12.00} 192.00 $16 9 +15.00 | 240.00 16 
North Dakota.-........___. *5.00 80. 00 16 10. 00 160. 00 t16 +15. 00 +240. 00 [16 $15.00 | +240. 00 16 
SS ae *5. 00 90. 00 18 11.00 198. 00 $18 116.00 | 288.00 tis | 16.00 +288. 00 18 
{Sag *6. 00 67. 00 11+ 13. 00 167. 00 12+ $16.00 | 256.00 t16 | t16.00 | 256.00 16 
| a *10. 00 *33. 33 *3+ t15. 00 83. 33 5+ t15.00 | 166. 67 11+ | $15.00 | $240.00 16 
Pennsylvania ____________ *8.00 2 32. 00 24 10. 00 270.00 17 15.00 | 2150.00 210 t18.00 | 216.00 12 
Rhode Island__--_________- *7. 25 48.75 6+ 13. 00 109. 75 Ne t18. 00 205. 00 11+ | 18.00 | 306. 25 7+ 
South Carolina___....______ *4.00 64. 00 t16 10. 00 160. 00 $16 t15.00 | +240.00 | tl6 | 15.00 | 240.00 ti6 
South Dakota_.........___- 9 *7.00 56. 00 8 9 *7.00 98. 00 t14 12.00 | 168.00 | #14 | © $15.00 | 4210.00 tl4 
Nici a ciminal *5. 00 80. 00 t16 10. 00 160. 00 | $16 115.00 | 240.00 16 «| t15.00 | 1240.00 t16 
SE 11 *5, 00 40. 00 8 119. 50 100. 00 | 10+ | "+15 00} 200.00 13+ | 1 ¢15.00 | +240.00 t16 
Ri aie cite *5. 00 100. 00 t20 13. 00 260. 00 t20 | 20.00] $400.00 | t20 | [20.00 400.00 120 
aE *5. 00 66. 67 13+ 9. 61 144. 15 t15 | 15.00] +225.00 t15 =| $15.00 | $225.00 t15 
a 4. 00 48. 00 12 10. 00 120. 00 12 15.00 | $240.00 +16 $15.00 | 240.00 | t16 
 ~]eee *7. 00 *67. 00 *9 12.50 | 167.00 13+ | 15.00 | 240.00 t16 =| = f15.00 | = 240.00 | 116 
West Virginia_.........____ * *6. 00 96. 00 t16 *8.00 128. 00 ti6 | 91250 200. 00 t16 | *f1F.00 | 240.00 | t16 
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ss“ (dC REREPERRGRI *5. 00 49. gt 12. 50 126. 00 10+ t18.00 | § 238.00 $13 $18.00 | $252.00 | tl4 




















“Indicates minimum weekly benefit amount, minimum amount of po- 
tential benefits, or minimum duration. 

fIndicates maximum weekly benefit amount, maximum amount of po- 
tential benefits, or maximum duration other than uniform duration. 

tIndicates uniform duration. 

1 Based on laws in effect June 1, 1942, —_ for Kentucky and Pennsy]l- 
=~ where amendments enacted prior to June 1 were not effective until 

yl. 

* Base period 8 quarters. If, in preceding 4 quarters, wages (in Florida 
and Pennsylvania, uncharged wage credits in other States) were equal to 
Wages in 4 quarters specified, maximum potential benefits in a benefit year 
would be doubled, to maximum specified in State law. 

3 Assumes most favorable distribution of base-period wages in all 4 quarters; 
concentration in 1 quarter would limit benefits to 4 weeks. 

‘ on unemployment fund of $40 million or more. The maximum 
potential benefits, duration, and, in some instances, the weekly benefit 
amount would be reduced if the balance fell below $40 million, with further 
reductions if the fund fell to $25 million or less. 

5 Weekly benefit amount may be increased by $1 for each dependent up to 





3, and weeks of duration reduced accordingly. Weekly benefit amount 
including dependent’s allowance not to exceed $18. 

6 Duration is based on uncharged wage credits in base period of 5 completed 
calendar quarters and the quarter in which waiting period was served; there- 
fore duration based on 4 quarters may be understated. See footnote 2. 

7 Assuming $50 in each of 2 quarters other than high quarter; otherwise 
base-period wages of $250 are required and claimant would be ineligible. 

§ Maximum potential benefits and duration reduced by limitation on wage 
credits to $390 in Iowa and $360 in Wyoming. 

* Annual-wage formula; high-quarter wages not used in computing weekly 
benefit amount. 

10 Based on unemployment fund greater than 1% times the highest amount 
of benefits paid during any 12 consecutive months. When the fund drops 
below this amount the maximum potential benefits, duration, and maximum 
weekly benefit amount will be lowered. 

1! Actual benefits are paid for 2-week periods at twice the amounts specified. 

12 Impossible to estimate benefits on the basis of the assumed data, because 
formula does not utilize either high-quarter or base-year wages for weekly 
benefit amount or duration. 
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Even in these 8 States, the benefit formula is so 
yaried that minimum duration varies from 3 and 
a fraction weeks in Oregon to 16 weeks in Kentucky 
and minimum potential benefits, from $33.33 in 
Oregon to $84 in New Hampshire. 

In 37 States, claimants with lower base-period 
earnings than A’s would qualify for benefits at the 
same or lower weekly benefit amounts than those 
shown in the table. Except in the States with 
uniform duration, in which A’s benefits are at the 
minimum rate, these other claimants would qualify 
for lower amounts of potential benefits in a benefit 
year. In some-States, claimants with very low 
wages in covered employment could qualify for 
very small amounts of benefits, as follows: 

















Minimum | Weekly Duration 
State qualifying benefit ——_ (weeks) of 
wages amount anes benefits 
CO $60 $2 $20. 00 10 
a 60 3 15. 00 5 
es 66 3 12.00 4 
ERR 70 5 12. 00 2+ 
=a : ae 75 5 12. 50 2+ 
Virginia. epee 75 3 15. 00 5 








An Average Claimant 


B is a claimant whose weekly benefit amounts 
in 50 States (table 1) would cluster around $10, 
which is slightly below the average payment for 
total unemployment often reported under State 
unemployment compensation laws. His _high- 
quarter wages of $250 and base-period wages of 
$500 would make him eligible under all State un- 
employment compensation laws. His weekly 
benefit amount would not be raised or lowered by 
the minimum or maximum provisions of State 
laws, though in Oregon the 6-percent formula for 
weekly benefit amount would give him the maxi- 
mum amount, $15, and in South Dakota the 
annual wage schedule gives him the minimum 
amount. Under the variety of formulas—frac- 
tions or percentages of high-quarter wages, 
schedules of weekly or annual wages—his benefits 
would vary from $6.50 in Maine to $15 in Oregon. 
The amount would be $8 or less in 6 States in 
which the weekly benefit amount is based on 
annual rather than high-quarter wages. It would 
be $9 but less than $10 in 3 States; $10 in 20 
States; $11 in 6 States; $12 or $12.50 in 6 States; 
and $13 or more in 9 States. 

Claimant B’s maximum total benefits would 
vary from $70 in Pennsylvania to $260 in Utah. 
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In 7 States (including 5 with base periods longer 
than 4 quarters), B would draw less than $100; in 
18 States, $100 but less than $150; in 20 States, 
$150 but less than $200; and in California, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, New York, and 
Utah, $200 or more. The total amount of his 
benefits would be reduced by the limitation on 
maximum weeks of benefits in 7 States which allow 
$1 of benefits for each $3 of wage credits; in 5 of 
these States, however, benefits would be reduced 
merely to $160 (16 weeks at $10). 

In number of weeks of benefits for total unem- 
ployment, claimant B’s maximum potential bene- 
fits would vary from 5 and a fraction weeks in 
Oregon to 20 in Hawaii, New York, and Utah. 
He could receive the maximum of 13 to 19 weeks 
in 10 States with variable duration, compared with 
claimant A, who could draw the maximum in only 
3 States. In Michigan, however, he would receive 
the minimum potential duration of 12 weeks (30 
percent of $500 at $12.50 per week) and in New 
Hampshire, the minimum of 14 weeks provided 
for all claimants with weekly benefit amounts of 
$8 or less. 

His potential duration would be less than 9 
weeks in 8 States, including 7 of the States with 
total maximum benefits under $100; 9 but less 
than 13 weeks in 12 States; and 13 weeks or more 
in the other 30 States. In most States, B’s poten- 
tial duration would be equal to or greater than A’s. 
However, the rounding of weekly benefit amounts 
would result in a slight decrease in the number of 
weeks of benefits for total unemployment available 
for B, as compared with A, in Alaska, Louisiana, 
and Nevada. 


A Claimant With Wages Above Average 


Claimant C is a worker with a higher wage rate 
and steadier employment than A or B. His high- 
quarter wages are $400 and his base-period wages, 
$1,000, or more than the average wage of workers 
with wage credits in all States but three in 1939.8 
Naturally his benefit rights are much more affected 
than are A’s and B’s by the provisions of the State 
laws which establish maximum weekly and annual 


* New York, Illinois, and Michigan, according to computations based on 
data in Employment and Wages of Covered Workers in State Unemployment 
Compensation Systems, 1989, Employment Security Memorandum No. 17. 
Average annual taxable wages of workers with tasable wages under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program exceeded $1,000 also in Connecticut 
and Ohio. See the Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1942), 
p. 42, table 6. 





benefits. However, these laws are so varied that 
he would be eligible for $11 to $20 per week and 
for 11 to 20 weeks of benefits, if only the States 
with a 4-quarter base period are considered. 

In 36 States, he would get the maximum statu- 
tory weekly benefit amount, varying between $15 


and $20. In the other States with maximum 
weekly benefit amounts varying from $15 to $20, 
claimant C would qualify for $11 to $17 per week. 
In 6 of the 7 States with an annual wage formula 
for determining weekly benefit amount and with 
maximum weekly benefit amounts of $15 or $16, 
he would get only $11 to $13 per week. In 26 
States, claimant C would get $15 a week—the 
maximum amount, until recently, in almost all 
State laws. However, he would get 9 different 
rates in the 24 other States—less than $15 in 6 
States and more than $15 in 18 States. 

C would, of course, be eligible for the uniform 
duration of 14 to 20 weeks in 13 States. In 22 
of the States with variable duration, he would also 
have maximum duration of 14 to 20 weeks. The 
shortest duration in States with a 4-quarter base 
period would be 11+ weeks in New Jersey, Oregon, 
and Rhode Island. In the States with a base 
period longer than 4 quarters, his potential dura- 
tion, based on wages in 4 quarters only, would be 
only 11 to 12% weeks. The most usual potential 
duration in all the States would be 16 (or 16 and 
a fraction) weeks—in 21 States. In another 20 
States, claimant C could get benefits for less than 
16 weeks—in 8 of them, for less than 12 weeks. 
In 9 States, his benefits could continue for 18 to 
20 weeks. 

In dollar amounts, C’s $1,000 base-period wages 
would give him potential benefits varying from 
$150 in Pennsylvania to $400 in Utah. In the 
States with base periods of more than 4 quarters, 
his benefits would vary from $150 to $200. In 4 
States which stipulate that wages in excess of $360 
or $390 per quarter should be disregarded in 
computations of maximum potential benefits, C 
could not utilize all his high-quarter wages, but 
only in Iowa and Wyoming would his maximum 
potential benefits be reduced. Considering all the 
States, C’s maximum potential amount of benefits 
would be less than $200 in 11 States; $200 but 
less than $250 in 23 States, 13 of these repre- 
senting 16 weeks at $15 (the maximum amount 
in 11 of these States); $250 but less than $300 in 
9 States; and $300 or more in 7 States. 





A High-Wage Claimant 


Claimant D, with high-quarter wages of $509 
and base-year wages of $1,500, is distinctly above 
the average for covered workers. He would receive 
the State’s maximum weekly benefit amount in al] 
States except Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, and 
Maine. His weekly benefit amount would vary 
from $14.50 in Maine to $20 in Hawaii, Michigan, 
and Utah. He would get $15 in 27 States; $16 in 
6 States; $18 in 11 States; and $17 and $19.59 
in 1 each. 

D would be eligible for maximum duration in 
all States except California, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island; two of these States, Indiana and Pennsyl- 
vania, have a longer base period than 1 year, 
His potential duration would vary from 12 weeks 
in Pennsylvania to 23 weeks in California. The 
potential duration would be less than 16 weeks in 
10 States; 16 (the original maximum in State 
unemployment compensation laws) in 24 States; 
and 16% to 23 weeks in 16 States. 

Claimant D’s maximum potential — benefits 
would vary from $195 in Delaware (the State 
maximum) to $414 in California ($54 less than 
the State maximum). In 4 States with an 8- 
quarter base period, D’s $1,500 wages would give 
maximum benefits; in Pennsylvania, $72 less than 
maximum. In all States but Delaware, D could 
receive $200 or more; in 26 States, $200 but less 
than $250; in 9 States, $250 but less than $300; 
in 11 States, $300 but less than $400; and in 3 
States, $400 or more. In 10 States, D could not 
receive the maximum potential benefits under the 
State law; in Idaho, his total wage credits are 
adequate but his high-quarter wages would not 
qualify him for the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. In 6 States, claimant D would miss 
maximum benefits by only $60 to $120, but in 
Connecticut he would have to have earned $1,750 
to qualify for the maximum of $360; in Rhode 
Island, $1,800 to qualify for $364.50; and in 
California, $2,000 to qualify for $468. 

In 22 States D would receive the same benefits 
as C—the State maximum—but in Indiana, 
Michigan, and New Jersey he could draw 50 
percent more and in 17 States 25 percent but 
less than 50 percent more. 


Interstate Claimants 


If any of these claimants worked in covered 
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employment in more than one State during the 
base period, their benefit rights might be quite 
different. If A’s wage credits of $200 had been 
earned under two or more State laws, he might 
qualify for no benefits at all; certainly he could 
not qualify in any of the 11 States requiring 
base-period wages of $200 or more. With his 
$200 divided between two or more States, he 
might qualify in any one of the 26 States re- 
quiring between $100 and $200, or in two or 
three of the 13 States requiring $100 or less,® 
or in one of each of these groups. If B,C, and D 
had earned their base-period wages of $500, 
$1,000, or $1,500 in two or more States, they 
might be eligible for benefits under two or more 
State laws and, so Jong as they remained un- 
employed, might draw benefits through the inter- 
state benefit-payment procedures. The scattering 
of wage credits might mean a reduction in weekly 
benefit amount, but if the States in which these 
claimants qualified had uniform duration pro- 
visions, duration might be considerably extended 
for these claimants. It is conceivable that high- 
quarter and base-period wages might be so 
distributed that a high-wage claimant would 
qualify for the maximum potential amount of 
benefits in each of two States—considerably more 
than he could receive in any one State. 


Other Variations in State Laws 


Other variations in State laws would introduce 
still greater variations in the benefit rights of 
claimants with identical wage records. In the 
District of Columbia, claimants A and B could 
receive $1 more per week for each dependent up 
to three; C and D, with or without dependents, 
would receive the maximum weekly benefit 
amount. In Texas, where benefits are payable for 
benefit periods of 14 consecutive days rather than 
for 7-day periods, some short periods of unem- 
ployment which would be compensable under the 
weekly system would not be compensable. In 
Connecticut, all four claimants would have their 
maximum potential benefits reduced if the funds 
available for benefits ($67 million at the end of 
January 1942) fell below $40 million, and B, C, 
and D would have theirs reduced still more if funds 
fell to $25 million or less. Claimant C would 





* Alabama and Louisiana, $60; Arkansas, $66; Arizona, $70; Iowa and Vir- 
ginia, $75; Texas, $80; Mississippi and New Mexico, $90; Pennsylvania, 
$97.50; and Georgia, Kansas, and Rhode Island, $100. 
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have three weekly benefit amounts and D two, 
according to the size of the fund. In Pennsyl- 
vania, duration for all claimants would be reduced 
when the fund is equal to or less than 1% times 
the highest amount of benefits paid in any 12 
consecutive months. In Maine, the Commission 
may reduce the uniform duration of 16 weeks by 
not more than 6 weeks if benefit payments imperil 
the solvency of the fund. In South Carolina, the 
Commission may reduce the weekly benefit 
amount and maximum potential benefits by not 
more than 25 percent whenever the State’s balance 
in the trust fund falls below $5 million. 

All four claimants would receive their first 
benefit checks for the second week of unemploy- 
ment in 24 States with a 1-week waiting period 
and for the third week in 25 States, but in Alabama 
the first compensable week would be the fourth 
week of unemployment. If their unemployment 
was intermittent, an additional waiting period 
or periods might have to be served during the 
benefit year in Connecticut, Indiana, Montana, or 
Texas. If these claimants were reemployed but 
earned less than their weekly benefit amounts 
(with an allowance of $2 or $3 in a few States), 
they would receive benefits for partial unemploy- 
ment in all States except Montana, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. However, the conditions and 
amount of partial benefits are as varied as the 
amounts of benefits for total unemployment re- 
flected in table 1. An amendment to the New 
York law effective November 30, 1942, provides 
for benefits for days of total unemployment in 
excess of 3 in a calendar week, when 4 such days 
have been accumulated. This amendment will 
provide benefits for partial unemployment in 
terms of reduced days of work but not reduced 
hours. 

If A, B, C, or D were disqualified for leaving 
work voluntarily without good cause, he would 
have his benefit rights suspended for a period. 
In 15 States, he could receive no benefits for a 
period specified in the State law, varying from the 
week in which he left and 1 additional week in 
California up to 6 weeks in New York, or the dura- 
tion of unemployment in 5 States. In 19 States, 
the administrative agency would have to deter- 
mine the extent of his disqualification with the 
upper limit varying from 5 weeks in 9 States to 
15 weeks in Nevada. In 2 States, his benefit 
rights might be reduced, and in 13 States they 
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would necessarily be reduced, by the number of 
weeks of disqualification imposed; in Kentucky 
and Minnesota, with a maximum duration of 16 
weeks, he would lose 2 to 16 weeks of benefits. 
Equally diverse provisions would determine his 
benefit rights in the various States if he were dis- 
qualified for misconduct, or for refusal of suitable 
work, or because of a labor dispute—provisions 
which differ among the States both in definition 
of the disqualifications and in penalty. 

It should be emphasized that the differences in 
State unemployment compensation laws which 
have been high-lighted in this analysis are mainly 
differences in degree, not in basic principles. The 
States are not experimenting with different 
theories of unemployment insurance. In general, 
the present State unemployment compensation 
laws use the same measure of past employment 
experience (wages) to determine eligibility for 
benefits. The various benefit formulas are de- 
signed to yield weekly benefits roughly equivalent 
to half the full-time wage or half the average wage. 
What differs, and differs greatly from State to 
State, is the arithmetic of the formula. However, 
these differences in degree are very significant 
from the point of view of the claimant. 


High and Low Benefit States 


It seems entirely clear that, under existing 
State unemployment compensation laws, identical 
wages will not give a claimant identical or even 
similar benefit rights in the various States. 
Claimant A’s weekly benefit amount in Oregon is 
250 percent of what he would get in 8 States, 
principally Southern States. B’s weekly benefit 
amount in Oregon is more than twice what he 
would get in Maine; and C’s weekly benefit 
amount in Michigan and Utah, almost twice 
what he would get in Maine. Though D’s 
benefit rates are more nearly equalized by the 
maximum provisions of the State law, there is a 
spread of more than one-third between his weekly 
benefit amount in Maine and in Hawaii, Michigan, 
and Utah. 

Even greater are the disparities in maximum 
potential benefits. In Hawaii and Utah, claimant 
A’s wage credits would give him three times the 
maximum benefits he could get in Florida, Iowa, 
Oregon, or Pennsylvania; D’s would give him 
more than twice as much in California, Hawaii, 
or Utah as in Delaware. 
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Some of the disparity of benefits in the States 
may be associated with differences in wage levels 
in the States. The minimum benefit amount and 
the minimum eligibility requirement are typically 
low in low-wage States. Claimant A is ineligible 
in three high-wage States. However, in the States 
where he is a marginal claimant he ordinarily gets 
higher weekly benefit amounts than in the States 
where he is above the minimum. His rate js 
lowest—$4—in Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia—typically low-wage States; 
only in South Carolina is $4 the minimum weekly 
benefit amount. His higher benefits, $7 or more, 
in Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington do not all occur in typically high-wage 
States. 

Maximum weekly benefits and maximum poten- 
tial benefits are higher than average in many 
high-wage States, such as California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York. 
However, maximum weekly benefit amounts of $18 
in Georgia and Louisiana compared with $16 in 
Ohio and $15 in Massachusetts, and maximum 
potential benefits of $300 in a benefit year in 
Alabama and of $195 in Delaware, are not in 
proportion to wage levels. There seems to be 
little if any relation between economic levels and 
duration of benefits—uniform or individual and 
the range, if individual—and duration is important 
in determining maximum potential benefits. His- 
torical accidents, actuarial caution, and_ the 
activities of various pressure groups seem to 
have affected the liberality of State laws more than 
the wage level. 

In this bewildering variety of benefit rights, 
certain patterns can be seen in table 1. Some 
laws, such as those of Utah, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, give consistently high 
benefits at different wage levels; the California law 
gives high benefits at all levels except the lowest. 
Some laws, especially those using an annual wage 
formula, give consistently low weekly and annual 
benefits at all wage levels except the highest,” 
in spite of their uniform or almost uniform 
duration. 


10 The maximum weekly benefit amount of $16 is payable in Minnesota to 
claimants with base-year earnings of $1,500 or over; of $15, to claimants with 
base-year wages of at least $1,250 in West Virginia, $1,300 in New Hampshire 
and South Dakota, $1,430 in North Carolina, $1,455 in Kentucky, and $1,560 
in Maine, 
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Some laws are liberal in some respects, illiberal 
inothers. For instance, Oregon gives high weekly 
benefits to claimants A and B, but, with its $15 
limit, only average weekly benefits for C and D; 
for all four claimants it gives short duration. 
New York’s new law, with uniform duration and a 
high minimum, is the most liberal for claimant A, 
but does not do as well for D as California, Hawaii, 
Michigan, or Utah. Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, with their variable duration and relatively 
high maximum weekly benefit amounts, allow 
meager benefits to claimants A and B but are 
liberal to claimants C and D and others with even 
better wage records. 
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Obviously, claimants A, B, C, and D represent 
different proportions of all claimants in the different 
States, and the significance of different parts of the 
benefit formula varies accordingly, from State to 
State. Yet all parts of the benefit formula are 
important in determining the liberality of benefits 
at each wage level, especially in their interrelation. 
So long as State unemployment compensation laws 
differ in the fractions of wages available as weekly 
or annual benefits, in minimum and maximum 
weekly benefit amounts, in methods of rounding, 
and in uniform and maximum duration, there will 
be disparity in benefits available under the State 
laws for claimants with identical wage records. 


Experience-Rating Operations in 1941° 


Durine 1941, experience-rating provisions were 
operative under 17 of the 38 State unemployment 
compensation laws which provide for modification 
of employers’ contribution rates on the basis of 
their experience with the risk of unemployment. 
Modified rates had been in effect in only 4 of these 
States in the preceding year; during 1942, experi- 
ence rating will be in operation in 34 States. 

Probably the most important result of experi- 
ence rating in 1941 was the substantial decline in 
collections. It is estimated that employer coliec- 
tions based on 1941 wages were reduced by $58.1 
million, or 23 percent of the amount which would 
have been obtained under a uniform 2.7-percent 
contribution rate; for the country as a whole, the 
loss approximated 6 percent. In the 17 States 
where experience-rating provisions were operative, 
the State-wide average contribution rate varied 
from 1.3 to 2.6 percent. Reduced rates were 
assigned to 55 percent of all employers eligible for 
rate modification, and contribution rates above 
2.7 percent,! to 13 percent. In 1939 these 17 
States reported average monthly employment of 
5.5 million, 26 percent of the total for the United 
States. 


The experience-rating provisions in effect pro- 
duced very different results in terms of the dis- 
tribution of reduced and increased rates among 
employers. Even among States with the same 
type of experience-rating plan, variations of more 
than 500 percent in the proportion of employers 
with reduced rates are accounted for, in part, by 
differences in the date when an employer had to 
begin paying contributions in order to qualify for 
a rate reduction in 1941. Differences in rate 
schedules among these States accounted for varia- 
tions of as much as 1.5 percent in the contribution 
rates assigned to employers with identical benefit 
experience. 


Since the statistics on which this analysis is 
based do not indicate the employment practices 
of individual employers, the data do not reveal 


*Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. A preliminary study of experience rating in 8 States appeared in 
the Bulletin for October 1941, pp. 25-28. 

1 The laws of only 5 States provided for assignment of rates in excess of 2.7 
percent during 1941; approximately 27 percent of the employers in these 5 
States received increased rates. 
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whether efforts to stabilize employment affected 
contribution rates or not. Contrary evidence js 
offered by the fact that a far larger proportion of all 
employers in the industries normally characterized 
by stable employment obtained rate reductions 
than in industries which customarily have irregu. 
lar or seasonal employment. No clear-cut relation- 
ship between contribution rates and size of firm 
(in terms of average annual pay roll) was found, 
although data available indicated that in some 
States rate reductions are more often obtained by 
employers in the high pay-roll groups. 


Accounts Eligible for Rate Modification 

Of the 184,000 active experience-rating ac- 
counts? in the 17 States, approximately 61,100 or 
33 percent received reduced rates; 14,800 or 8 per- 
cent, rates in excess of 2.7 percent; the remaining 
108,000 were assigned the 2.7-percent rate. As 
indicated by the following tabulation, almost 
73,000 accounts were ineligible for rate modifica- 
tion under the experience-rating provisions of their 
State laws, because the employers had less than 
the required period of experience with the risk of 
unemployment, which is usually measured in terms 
of the number of years during which benefits paid 
to their former workers could be charged against 
their accounts; consequently, they retained the 
2.7-percent contribution rate. Fifty-five percent 
of the accounts eligible for rate modification re- 
ceived reduced rates and 13 percent, rates in excess 
of 2.7 percent. 
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The proportion of accounts eligible for rate 
modification ranged from 28 percent in California 
to as high as 90 percent in South Dakota. Sixty 


2 The terms “‘experience-rating account” and “employer” are used inter- 
changeably in this (discussion. 
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percent of all active experience-rating accounts 
were eligible for rate modification. Although the 
reasons for the difference in the proportion of 
eligible accounts varied from State to State, the 
principal cause may be found in the length of the 
period during which benefits and contributions 
had been payable before contribution rates were 
first modified (chart 1). Under most State laws, 
the prerequisite of 3 years’ experience with unem- 
ployment risk required, in practice, that an em- 
ployer’s account be chargeable with benefits for 
3 years before he could qualify for rate modifica- 
tion. In States where benefit payments were 
initiated January 1938, an employer, to be 
eligible for rate modification, must have been 
subject to the State law early in 1937,' since 
otherwise no worker could have earned wages 
with him upon which the worker could have drawn 
benefits at the beginning of 1938. California 
employers of four to seven workers were not sub- 
ject to the law until 1937 and were, therefore, 
ineligible for rate modification in January 1941 
because of the prerequisite of 5 years of contri- 
bution experience. In Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
other States‘ which required that employers have 
only 1 year of compensation experience, relatively 
more employers were able to qualify for rate 
modification. 

Many employers, especially in the trade and 
service industries, remain in business for less than 
3 years; thus, on any given date, a large number of 
employers in any State have been subject to the 
law for only 1 or 2 years. The relatively high 
mortality rate of small firms indicates that the 
proportion of newly subject firms will be high in 
States which cover employers of less than eight 
workers. Thus, in the States which covered 





+ However, under statutory provisions for charging benefits to the worker’s 
Most recent employer, as in New Hampshire, an employer who became 


subject to the law late in 1937 would have been eligible for rate modification 
in 1941, 


‘Indiana, Kentucky, South Dakota, and Vermont. 
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Table 1.—Number of rated experience-rating accounts 
and percent with reduced and increased rates, by type 
of experience-rating plan, 17 States, 1941 























Rated accounts 

State de Percent | Percent 

acco Total with with in- 

reduced | creased 

tates rates 
RI s:nccsi’scchdeichiies dietinda anal 184, 118 | ! 111, 132 54.9 ® 
Cliffe plan. 30, 035 19, 205 | See 
Alabama. __-- 5, 334 3, 165 , 2 eee 
| RS 16, 871 10, 858 80.7 19.3 
_ =e ees 7, 830 5, 182 en 
Com nsable-separations plan-.- 10, 973 7, 472 GF Eenrcdnnced 
TS G8 10, 973 7,472 GS Beadacatieas 
Reserve-ratio plan _- a 110, 868 | | 60,787 __ : eae 
California___. 50, 372 14, 135 > | 
Hawaii____-_-. 4, 788 3, 248 , . 2 See 
Indiana_.__- 10, 628 8, 912 , * | eee 
ke 5 aditcien 4, 571 3, 419 2 f 
Kentucky___.---- 7, 780 1 6, 504 16.4 18.5 
Nebraska 3, 547 3, 158 | |b RES ee 
New Hampshire - 3, 916 2, 734 a fee 
Oregon. _. st se soins 9, 301 6, 031 33.7 35.4 
West Virginia ____---- 4, 070 2,915 A) eS 
“eRe 11, 895 9, 641 65. 1 8.9 
SR ae ECS Er: 32, 242 23, 668 __ , as 
Minnesota 28, 826 21, 049 59.6 40.4 
South Dakota.. 1, 819 1, 687 Ly ae 
Vermont_. i 1, 597 982 SD Boccia 
i 








1 Includes 34 Kentucky accounts with rates not determined. 

? Percent of accounts with increased rates amounted to 13.3 percent for all 
17 States and 27.3 poseent for 5 States providing for such rates. 

+ In 1941, eligibility for rate modification in South Dakota and Vermont 
determined in accordance with reserve-ratio requirements, but rates modified 
according to ratio of benefits to pay roll. 


employers of eight or more workers, 71 percent of 
the accounts were eligible for rate modification as 
compared to 55 percent in States with more inclu- 
sive coverage. 


Variations in Employers’ Rates 


Differences in experience-rating formulas, in 
benefit provisions, in actual benefit-payment 
experience, and in the dates when benefit pay- 
ments began account for the variations between 
States in the number of employers obtaining 
reduced and increased rates during 1941. The 
proportion of rated accounts with reduced rates 
varied from 16 percent in Kentucky to 90 percent 
in Virginia (table 1). 

There was a marked difference between the pro- 
portion of employers with rate reductions under 
the laws of the reserve-ratio type ° and those under 
laws of the Cliffe ° and compensable separations ” 


5 California, Hawaii, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In South Dakota and Ver- 
mont, eligibility for rate modification was determined in accordance with 
reserve-ratio requirements, but rates were modified according to the ratio of 
benefits to pay roll. In these two States, the objective of the rating plan was 
to replenish employers’ reserves for average annual benefit expenditures. 

* Alabama, Texas, and Virginia. Although the Minnesota law closely 
resembles laws of the Cliffe-plan type, it is not exactly comparable, and there- 
fore is omitted from the following comparison. 

7 Connecticut. 
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types. While 41 percent of all employers eligible 
for rate modification under laws of the reserve- 
ratio type obtained reduced rates, nearly 85 per- 
cent obtained rate reductions in the four other 
States. This difference in experience may be 
traced to two reasons. While the reserve-ratio 
type laws are not designed to produce a given 
State-wide yield, the laws of the Cliffe-plan type 
are intended to replenish the State fund for the 
average annual amount of benefits disbursed 
during the 3 preceding years. Since 1938-40 
benefit disbursements in these three States 
averaged 1.4 percent of average annual pay rolls, 
the relatively small yield required under the 
formula permitted the assignment of reduced 
rates to most employers. The Connecticut law 
contains no provision for rates in excess of 2.7 





percent and is designed to produce an average 
State-wide yield of 2.1 percent of pay rolls. Asa 
result, a majority of all the employers who were elj- 
gible for rate modification obtained reduced rates, 

In addition, the Cliffe and compensable. 
separation plans take account of the employer's 
experience during only the 3 preceding years, 
while most reserve-ratio type laws take account 
of all cumulative benefit and contribution experi- 
ence. Although an employer had to have at 
least 3 years of contribution and benefit experience 
in order to be eligible for rate modification under 
laws of the reserve-ratio type, he needed several 
additional years of contribution experience if his 
account had been charged with a substantial 
amount of benefits. As indicated by table 2, an 
employer would have had to pay contributions 


Chart 1.—Significant experience-rating provisions of unemployment compensation laws, 17 States, 1941! 










































Social Security 


Re- Contribution rates 
quired 
Sexe | me 
e ‘ | Employer charged | 
State Effective date Type of fund nce | Index of experience with | “for compensable Method of rate com- | 
with unemployment risk | unemployment putation Maxi 
unem- pyas | Minimum | “8 
ploy- mum 
ment } 
risk | 
| | 
| 
Alabama..._.._- April 1941____- ae 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 | All base-period em- | Benefit-wage ratio O86. 2.7 
years divided by pay ployers in propor- correlated with | 
roll for same period. tion to wages. a experience | 
actor. 
California. -_____- January 1941..| Pooled__......___-- 23 All past contributions | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve 1.0 2.7 
minus all past bene- ployers in propor- ratios. 
fits divided by aver- tion to wages. 
age annual pay roll for | 
past 3 years. - 
Connecticut ----- April 1941____. I iniinensecininuea 3 | Wagesfor last 3calendar | Employer who em- | Schedule of com- | 1.8........ 2.7 
years divided by sum ployed claimant pensable-separa- 
of weekly benefit in 4 of 8 weeks pre- tion ratio classes | 
amounts of benefit re- ceding compensa- each containing | 
cipients. ble period. an equal amount | 
of pay roll and | 
dependent upon | 
the condition of | 
the fund. | 
Hawali._.....____ og en | ee 3} All past contributions | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve | 0 2.7 
minus all past bene- ployers in propor- ratios. 
fits divided by aver- tion to wages. 
age annual pay roll for | 
past 3 years. 
ee January 1940..| Combined employ- 41 | 56 of 1936-38 contribu- | Base-period em- | Schedule of reserve | 0.135......| 42.7 
er-reserve and tions and all other ployers in inverse ratios. 
pooled. past contributions order. | 
over 0.135 percent of j 
annual pay roll minus | 
all past benefits, di- | 
vided by pay roll for | 
— year. | 
eS January 1941._| Pooled.............- 3 | All past contributions | All base-period em- Schedule of reserve | 0.9 2.7 
minus all past bene- |  ployers in propor- ratios. | 
fits divided by aver- | tion to wages. | | 
age annual pay roll for | 
ast 3 years.3 } ; 
Kentucky --....- January 1941..| Employer-reserve--- 41 All past contributions | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve | 0-- vl 3.7 
minus all past bene- | ployers in propor- ratios. 
fits divided by pay | tion to wages. | | 
roll for preceding year. | | 
Minnesota... _.-- January 1941..| Pooled.............. 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit- | 0. 5_- 3. 25 
years divided by pay | ployersin propor- | wage ratio classes } 
roll for same period. | tion to wages. | each containing | | 
| an equal amount | 
| of pay roll. | 
Nebraska.-......-. January 1940._| Employer-reserve- .-. 1} All past contributions Base-period employ- | Schedule of modified | Not speci- | 2.7 
minusall past benefits| ers in inverse | reserve ratios.® fled.’ | 
divided by payrollfor | order. } } 
preceding year. | | | 
See footnotes at end of table. 








for at least 4 years in order to qualify for a reduced 
contribution rate in some States, assuming that 
no benefits had been charged to his account; 
consequently, a longer period of contribution 
experience would be necessary in order to offset 
whatever benefits had been charged to his account. 

In Hawaii, Minnesota, Nebraska, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin, more than 50 percent of the 
rated employers were assigned rates below 2.7 
percent (table 1). The relatively small propor- 
tion of Kentucky employers with reduced rates 
(16 percent) was due primarily to the State’s 
experience-rating formula, which required em- 
ployers to have an unusually high reserve ratio 
to qualify for rate reductions. 

Comparison of the experience-rating provisions 
of the 10 laws of the reserve-ratio type indicates 


that differences in the number of employers with 
reduced rates and in the distribution of such rates 
are due, in part, to the date when employers first 
became liable for contributions and to differences 
in the rate schedules. Among these States, the 
dates when employers would have had to begin 
paying contributions in order to qualify for re- 
duced rates varied by as much as 2 years; this 
difference accounts, in part, for the fact that the 
percentage of all subject employers who obtained 
reduced rates varied from 8 to 53 percent (table 2). 
In addition, contribution rates varying from 0.45 





§ The discussion immediately following is restricted to plans of the reserve- 
ratio type which took account of cumulative benefit and contribution experi- 
ence. In Alabama, Connecticut, Minnesota, Texas, Virginia, and Vermont, 
assignment of contribution rates was based on experience during the 3 preced- 
ing years only. In South Dakota, rates were modified on the basis of experi- 
ence during the 2 preceding years. 


Chart 1.—Significant experience-rating provisions of unemployment compensation laws, 17 States, 1941 '—Con. 























| Re- Contribution rates 
| quired 
years | 
| | of expe- | Em 
| ye 4 tmployer charged 
State | Effective date Type of fund rience Index of experience with for compensable Method of rate com- 
| with unemployment risk unemployment putation Maxi- 
| unem- P Minimum mam 
| ploy- 
} ment 
risk 
New Hampshire.| January 1941..| Pooled..........-- | 3 | All past contributions | Most recent em- | Schedule of reserve | *0.5...... 2. 
| minus all past benefits ployer. ratios. 
| divided by average 
annual pay roll for past 
| 3 or 5 years, whichever 
| is greater. 
Oregon. . July 1941...... ek nanan 3 | All past contributions | Base-period employ- | Schedule of reserve | 1.0.......- 104.0 
| minus all t benefits ers in inverse or- ratios. 
| | divided by average der.* 
annual pay roll for 
| past 3 years. 
South Dakota...) January 1940 Employer-reserve - - -| 62) Benefits for preceding 2 | Base-periodemploy- | Schedule of benefit | Not speci- 2.7 
| years divided by pay ersininverseorder.| ratios.!! fied." 
| roll for preceding 
| year." 
Texas -| January 1941_.| Pooled. .........--.- 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit- | 0.5.......-. 4.0 
years divided by pay ployers in propor- wage ratios corre- 
| roll for same period. tion to wages. lated with State 
experience factor. 
Vermont .| January 1941..| Combined employer- *3 | Benefits for panes 3 | Base-period employ- | Schedule of benefit | 1 0. 54__... 2.7 
reserve and pooled. | years divided by pay ersininverse order.| ratios.® 
roll for same period.® 
Virginia January 1941_.| Pooled_.-- 3 | Benefit wages for past 3 | All base-period em- | Schedule of benefit- | 190.7....... 2.7 
| years divided by pay ployers in propor- wage ratios corre- 
roll for same period. | tion to wages. lated with State 
experience factor. 
West Virginia._..| January 1941..| Pooled.............- 3 | All past contributions | All base-period em- | Schedule of reserve | 0.9...-..-.- 2.7 
minus all past benefits | ployers in propor- ratios. 
divided by averagean-| tion to wages. 
nual pay roll for past | 
3 years. 
Wisconsin January 1938..| Employer-reserve- - - 1 | All past contributions | Most recent em- | Schedule of reserve | 0........-.- 4.0 
minus all past benefits ployers in inverse ratios, 
divided by pay roll for order. 
preceding year or aver- 
age for past 3 years, | 
whichever is higher. | 








1 Applicable to 1941 contribution rates. 

4 To be eligible for a reduced rate for the first 6 months of 1941, an employer 
was also required to have had 5 years of contribution experience 

‘Since benefit-payment experience was available only for 1939 and 1940, 
experience with separations during 1938 constituted the third year of experi- 
ence with the risk of unemployment. 

43 years of contribution experience also required. 

5 Maximum rate of 2.7 percent applicable in 1941. 

* Established by agency rule. 

' Minimum rate of 0.5 percent in 1941 established by agency rule. 
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§ No lower rate than 1.0 percent in effect in 1941. 

® Regulation 14-01, adopted Apr. 24, 1941. 

10 Rates in excess of 2.7 percent not applicable during October-December 
1941 

1! Zero minimum based upon reserve ratio established by agency rule. 

12 Minimum rate of 1.5 percent for 1941 established by agency rule. 

13 Minimum rate of 1.0 percent applicable in 1941. 

4 All employers with pay roll below $10,000 in each of 3 preceding years 
treated as single employer. 
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Table 2.—Contribution rates that would have been 
assigned if employer had qualified for rate reduction,' 
and percent of active accounts to which rates below 
2.7 percent were assigned in 1941, 10 States with 
reserve-ratio plans 











Year employer Contribution Percent of 
must have rate which active accounts 
begun paying | would be to which rates 
State ? contributions, | assigned if below 2.7 
to qualify for employer percent were 
reduced | qualified for assigned in 
rate in 1941? | rate reduction? 1941 
ees. .........-...- 1936 | 1.5 8 
a 1937 .45 48 
Indiana_____---- ection an 1937 | 7 31 
= Sa : 1937 1.8 37 
CS SE 1936 | 1.8 14 
ee | 1938 5 46 
New Hampshire __-___-_-_- 1937 2.0 32 
Sa 1937 2.0 22 
West Virginia. _-.._.------ 1937 1.8 39 
Wisconsin ..........------ 1938 | 1.0 53 











1 Statutory provisions governing eligibility for rate modification are stated 
in terms of years during which benefits could have been charged to an em- 
ployer’s account, but they have been converted to contribution liability, 
to make the data more comparable. 

1 South Dakota and Vermont excluded because 1941 rates assigned on basis 
of benefit-ratio formula provided by agency rule. 

3 It is assumed that the employer’s account has not been charged with 
benefits and that his pay roll has been uniform throughout the period under 
consideration. 


to 2.0 percent would have been assigned to em- 
ployers with identical benefit experience under 
experience-rating plans of different State laws. 
Thus, a New Hampshire employer who first 
became liable for contributions in 1937 would 
have qualified for the 2.0-percent rate in 1941 
if no benefits had been charged to his account, 
assuming that his pay rolls had remained uniform 
from year to year; a Hawaii employer with similar 
experience could have obtained a rate of 0.45 
percent. Moreover, a Kentucky employer had to 
be liable for contributions in 1936 in order to 
obtain any rate reduction and would have qualified 
only for the 1.8-percent rate, but Wisconsin and 
Nebraska employers could have obtained rates of 
1.0 and 0.5 percent, respectively, even if they had 
first become liable for contributions during 1938. 
It follows that employers in the two latter States 
who had been subject to the law since 1936 ob- 
tained very low rates even though some benefits 
had been charged to their accounts. 

Contribution rates in most States tended to be 
concentrated at the minimum or maximum, rather 
than distributed evenly over the entire rate 
schedule. Approximately half of rated Virginia 
employers and more than one-fourth of those in 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas, and 
Verment obtained the minimum rate in 1941. 





9 See the Bulletin, October 1941, p. 25. 
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Reserve-ratio requirements coupled with brief 
contribution experience may account for the con- 
centration of employers at the maximum in some 
States. Under the Indiana law, for example, an 
employer could obtain a reduced rate only if he 
had become liable for contributions in 1937 and 
had been charged with only a small amount of 
benefits in the succeeding years,’ had experienced 
a substantial reduction in pay roll in 1940, or had 
made a voluntary contribution. Because they 
failed to meet these or similar requirements, 72 
percent of all rated California employers, more 
than 60 percent of Indiana, South Dakota, and 
Vermont employers, and between 46 and 54 per- 
cent of those in Kansas, New Hampshire, and 
West Virginia were assigned the maximum rate in 
1941 (table 3). 

In Minnesota and Nebraska, 34 and 45 percent 
of the rated employers, respectively, obtained the 
minimum rate and approximately the same pro- 
portion received the maximum rate. Minnesota 
employers are arrayed according to their benefici- 
ary-wage ratios and assigned rates based on a 
division of the array into 13 pay-roll groups. 
Employers with pay rolls of less than $5,000 con- 
stituted more than 40 percent of the State total 
and were responsible for the bi-modal distribution, 
for they were almost equally divided into the 
minimum and maximum rate classes. Provisions 
peculiar to the Nebraska plan for rating employers 
resulted in a clustering of employers at the mini- 
mum and maximum in 1941. 

In 8 of the 11 States which permit employers’ 
contribution rates of less than 1.0 percent, more 
than one-fifth of the rated employers were assigned 

10 The reserve account of an Indiana employer whose taxable pay roll had 
remained uniform since 1937 would have been credited with about 8.9 percent 
of his annual pay roll at the close of 1940, provided that no benefits had been 
charged to his account, and he would have qualified for a reduced rate in that 
he met the 7.5-percent reserve-ratio requirement. If benefits charged to his 
account during 1938-40 were more than half the amount of his annual contri- 


bution during any one of these years, he would have had a reserve balance 
of less than 7.5 percent and would have been ineligible for a rate reduction. 





’ |} Contribu- 
Contribu- | tions credited 
tions paid ymplover" 
Year (percent of | to employers 


account (per- 
| cent of annual 
pay roll) 


annual pay 
roll) 


Total 9.9 | 8. 880 
ae noel 18} «1.800 
1938____ fee 2.7 | 2. 250 
1939 2.7 | 2. 565 
1940.____. 2.7 | 2. 565 

| 
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such rates in 1941; approximately one-half of the 
Nebraska accounts and three-fifths of those in 
Hawaii obtained rates below 1.0 percent. 

Voluntary contributions " were of significance 
in the assignment of modified rates in 1941 in at 
least 2 of the 6 States in which such payments were 
made. In Indiana, 997, or almost one-third of the 
3,266 employers who obtained reduced rates, made 
voluntary payments. Only 570 employers had 
qualified for rate reductions prior to making these 
payments and obtained even lower rates as a result. 
Of the 1,108 Kentucky employers obtaining rates 
lower than 2.7 percent, 162 or 15 percent had made 
voluntary payments. Only 48 of this group 
would have received reduced rates had voluntary 
contributions not been permitted. Forty-four 
additional employers made such payments but did 
not qualify for rate reductions. 

Wisconsin and Nebraska experience, 1939-41.— 
Examination of the experience of Wisconsin and 
Nebraska employers with modified rates during 
1939-41 and 1940-41, respectively, may throw 
some light on the future operation of experience- 
rating provisions in the States where modified 
rates first took effect in 1941. The fact that the 
relative number of employers obtaining reduced 
rates in these two States increased markedly 
during the second year of experience-rating opera- 
tions, along with the generally low level of benefit 
“i Voluntary contributions are designed to maintain a high reserve ratio by 
offsetting the drain of benefit payments upon individual accounts. Rate 


reductions resulting therefrom obviously do not measure experience with the 
risk of unemployment. 


Table 4.—Distribution of Nebraska and Wisconsin rated 
accounts with given contribution rates, 1939-41 

















Nebraska Wisconsin 
Contribution rate 
1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 

Number, total___- 8, 333 8, 158 7,113 8, 121 9, 641 
Percent, total. _- 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 
Below 2.7 131.4 151.8 39.7 60.5 65.1 
Cs cwedcukccstendienameu ares. 5.5 11.1 23.9 
0.5 cuncaial Gite Bo. waekeae conieepaciueniigiln alelaiaiiaa 
38. . 27.1 3.9 34.2 49.4 41.2 
a7... 68. 6 48.2 51.1 32.0 26.0 
DIED intierina stinnAcidiciciceadees 9.2 7.5 8.9 
| EE GRR Ee 9.2 4.7 5.2 

| PS REESE ESR ee 2.8 2.3 

| aes Sommerer RT Te 1.4 




















1 Includes 143 accounts with contribution rates betwen 1.5 and 2.5 percent, 
inclusive, in 1940, and 87 in 1941. 


expenditures during 1941, would indicate that the 
general level of contribution rates will decline 
during 1942. While 40 percent of Wisconsin 
employers obtained reduced rates in 1939, the 
proportion rose to 61 percent in 1940 and 65 per- 
cent in 1941 (table 4). In Nebraska, 31 percent 
obtained reduced rates in 1940 and 52 percent in 
1941. 

Changes in the distribution of contribution 
rates assigned Wisconsin accounts in 1939, 1940, 
and 1941 may be made clearer by an examination 
of the distribution of rates among the 6,971 
accounts eligible for rate modification during each 
of the 3 years (table 5). Of 3,682 accounts with 
the 2.7 rate in 1939, only 36 percent had the same 
rate in 1940 and only 23 percent in 1941, while 58 
percent obtained reduced rates in 1940 and 70 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of rated experience-rating accounts by 1941 contribution rate, 17 States 





1941 contribution rate (percent of taxable pay roll) 




















State noone a - 
ene! Total Total 
| 2 
Total 0.0 0.135-0.9 1.0-1.8 | 1.9-2.6 | below 2.7 2.7 above 2.7 2.75-3.6 3.7-4.0 
| | | 
Total number of rated accounts_____| ! 111,098 | 2,907 | 18,085 | 24, 805 15, 263 61, 06 35, 223 14, 815 10,797 4, 018 
Percent, total ' 100. 0 2.6 | 16.3| 223 13.8} 55.0 31.7| 13.3 9. 3.6 

Alabama 3,165 | 100.0 21.7 39.1 | 18.6 79.4 926 |... scene 
California 14, 135 | | 5 SR EAE 5.8 | 22. 2 28.0 3. | RS BEES She 
Connecticut 7, 472 | 100. 0 40. 2 | 48.1 | 88.3 > 6 ae a ee 
Hawaii 3, 248 | 100.0 11.4 46.7 9.7 | 2.5 70.3 + og ees Pe BE 
Indiana 8, 912 | 100. 0 20. 8 | |) = 36. 7 | ne EN 
Kansas 3,419} 100.0 11.7 | 7.4 | .-| 49.1 3 § RS: Tes Se 
Kentucky 1 6, 560 | 100. 0 1.9 14.5 | anal 16. 4 65.0 Bee hicashcane 18.6 
Minnesota 21,049 | 100.0 38.7 12.1 | 8.8 | my dt 40.4 | eee 
Nebraska 3,158 | 100.0 | 45.1 6.3 | 4) 51.8 | C.D | .....<as0fen<anaiaeseeeme 

| | | 
New Hampshire 2, 734 | 100.0 . sani 6.5 | 40.0 46.5 | as eee Ree 
Oregon 6, 031 | 100. 0 al 11.5 | 22. 2 | 33.7 30.9 35.4 215.9 219.5 
South Dakota 1, 637 | 100.0 | 6.7 20.6 13 | 36.3 4) fees Sone ee 
Texas. 10, 858 | 100. 0 29.7 34.7 | 16.4 | ga 19.2 - 42.6 11.6 
Vermont 982 | 100. 0 ieee 32.3 2.5 | 34.8 | RE, Peet ee 
Virginia 5, 182 | 100. 0 | | 56. 5 33.5 90. 0 kf GE REEREST ES oat 
West Virginia 2,915} 100.0 }.. 17.5 36.3 | 53.8 4 | RRSSER Re Pee 
Wisconsin 9, 641 100. 0 23.9 41.2 | 65.1 26. 0 8.9 5.2 3.7 

















1 Excludes 34 Kentucky accounts with rates not determined. 
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4 Rates above 2.7 percent effective only during July-September 1941. 
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percent in 1941. On the other hand, only about 
6 percent of these accounts were assigned in- 
creased rates in 1940 and 1941. 

In contrast, of the 2,691 accounts with reduced 
rates in 1939, 87 percent obtained reduced rates 
both in 1940 and 1941, while about 11 percent 
were assigned the 2.7-percent rate in these years; 
only about 2 percent had rates above 2.7 percent. 
While employers with reduced rates tended to 
retain such rates, more than half of those with 
increased rates in 1939 shifted into the 2.7-percent 
rate bracket in subsequent years. This change 
may be attributed, in part, to the low level of 
benefit expenditures during 1939 and 1940, as well 
as to the operation of the formula for rate assign- 
ment; these factors tended to move an increasingly 
large number of employers each year out of the 
2.7-percent rate group into reduced rate classes, 
as cumulative contributions exceeded the amount 
of benefits charged to their accounts by an in- 
creasingly large amount. 

The same tendency for employers with the 2.7- 
percent rate in 1940 to obtain reduced rates in 
1941 and for employers with reduced rates to 
retain such rates is also evident in the experience 
of 2,716 Nebraska employers eligible for rate 
modification both in 1940 and 1941 (table 6). 
The proportion of such accounts with reduced 
rates increased from 36 percent in 1940 to 57 
percent in 1941. Of the 1,749 accounts paying 
contributions at the 2.7 rate in 1940, 43 percent 
obtained rate reductions in 1941. On the other 
hand, almost 80 percent of the accounts which were 
subject to the minimum rate in 1940 continued to 
be at the minimum in 1941; many of the remaining 
employers who had rate reductions in 1940 had 
even lower rates in 1941. Of 1,159 employers 
with the 2.7 rate in 1941, 86 percent had been 
paying contributions at this rate in 1940; 46 per- 








Table 6.—1941 contribution rates of Nebraska employers 
with given 1940 rates! 
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Rated | 1940 contribution rate (percent) 
1941 contribution rate accounts —.. 
2.7 | 2.5 2.0 1.5 10 
Number 
OGL. ckcicsces 2, 716 | 1,749 20 36 75 836 
1, 159 996 12 12 12 
0 0 0 0 0 a 
13 9 1 0 2 i 
7 57 0 0 3 10 
119 66 0 3 ll 30 
1, 355 621 7 21 47 659 











Percentage distribution by 1941 rate 





























a 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
a 42.6| 569] 60.0] 33.3| 160 15.2 
|. (Serer: 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| eae: 5 5 5.0 0 2.7 * 
” easanESEei 2.6 3.3 0 0 4.0 12 
"ees 4.4 3.8 0 8.3] 14.7 47 
~~ ae 49.9} 35.5| 350] 584] 626 78.8 
Percentage distribution by 1940 rate 
ee 100.0; 0.4) o7| 1.3] 28] m8 
a7 Niprtiilnanaiananani 100.0 | 86.0 | 1.0 | 10} LO] 10 
a ee ee eee ee - o-e-< —_e - seoscnswene oo] ccccccce 
a 100.0} 692] 7.7 0 | 15.4 7.7 
. ei Saas 100.0} 81.4] 0 0 | 4.3 143 
OE 5g cowie seseeen 100.0} 55.5 0 2.5 9.2 32.8 
eMC ASE 100.0| 45.8 5 1.6 | 3.5) 4&6 
| 








1 Excludes all accounts from which benefits were not payable for entire 
calendar years 1939 and 1940. 
cent of the 1,355 employers with the 0.5-percent 
minimum rate in 1941 had been subject to the 
2.7 rate in 1940. 

Rates in excess of 2.7 percent.—The laws of 5” 
of the 17 States provided for the assignment of 
contribution rates in excess of 2.7 percent to 
employers who had adverse employment experi- 
ence. As was the case with rate reductions, the 
proportion of employers receiving increased rates 
varied considerably from State to State—from 9 


3 Kentucky, Minnesota, Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin. In Indiana, the 
3.7-percent maximum rate does not become applicable until 1943. 


Table 5.—Number and percent of Wisconsin experience-rating accounts assigned given 1940 and 1941 contribution 
rates, by 1939 contribution rates 





| Accounts with rates below 2.7 percent 
| in 1939 





Contribution rate 1940 1941 





Number | Percent 


| g | | 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent Number 


| Accounts with 2.7-percent rate in 1939 | Accounts with 3.2-percent rate in 1939 


| 1941 





1940 1941 1940 





Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





I EE 2, 691 100. 0 2, 691 | 





100. 0 | 
SS ee ee 2, 353 | 87.4 2, 339 | 86.9 | 
7 293 | 10.9 | 281 | 10.5 | 





| | Oe 45 | 1.7 | 71 2.6 | 


3, 682 | 


| | | 

100.0} 3,682 100.0 | 598 | 
2, 140 58.1 2, 597 70.5 | 10 1.7 
1, 322 35.9 | 843 22.9 309 §1.7 | 337 56.3 
220 6.0 241 6.6 289 | 48.3 | 251 42.0 











100. 0 598 | 100.0 
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percent in Wisconsin to 40 percent in Minnesota. 
These variations may be attributed to the type of 
rate structure and the nature of industrial activity 
in each State. For example, the relatively high 
proportion of Minnesota accounts with rates 
higher than 2.7 percent resulted from the require- 
ment that the same amount of pay roll as taxed at 
less than 2.0 percent be taxed at higher rates. 
The influence of the nature of State industrial 
activity upon the proportion of accounts with 
increased rates may be indicated by the fact that 
in Oregon almost 20 percent of all employers were 
engaged in the highly seasonal construction and 
lumber industries and approximately 72 percent 
of them received rates above 2.7 percent (table 9). 

In Wisconsin the number of accounts with rate 
increases remained fairly constant during the 
3-year period 1939-41. Almost half the accounts 
with increased rates in 1939 retained these rates 
in the 2 succeeding years, and the remainder moved 
into the 2.7 bracket. Approximately 40 percent 
of the accounts paying contributions at increased 
rates in 1940 and 1941 had been subject to the 
2.7 rate in 1939. 


Effect of Modified Rates Upon Yield 


It is estimated that the operation of experience 
rating in 1941 reduced the yield from employer 
contributions in the 17 States under consideration 
by $58.1 million or 23 percent (table 7); for the 
country as a whole the loss approximated 6 
percent. In Hawaii, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin, the reduction 
exceeded 40 percent. In addition, modification 
of employee contribution rates in Alabama 
reduced the yield by $1.1 million. Although 
1941 collections understate the effect of these rate 
reductions, because a portion of them consisted of 
contributions at the higher 1940 rates, it is inter- 
esting to observe that 1941 benefit expenditures 
were less than half of 1941 collections in all States 
except California, Minnesota, and Nebraska; in 
the latter States, benefit payments were less than 
two-thirds of collections. 

Assuming that the distribution of 1941 pay roll 
by employer contribution rates was the same as 
in 1940, it was estimated that the collections based 
on 1941 wages were reduced to less than 2.0 


8 Ten of the 598 accounts subject to increased rates in 1939 obtained rate 
reductions in 1941. 

1 Kentucky also modified cmployee contribution rates, but the resulting 
loss in revenue was insignificant. 
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Table 7.—Estimated effect of experience rating on em- 
ployer contributions, 17 States, 1941, as of May I, 
1942 














{Amounts in thousands] 
Esti- | Loss in revenue 
Esti- | mated 
Aver- | mated | contri- 
Estimated jage con-| contri- | butions 
State = 1 tax- = butions jat aver- 
able wages on | atrate age con- 
sate of 2.7 | tribu- Amount | Percent 
tion 
rate 
Tee. $9, 482, 300 2.1 |$256, 022 |$197,957| $58,065 23 
Alabama ?_..____. 376, 000 2.0 10,152 | 7,520 2, 26 
California ?______- 2, 510, 000 2.4 60, 240 7, 530 ll 
Connecticut. - -__- 883, 000 2.2 | 23,841 | 19,426 4,415 19 
AE 105, 000 1.4 835 | 1,470 1, 365 48 
Indiana. 1, 100, 000 2.2 | 29,700 | 24,200 5, 500 19 
[a 3, 000 2.0 5, 751 4, 260 1, 491 26 
Kentucky ?__. 355, 000 2.6 9,585 | 9,230 355 4 
Minnesota.__. _- 512, 000 2.1 43, 824 | 10,752 3,072 22 
Nebraska... .-.-- 131, 000 1.3 3,537 | 1,703 1, 834 52 
New Hampshire.. 139, 000 2.5 3,753 | 3,475 278 7 
regon.._. me 326, 000 2.6 8,802 | 8,476 326 4 
South Dakota. -- 41, 600 1.6 1, 123 666 457 41 
,. See , 000 1.5 | 24,948 | 13,860 11, 088 44 
i 69, 700 2.4 882 | 1,673 209 ll 
Virginia... 519, 000 1.6 14,013 | 8,304 5, 709 41 
West Virginia 1, 000 2.4 12, 987 | 11, 544 1, 443 ll 
W ech 797, 000 1.4} 21,519 | 11,158 10, 361 























1 Estimated average contribution rates based on distribution of 1940 taxable 
wages by contribution rates assigned in 1941. Modified rates effective Jan. 1 
7 = — but Alabama, Connecticut, and Hawaii (Apr. 1), and Oregon 

uly 1). 

? Alabama, California, and Kentucky laws provide for employee contri- 
butions at normal rate of 1 percent. In Alabama, where ty owe ee 
rate was 0.7 percent, yield was reduced by an additional $1.1 million. Ken- 
wer oe modified employee rates, but the resulting loss in revenue was 

nsignificant. 


percent of pay rolls in Hawaii, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin; to 
2.0-2.2 percent in Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kansas, and Minnesota; and to 2.4—2.6 percent in 
California, Kentucky, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Vermont, and West Virginia. 

The 1940 pay rolls of employers with contribu- 
tion rates below 1 percent amounted to approxi- 
mately $770 million and represented about one- 
fifth of the total taxable pay roll in the 11 States 
where such rates were effective and one-tenth of 
the 17-State totel (table 8). In contrast, about 
$317 million in pay roll was taxed at rates above 
2.7 percent. The latter sum represented 4.2 
percent of the pay roll for all 17 States, and 13 
percent for the 5 States whose laws provided for 
rates above 2.7 percent. 

The proportion of pay roll subject to these 
rates varied considerably among States. Pay 
roll subject to contribution rates of less than 1.0 
percent ranged from 0.5 percent of the total in 
Kentucky to 60 percent in Hawaii; pay roll taxed 
at increased rates varied from 5.5 percent of the 
total in Wisconsin to 27 percent in Minnesota. 
About one-fourth of Wisconsin pay roll was tax 
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exempt during 1941, and an additional two-fifths 
was taxed at the 1-percent rate. One-third of 
the total pay roll of Texas employers was taxed 
at contribution rates below 1 percent and less than 
one-tenth at rates above 2.7 percent. 


Analysis of Rates by Industry 


The proportion of accounts in given industries 
with reduced rates varies considerably among 
States because of differences in rate schedules, 
the number of years in which experience-rating 
provisions have been effective, and employment 
patterns. A greater proportion of the employers 
in the industries normally characterized by stable 
employment—finance and trade—obtained rate 
reductions than in any other industry; reduced 
rates were least common among employers in 
the irregular and seasonal industries—mining 
and construction (table 9). 

In the five States which assigned contribution 
rates above 2.7 percent, there were wide variations 
among industries within a State as well as between 
States. The fact that increased rates were as- 
signed to nearly 50 percent of Oregon manufac- 
turers, compared to 6.7 percent in Wisconsin, may 
be explained in terms of the irregular operations 


two-fifths of the Oregon manufacturers. In Wis- 
consin, on the other hand, lumber manufacturers 
represented only 6 percent of all manufacturing 
employers. 

Mining.—The proportion of mining employers 
with reduced rates in 1941 varied from 6.5 percent 
in Kentucky to 61 percent in Texas." In the 17 
States, rate reductions among mining employers 
averaged 33 percent, compared with an average 
of 55 percent for all industries. The relatively 
small proportion of rate reductions in mining may 
be explained, in part, by the industry’s high ratio 
of benefits to contributions. In 1940, for example, 
benefit payments for all industries equaled 61 
cents for each $1 of contributions, while the min- 
ing industry paid 91 cents for each $1 of contri- 
butions. 

Between 37 and 61 percent of the mining 
employers in Cliffe-plan States obtained rate 
reductions. If these States and Connecticut are 
omitted from consideration because the operation 
of their laws, as previously explained, resulted in 
the assignment of an unusually high proportion 
of reductions for all employers, 18 percent of the 
mining employers eligible for rate modification in 


18 In Connecticut 74 percent of the mining employers obtained rate reduc- 


tions, but the industry employed a relatively insignificant proportion of the 


of the lumber industry, which accounted for about _ state's covered workers. 


Table 8.—Estimated average 1941 contribution rate and distribution of 1940 pay roll at specified 1941 contribution 
rates, 17 States 
{Amounts in thousands] 




































































- wa for all Distribution of 1940 pay roll at specified 1941 contribution rate 
1 pay roll for all experi- | a ea ee — 
Esti- ence-rating accounts l 
mated Below 2.7 percent Above 2.7 percent 
average, ’ ee . a a —_—_—_— 
| | 2.7 percent 
State oes, | Percentage | Total at re- Total at in- . 
bution | distribution | 9 9 = 1.0-1.8/1.9-2,6| ‘uced rates creased rates ey 3.7-4.0 
ef emt Ty | wy | come | Bite | some | ont TT meee | go occe | Per | acrocnel Por-| Bite | Sent 
| State rate | Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 
a | wx | — aoe a sie = 
| } 
ES eee $7, 519, 228 | 100.0 | 100.0} 23] 7.9] 21.7] 18.2 |$3,770,005| 50.1 |$3,431,807| 45.7 |$317,261 | 4.2| 2.7 1.5 
Alabama ? 2.0|  267,967| 3.6| 100.0 |....... 11.3 | 29.3| 33.0| 197,306 | 73.6| 70,661 | 26.4 | 
California 2.4 2,015,336 | 26.8 | 100.0 j.......].....-- 10] 25.5 534, 783 | 26.5 |1, 480, 553 | 73. 5 | 
Connecticut ?__ 2.2 749,229 | 10.0 | 100.0 |----.--|..,.._. 28.2; 58.5 | 649,238 | 86.7 99,991 | 13.3 | 
Hawaii ? L4 69, 565 | -9 | 100.0 | 24.2 35.5 12.4; 2.4 51, 807 | 74.5 | 17, 758 | 25. 5 | | 
as 2.2 814,737 | 10.8 | 100.0 — 14.5 15.8 ea 246,989 | 30.3 567, 748 | 69.7 |_. | 
ESS 2.0 169, 477 2.3 | 100.0 |_...- 11.4 _' 5 aoe 109,741 | 64.8 | 59,736 | 35.2 )..._--. | aS 
| es 2.6 | 1277,072| 3.7 | 100.0 | 5 17.0 |.......| 48,525 | 17.5 | 198,985 | 71.8 29,499 | 10.7 | 10.7 
Minnesote.............-- 2.1 454, 771 6.0 | 100.0 |...... 13.5 | 26.9) 20.7 | 278,027 | 61.1 | 55,885 | 12.3 | 120,859 | 26.6 | 26.6 | 
ee 1.3 117,905 | 1.6 | 100.0 |...---- 52.2 13.7 .6 78, 365 | 66.5 39, 540 | 33.5 |... | Secan 
| | | | | | | | 
New Hampshire____---- 2.5 108,215 | 1.4 | 100.0 ae en 3.5 | 37.2] 44,066 | 40.7 | 64,149 | 59.3 | = 
ae 2.6 246,941 | 3.3 | 100.0 jose 4.1 28.5 80,392 | 32.6 | 105,755 | 42.8 | 60,794 | 24.6 | 13.6 11.6 
South Dakota___..__.__- 1.6 38, 926 | -5| 100.0; 1.7 35.4 18. 6 1.6 22,310 | 57.3 16,616 | 42.7 | } | } 
Ea 1.5 777,912 | 10.3 | 100.0 |...-. 32.3} 35.3 | 10.4] 606,501 | 78.0| 100,469/12.9| 70,942) 91) 42| 49 
es 2.4 56, 410 -8 | 100.0 |__.--- sein 21.6 2.8 13, 767 24.4 42, 643 | 75.6 | ee en ae 
as 1.6 364, 227 | 4.8 | 100.0 |....- oe 64.4 9.6 269,463 | 74.0 | 94,764 | 26.0 |.......-- BMS oS Sa ube 
West Virginia___.......- 2.4} 4345, 851 +H 100.0 |.......| 4.5) 20.5 |....... 117, 569 | 34.0 | 228, 282 | 66.0 |... SPURTE “BRN! EE 
EE 1.4 644, 685 | 8.6 | 100.0 | 24.2 | ~-----| i 2 ae 421,156 | 65.3 | 188, 362 | 29.2 | er | sated) 2.2 | 3.3 
| | | } | 1 | 





1 Includes $63,000 pay roll for accounts with rate not determined. 


3 Modified rates effective July 1, 1941. Rates above 2.7 percent effective 
2 Modified rates effective Apr. 1, 1941. 


only during 3d quarter of 1941. 
4 Based on average annual pay roll. 
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the remaining States obtained rates below 2.7 
percent. In Indiana, Kentucky, and Oregon, 
reduced rates were assigned to less than 10 percent 
of the employers engaged in mining. In Indiana, 
employers in mining had benefit charges of $1.34 
for each $1 of contributions in 1940, as compared 
with 43 cents for all employers in the State (table 
10). Again omitting the Cliffe-plan States and 
Connecticut, the proportion of mining employers 
with reduced rates was less than half of the 
average for all industries in every State except 
California,'® Kansas, and South Dakota (table 9). 

In the five States where contribution rates 
above 2.7 percent were effective, such rates were 
assigned to between 30 and 73 percent of mining 
employers. In Kentucky, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
the relative number of mining employers with 
increased rates was more than twice the average 
for all industries. 

16 The relatively favorable experience of mining employers in California 
is largely due to the fact that the principal activity classified in that indus- 


try division, petroleum production, is characterized by relatively stable 
employment. 


Construction.—In 14 States, construction em- 
ployers obtained relatively fewer rate reductions 
than employers in any other industry division; 
this difference is attributable to the unstable 
character of the industry. During 1940, $1.55 in 
benefits was charged to employers in construction 
for each $1 of contributions, as compared with 61 
cents per $1 for all industries. While more than 
50 percent of the rated construction accounts in 
Connecticut, Hawaii, and Virginia obtained rates 
below 2.7 percent, less than 10 percent in 9 other 
States '* received rate reductions; more than 95 
percent of the Indiana employers in this industry 
and all of those in Vermont continued to pay 
contributions at the 2.7-percent rate. Only in 
Hawaii, where the defense program occasioned 
accelerated construction activity, did the propor- 
tion of construction employers with reduced rates 
approximate that of the average for all industries. 

1’ In Oregon the same proportion of mining and construction accounts 
received reduced rates. 


1§ California, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, South Dakota, and Vermont. 


Table 9.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1941 contribution rates below and above 2.7 percent,' 
by industry division, 17 States 





Percent of accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent 

































































| | | | 
ili . Ala- Cali- Con- _ ; Ne- 
Industry division Total? bame | fernia Weston Howail Indians) Kenens Kentucky? Minnesota | praska 
| Below | Above | Below | Below | Below | Below | Below | Below | Below | Above | Below | Above | Below 
a eo _ = oS - — pa on ] | 
,; : | 55.0 13.3 79.4 28.0 88.3 | 70.3 36.6 | 49.1 16.4 18.6 59.6 40.4 51.8 
Mining....... | 334| 221| 37.4| 194] m1] @ | 82] 22] 65] 50.0] m8) m2] © 
Construction 23.1 34.9 47.4 9.4; 60.2) 65.4 3.5 5.5 6.0 49.1 11.4 88.6 6.5 
Manufacturing. | 49.7 11.1 67.0 22.3; 83.5| 75.8) 33.3] 657.7 20.7 13.9 54.1 45.9 56.1 
Transportation, communication, and other | } 

FSS eee | §4.8)] IL! 82.1 32.9 92.9} 67.3 32.2; 49.8 11.2 16.5 57.0 43.0 47.8 
Wholesale and retail trade | 60.7 11.1 92.1 32.9) 95.7) 68.2; 427) 53.7 17.2 13.5 61.1 38.9 55.5 
Finance, insurance, and real estate | 74.1 6.6 99. 2 47.1; 97.2) 826) 669) 980.1 26.8 5.6 80.1 19.9 74.8 
Service industries 58. 2 12.7 90.7 24.5 90.7} 71.0) 342] 36.5 16.1 14.4 71.1 28.9 46.0 
Establishments not elsewhere classified __- 45.7 | 25.0 (8) 19. 2 “a7; © | © | @ 16.7 14.3 44.3 55.7 (3) 

| | | | 
| Percent of accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent 
New South | West : 
| Hamp- Oregon D akota | Texas | Vermont | Virginia Virginia Wisconsin 
shire } 
| 7 | | | 
a pp 2 7 rr | | 
Below | Below | Above | Below | Below | Above | Below Below Below | Below| Above 
eS ae sipsiininaleael B.2 Ad 
| | 
ae 4 46.5 33.7 | 35.4 36.3} 80.7) 193] 348 90.0 53.8 65.1 8.9 
a al ‘ aoe? 9.4| 8094; 194] 613| 387) @ 44.0 25.5| 26.6 29.7 
Construction _- 7.4 9.4 72.2 | 6.9 | 43.7 | 56.3 | 40 70.1 12.2 20.9 35.7 
Manufacturing. . 33.9 22.0} 48.0 | 32.9} 76.3] 23.7 | 19.8 84.5 41.0 63.0 6.7 
Transportation, communication, and other | | 

public utilities_- err isioiecleliiaalais 58.3 | 40. 4 | 24.7 42.6 | 74.6 | 25. 4 41.5 94.8 50.6 68.0 6.9 
Wholesale and retail trade. 3 57.2 40.0 26.2 | 40.0 | 90.5 | 9.5 50.0 96.7 68.4 74.1 3.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate____- 87.7 65.6 12.9 | 52.1 | 93. 2 | 6.8 78.8 99.7 86.2 85.6 2.1 
Service industries__. ‘ 35. 2 | 38.2 29. 4 | 31.3 88. 2 11.8 22.8 96.1 56.8 64.6 13.4 
Establishments not elsewhere classified | (3) 16.4 42.6 | () 56.6 43.4 (3) (3) () 50.0 25.0 

















1 Rates above 2.7 percent effective during 1941 only in Kentucky, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Texas, and Wisconsin; in Oregon, effective only in July- 
September 1941. 
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2 Excludes 34 Kentucky accounts with rate not determined. 
3 Not computed; less than 25 rated accounts in industry division 
448 rated accounts in construction assigned rate of 2.7 percent 
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Table 10.—Ratio of benefits to contributions in 1940 
and percent of rated accounts with reduced rates in 
1941, for construction industry and all industries, 17 
States 





Ratio (percent) of | Percent of rated ac- 
benefits to contri- counts with reduced 














butions rates 
State 
All indus- | Construc- | All indus- | Construc- 
tries tion tries tion 

Nia cs oni 48 116 79 47 
i “ws EI 87 130 28 9 
Connecticut - _._......._- 26 98 88 60 
Sa 15 17 70 65 
a 43 178 37 4 
Sea 44 188 49 5 
"SRP etgs 45 () 16 6 
en. .............- 86 476 60 ll 
si“ a 74 334 52 6 
New Hampshire--__.____- 77 137 46 7 
Oe 62 164 34 9 
South Dakota-__-__...___- 36 187 36 7 
SE 44 119 81 44 
ss SS 59 213 | 35 0 
Sea 58 96 | 90 70 
West Virginia_.._..._._- 38 116 | 54 12 
I 39 131 65 21 











1 Data by industry not reported. 


In the 3 Cliffe-plan States and in Connecticut, the 
proportion was more than 50 percent of the State- 
wide average. In Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, South Dakota, and 
Vermont, the proportion of construction accounts 
with reduced rates was less than 20 percent of the 
State-wide average for all industries. 

The proportion of construction accounts with 
rates above 2.7 percent was more than twice the 
average for all industries. In Minnesota and 
Oregon, more than 70 percent of these employers 


were assigned such rates. Wisconsin, with 36. 


percent, reported the lowest proportion of con- 
struction accounts with increased rates. It is 
safe to assume that in the States where the maxi- 
mum rate was 2.7 percent a large proportion of the 
employers in this industry would have had rates 
above 2.7 percent if such rates had been provided 
by law. 

Finance, insurance, and real estate —In contrast 
to the experience of the mining and construction 
industries, employers in finance, insurance, and 
real estate had the largest proportion of accounts 
with reduced contribution rates in each of the 17 
States; in eight States the proportion was 50 
percent greater than the State-wide average for 
all industries. Among employers in the finance 
group, the proportion of accounts with reduced 
rates varied from 27 percent in Kentucky to 
approximately 100 percent in Alabama and 
Virginia and was less than 50 percent only in 
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Kentucky and California. In 10 States, contribu- 
tion rates below 2.7 percent were assigned to more 
than 80 percent of the finance accounts eligible for 
rate modification. As might have been expected, 
relatively fewer employers in this group had 
contribution rates in excess of 2.7 percent than 
in any other industry. While 20 percent of the 
Minnesota accounts in this group had rates above 
2.7 percent, less than 7 percent of those in 
Kentucky, Texas, and Wisconsin obtained such 
rates. 

Wholesale and retail trade——The experience of 
trade employers had an important influence in 
determining the State-wide experience with respect 
to rate modification, in that between one-third and 
one-half of all subject employers were in this 
industry division; 61 percent of employers in trade 
who were eligible for rate modification obtained 
reduced rates in 1941, as compared with 55 percent 
for all industries. The proportion of trade em- 
ployers with reduced rates ranged from 17 percent 
in Kentucky to 97 percent in Virginia and reached 
60 percent or more in eight States. In all States 
except Hawaii, the proportion of employers who 
obtained rate reductions was higher than for the 
State asa whole. On the other hand, the number 
of employers in this division with rates above 2.7 
percent ranged from 3.2 percent in Wisconsin to 39 
percent in Minnesota. The proportion (11 per- 
cent) of all trade employers with rates above 2.7 
percent was slightly below the average for all 
industries. The ratio of benefits to contributions 
for employers in the trade division was 56 cents 
for each $1 of 1940 contributions, only slightly less 
than the all-industry figure of 61 cents. 

Manufacturing —Employers in manufacturing, 
although not as numerous as those in trade, 
accounted for a substantial portion of State pay 
rolls; consequently, their rate-modification experi- 
ence has an important bearing upon the total yield 
to the unemployment compensation fund. Exam- 
ination of the experience of individual States 
indicates that the proportion of manufacturing 
accounts with rate reductions ranged from 20 
percent in Vermont to 84 percent in Virginia; in 
nine States, more than half of all rated employers 
in manufacturing obtained rates below 2.7 percent. 
Only in four States, however, did the proportion 
of rate reductions among manufacturing employers 
exceed the State-wide average for employers in all 
industries. 
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Since many activities comprised within this 
industry division are characterized by unstable 
employment, it is not surprising that the propor- 
tion of manufacturing employers with rates above 
2.7 percent exceeded the average for all industries 
in three of the five States which assigned such 
rates. The proportion of Kentucky and Wis- 
consin manufacturers with increased rates was 
only slightly below the State-wide average. 

The low proportion of reduced rates obtained 
by Vermont employers can be attributed to the 
seasonal nature of two manufacturing industries— 
lumber, and stone, clay, and glass—which com- 
prised two-fifths of all rated manufacturing 
accounts. Only 11 of the 142 rated employers in 
these industries obtained reduced rates in 1941. 

In New Hampshire, the experience of the shoe, 
textile, and lumber-manufacturing industries, 
which together accounted for more than two-fifths 


# As has been noted above, the low proportion of Oregon manufacturing 
employers with reduced rates and the high proportion with increased rates 
reflect the experience of the lumber-manufacturing industry, which accounted 
for approximately two-fifths of all employers in this industry division g 


of the manufacturing employers eligible for rate 
modification, contributed to the fact that only 
one-third of all manufacturers obtained rate 
reductions; only one-fifth of the employers in 
these three groups obtained reduced rates in 1941. 

Other industries—From 11 (Kentucky) to 95 
percent (Virginia) of the transportation and other 
utilities accounts had reductions in 1941; in nine 
States, 50 percent or more of the accounts in this 
industry had such reductions. A high proportion 
of public-utilities accounts obtained rate reduc- 
tions, but their experience was offset by the 
relatively poor experience of the more numerous 
transportation accounts. In seven States, the 
proportion of accounts in all industries with 
reduced rates exceeded that in transportation 
and other public utilities. The proportion of 
such accounts with increased rates varied from 
approximately 7 percent in Wisconsin to 43 per- 
cent in Minnesota. 

In the service industry, the proportion of em- 
ployers with reduced rates ranged from 16 percent 


Table 11.—Percent of rated experience-rating accounts with 1941 contribution rates below and above 2.7 percent,' 
by average annual pay roll, 17 States 





Percent of accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent 
















































































] 
Average annual pay roll Alabama |Californial ( aa” Hawaii | Indiana | Kansas Kentucky ! Minnesota Nebraska 
| | 
Below | Below | Below | Below Below | Below Below Above Below Above Below 
} 
Total... | 79. 4 | 28.0 88.3 | 70.3 36. 6 | 49.1 16.4 18.6 59.6 40.4 51.8 
Not classified 30 20 | 70 |) (30 20 | 30 4.2 31.4 48.6 51.4 5.1 
Classified _. 79.4 28. 0 88.3 70.3 36.7 49.1 17.1 17.9 60. 4 39.6 58.0 
Below .$5,000__. 67.8 25. 2 | 75.0 65.8 32. 2 40. 2 12.1 26.5 59.7 40.3 59.9 
5,000-9,999 78.7 | 21.1 | 88. 6 71.6 28.9 | 37.1 13.0 17.2 58.5 41.5 49.3 
10,000-19,999 | 86.0 27. 5, | 90. 4 83. 6 34.5 51.9 19. 6 11.4 60.1 39.9 51.6 
20,000-49,999 | 83. 4 | 29.6 | 91.8 82.2 43.1 | 54.4 23.9 12.3 64.1 35.9 62.7 
50,000-99,999 | 79.5 | 28. 6 88.8 84.3 40.4 54.8 28.1 15.4 64.0 36.0 71.7 
100, 000-999, 999 71.4 29. 1 87.9 94.8 40.6 | 68.2 21.4 16.3 67.3 32.7 75.1 
1,000,000 or more 75.1 32.1 92.9 (‘) 42.5 | (*) 23.1 0 80.0 20.0 (4) 
Percent of accounts with rates below and above 2.7 percent 
New | | South West Ww in 
Hamp- Oregon i+ Texas Vermont | Virginia | y; yiscons 
shire | | Dakota Virginia 
SS ee erenees | : = 
Below | Below | Above | Below | Below | Above | Below | Below Below Below Above 
| | | 
Total__- 46.5 | 33.7] 35.4 | 36.3 80.7 | 19.3 34.8 90.0 53.8 65.1 8.9 
Not classified ___- (4) 30 30 30 33.7 66. 3 30 84.4 39 35.7 36.3 
Classified wane 46.8 33.7 | 35.4 36.3 82.3 17.7 34.8 90. 2 53.8 65.5 8.5 
Below $5,000___.____- 45.3 27.8 50.8 35.3 75.8 24. 47.0 99. 6 58.1 49.8 16.9 
5,000-9,999 . 47.6 34.0 | 35.9 29.6 77.5 22. 5 30.2 93.7 48.6 57.4 10.0 
10,000-19,999 48.3 36.5 27.2 36. 6 83.1 16.9 34.5 88.9 56.1 68.7 5.5 
20,000-49,999_ __ 48.0 36. 6 27.2 | 41.7 85.1 14.9 34.7 90.1 59.3 72.9 7.5 
50,000-99,909.-- 50.9 40. 4 | 24.0 | 45.7 84.8 15.2 40.9 87.9 62.2 73.9 8.0 
100,000-999, 999 siahsaumetbeabenidia 40.3 30.9 32. 50.0 84.2 15.8 28.0 78.5 38.3 70.1 5.4 
1,000,000 or more_.._._----_-- () () | 0) ( 93.8 6.2 O} 78.4 37.0 74.2 3.2 





























1 Rates above 2.7 pereent effective during 1941 only in Kentucky, Minne- 


Sota, Oregon, Texas and Wisconsin; in Oregon, effective only in July-Sep- 


tember 1941. 


+ Excludes 34 accounts with rate not determined. 
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P 3 All accounts not classified by size of pay roll were ineligible for rate modi- 
cation. 
4 Not computed; less than 25 rated accounts in pay-roll interval. 
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in Kentucky to 96 percent in Virginia; in eight 


States, it exceeded 50 percent. In another eight 
States, the proportion of service employers with 
reduced rates exceeded the State-wide average 
for all industries.. The proportion with rates 
above 2.7 percent varied from 12 percent in 
Texas to 29 percent in Oregon. 


Analysis of Rates by Size of Pay Roll 


Analysis of the data on rate modification by 
size of pay roll failed to reveal a uniform pattern of 
experience among the 17 States (table 11). 
Variations among States in the proportion of 
accounts in given pay-roll groups with reduced 
rates are in part attributable to the nature of the 
industrial activity of these firms. Thus, Hawaii 
employers with average annual pay rolls of 
$100,000-1,000,000 had a greater proportion of 
reduced rates than employers in any other pay- 
roll group, while New Hampshire employers in the 
same group had the smallest proportion. Most 
of the Hawaii employers in this group were in the 
relatively stable sugar-manufacturing industry, 
while many of the New Hampshire employers 
were in the highly seasonal textile and shoe- 
manufacturing industries. 

The data indicate that in California, Hawaii, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin there was a general tendency 
for the proportion of accounts with reduced rates 
to increase with a rise in the size of pay roll; in 
Virginia, however, the tendency was in the op- 
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posite direction. In Indiana, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia, employers with pay rolls between 
$20,000 and $100,000 tended to have a greater 
proportion of reduced rates than employers in 
any other pay-roll groups. 

In nine States, rate reductions were relatively 
fewer among employers with pay rolls of less than 
$10,000. In each of the five States which assigned 
rates above 2.7 percent, the small concerns had 
the largest proportion of increased rates. In 
contrast, employers in Vermont and Virginia with 
pay rolls pelow $5,000 were more successful in 
obtaining rate reductions than employers with 
larger pay rolls. The provision in the Virginia 
law requiring the treatment of all employers with 
pay rolls of less than $10,000 in each of the 3 
preceding calendar years as one employer and the 
assignment of a rate based upon their combined 
experience enabled all in this group to qualify 
for reduced rates. Apart from this special group, 
less than 80 percent of the employers with pay 
rolls below $10,000 obtained rate reductions. 

In 5 of the 10 States in which there were more 
than 25 employers with pay rolls of $1 million 
and over, these employers were more successful 
in obtaining reduced rates than employers in any 
other pay-roll group. In Virginia and West 
Virginia, however, such employers were the least 
successful in obtaining rate reductions. Em- 
ployers with pay rolls of $1 million or more had 
the smallest proportion of accounts with rates 
above 2.7 percent. 
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Tue YEAR 1940 was characterized by sharp em- 
ployment increases in industries producing such 
durable goods as automobiles, aircraft, ships, 
machinery, and other ferrous metal products, and 
by an expansion in construction, arising out of 
the Nation’s need for cantonments, shipways, air- 
ports, and armament plants. Industries covered 
by State unemployment compensation laws par- 
ticipated to agreater extent than all nonagricultural 
industry in the general economic improvement. 
By December 1940, covered employment’ totaled 
24.4 million, 2.4 million more than in December 
1939 and 4.3 million above December 1938. In 
manufacturing, the increase from December 1939 
to December 1940 in the number of covered 
workers employed in the production of durable 
goods was more than three times the increase in 
the number producing nondurable goods. 

Average monthly covered employment in- 
creased 8 percent over 1939, to 23.1 million, as 
against a gain of only 4 percent in total nonagri- 
cultural employment.? Similarly, total wages in 
covered employment rose 12 percent above 1939, 
to $32.4 billion, as against a rise of less than 11 
percent in all nonagricultural salaries and wages.’ 
About two-thirds of wages and salaries in all indus- 
tries in 1940 were for covered employment, a 
slightly higher proportion than in 1939. The 
increase was due partly to extension of coverage 





*Prepared in the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. The estimates of 1940 employment and wages were presented in 
the Bulletin, July 1941, pp. 3-14, and preliminary 1940 data in the Social 
Security Yearbook, 1940, pp. 221-225. For data on 1939 employment and 
wages, see the Bulletin, May 1941, pp. 20-26 and the Yearbook, pp. 205-221. 
A detailed analysis of data for 1939 was also published in Employment and 
Wages of Covered Workers in State Unemployment Compensation Systems, 
1989, Employment Security Memorandum No. 17, August 1941, and for 1938 
in Employment and Pay Rolls in State Unemployment Compensation Systems, 
1988, Employment Security Memorandum No. 6, April 1949. 

' For a description of the data analyzed in this article and their limitations, 
see the section at the end of the article. 

1 As estimated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some part of the differ- 
ence in the degree of increase between the two series may be due to a down- 
ward bias, of unknown proportions, in the BLS estimate resulting from the 
identical-firm sampling method used. This method fails to include employ- 
ment in new firms, resulting in an understatement of the total increase in 
employment. 

4 As estimated by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Employment and Wages of Workers Covered 


by State Unemployment Compensation 


1940°* 


and partly to the greater increases in wage rates 
and weekly hours of work in covered than in non- 
covered employment. 


Industrial Trends 


Manufacturing.—Not until the initiation of the 
national defense program in June did any sub- 
stantial rise occur in the manufacturing industries 
other than the durable-goods industries. The 
average increase per month in manufacturing 
employment, June—December 1940, was 162,000, 
more than one and one-half times the correspond- 
ing 1939 rate of 105,000 per month. Nearly a 
million more covered manufacturing workers 
were employed at the end of December 1940 than 
at the end of June, a rise of 9.3 percent; the cor- 
responding gain in 1939 was only 629,000 or 
6.6 percent. Covered employment in manu- 


Table 1.—Employment of covered workers by month, 
and total wages in covered employment by quarter, 
1938-40 ! 

{In thousands] 























Period 1938 1939 1940 
Employment 2 

Monthly average -___...--- 19, 929 21, 378 23, 087 
a iecainctnicmaaie 19, 893 20, 209 21, 845 
February - ic iiaiioesanlanaba 19, 699 20, 249 21, 872 
March ET 19, 838 20, 754 22, 199 
SE iekas wicenhenias ckpaniandieaa 19, 853 20, 716 22, 305 
May...-- PERCE I 19, 607 21, 053 22, 580 
June... , odtinanaminon 19, 550 21, 358 22, 839 
Te 19, 556 21, 298 22, 886 
Aueet...... sip eliip ae eae 19, 959 21, 745 23, 497 
| ae 20, 412 22, 370 23, 967 
_ SNe ae 20, 357 22, 458 24, 235 
See 20, 280 22, 334 24, 396 
pi SE eee ees: 20, 148 21, 987 24, 417 

Wages 3 

a ee $26, 200,026 | $29, 069, 447 $32, 441, 754 
January-March. -...........-.- 6, 189, 095 6, 659, 398 7, 482, 129 
PE Se 6, 345, 315 6, 991, 730 7, 737, 577 
eee 6, 465, 391 7, 310, 303 , 035, 
October-December __----- sence 7, 200, 225 8, 108, 016 9, 186, 193 














1 Excludes data for railroads and other groups subject, as of July 1, 1939, to 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

2 Includes estimates for some months of 1938 for New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia. 

3 Adjusted to include estimated nontaxable wages (wages in excess of 
$3,000) in New York for 1938 and 1939. 
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facturing reached 11.4 million by December 1940, 
more than 1.2 million or 12 percent above the 
December 1939 level. 

Construction.—After sharply curtailed oper- 
ations in January, caused by unusually severe 
weather, covered employment in construction 
industries rose in each month of 1940 to a peak in 


October. The latter half of the year was char- 
acterized by initiation of defense construction of 





shipways, airports, and industrial plants, and 
rapid completion of Army cantonments employing 
thousands of workers, many of whom had not 
formerly been attached to the covered labor 
market. Covered employment in the construction 
industry at the end of December 1940 was 1.2 
million, 429,000 or 53 percent above December 
1939 employment. These figures undoubtedly 
understate the increase in total construction em- 


Table 2.—Employment of covered workers, by State and month, 1940! 


{In thousands] 

































































Average monthly em- 
ployment Per- 
centage 
. No- change 
Jan- Feb- : Sep- Octo- De- 
State Per- Per- March} April | Ma June Jul August vem- y 
Num. | cent- |centage uary | ruary P y y gust tember| ber ber |cember et 
ber age | change Dee, 
distri- | from | 1940 3 
bution | 19392 
| | | } 
ene 23, 086.6) 100.0) +8. 0/21, $45. 0/21, 871. 6/22, 198. 7/22, 304. 8/22, 580. 5/22, 839. 1/22, 886. 5,23, 497. 0/23, 967. 2/24, 235. 5/24, 395 7/24, 417.2) +111 
Alabama._-.-_.___. 288. 9 1.3} +10. 9} 268.6) 272.5) 278.2) 276.7) 280. 1| 280. 9) 281.7) 291.6; 209.7) 311.3) 313.1) 312.1) +4147 
aS 12.8 1 +25. 4) 6.5 6.7 7.4 11.4 15. 4} 18.4 20. 7} 20. 4) 15.3 12.2 9.8 9.1) +20.8 
~~" ae 60. 3 3] +43) 59.7 59.9 61.4 60. 0 60. 0) 59.4 57.9 58. 1] 59.0 60.5 62. 5 65.1) +47 
Arkansas___._______ 146. 2 -6) +49) 136.0) 136.8) 141.1} 139.1) 139.9) 140.6) 143.0) 149.3) 156.5) 160.2 156. 5| 155.3} +64 
California_-__.___._- 1, 380.7 6.0) +9.2) 1,276.0) 1,275. 3) 1,303.6) 1, 333.0) 1,359.4) 1,379.1) 1,406.7) 1,452.7) 1,443.4) 1,449.2) 1,451.9) 1,437.9) +16.0 
nee. .......... 133.5 -6) +3.0) 125.6) 124.2) 127.5) 127.0) 130.5) 134.6) 135.2) 139.0) 138.8} 140.3] 139.6) 130.4) +7.5 
Connecticut_.._.....| 494.9) 2.1) +12.5) 463.8) 462.2) 465.9) 470.0) 475.6; 482.7) 489.5) 503. 4| 518.0] 528.3) 537.8) 541.5) +17.4 
Delaware___________ 67.6) .3} +12.5) 61.0 61.5 63. 8) 65.3 67.0 69. 1] 68.7 72. 3] 73.6 70. 5 69. 5| 68.7) +101 
Dist. of Col_....... 176. 8} -8} 49.1) 163.0) 164.3) 172.7) 172.6) 177.3) 177.8) 176.5) 178.4) 178.6) 184.1 187.6) 188.8) +93 
aS 252. 2) 1. 1) +7. 6 258.3} 260.1) 256.3) 238.4) 226.6) 222.7; 225.4/ 235.6) 244.2) 2685 | 287. 4| = +15.0 
| | | 
ee 360. al 1.6, +88 338. 2| 347.7) 355.7 7.0) 246. 8 347. ol 348.01 362.4 374.2} 384.8) 388.9} 387.0 12.7 
SR 67.1 .3} 3—8.4 59. 0 59.5 60. 4] 61. 9) 62.6 75.5 78.6 76. 5 67.7 66. 3} 67.5 69.2) 3-22 
RS: 63. 4 3} = +5.8) 54.8 53.7 56. 3] 58. 6] 63. 0} 67.3 66. 3 69. 5} 70. 0 69. 9} 66. 8} 64.8) +51 
ET 1, 799. 5 7.8) 4 +12. 2) 1,714.2) 1,714.1) 1, 736. 4| 1, 754. 7) 1,771.6) 1,789.4) 1,790.2) 1,822.4) 1,852.8) 1,872.1) 1,889.9) 1,886.0) 4414.1 
ge ea 609. 6) 2.6, +11.3) 572.4) 571.6] 574.5] 580.4] 592.4) 599.9) 596.3! 628.4) 648.5) 647.3] 650.3) 653.6) +13.1 
NE 236. 1) 1.0) +3.2) 221.6) 220.7) 225.0) 230.9) 235.4) 238.1) 238.7) 243.5) 245.9) 245.7) 245.4) 242.1) +49 
ewer. _........... 149.0 .6} +4.1/ 135.7) 137.3] 143.5} 147.2) 149.2) 151.1 152.3) 153.0) 152.9) 155.4] 154.8) 155.5) +01 
Kentucky__......-- 265. 9 1.2) +8.2) 260.3) 257.6) 259.0) 260.2) 263.8) 264.0 264.4) 269.8) 273.8] 269.0) 269.6; 279.0) +62 
Louisiana------.---- 289. 5 1.3) +7.3) 267.0) 268.3) 279.3) 276.5) 279.4! 277.2) 274.6) 284.2) 290.2} 323.4) 324.4) 329.0 +163 
eee 143. 5 6) +4. 8 139.8) 137.6) 135.1) 131.4 137. 2) 144.9} 148.9) 151. 9) 151.1) 148. ‘ 146. 9) 148. 8) +7.4 
j | | | | | | | 
Maryland_________- 395. 3 1.7) +13.2} 363.1) 363.5) 374.0) 376.6] 379.8] 387.8 391.5) 402.4) 412.8] 418.8) 434.4) 439.5) +224 
Massachusetts ____- 1, 113. 8} 4.8) +-10.5) 1,076.3) 1,067.7) 1,070.8) 1,060.2) 1,070.1) 1,088.5) 1,093 9) 1,121.1] 1, 146.7/ 1,172.6) 1,196.3) 1,201.9) +182 
Michigan ___.-._--- 1, 123.9) 4.9) +11.5) 1,059.6) 1,064.8) 1,080.8) 1,087.6) 1,087.3) 1,085.0 1,033.7! 1,102.7) 1, 177. 3| 1, 220.6, 1, 239.4) 1,248.3) +13.4 
Minnesota. ---.-.--- 373. 3) 1.6) §—4.7) 345.7) 340.1) 345.6) 360.7) 372.6) 386.9) 385.7) 394.3) 393.7] 7.8} 385.9) 380.3) §—5.2 
Mississippi__--_--_- 116.8) 5) +9.4) 102.7) 105.3) 112.5) 111.5) 111.0, 110.6) 111.5) 114.8) 120.1) 137.3} 137.2) 127.5) 423.8 
Deer... .......- 554. 1] 2.4) +5.0) 526.1) 531.8) 543.8) 549.0} 550.0) 550.7) 551.7) 555.5] 565.8) 574.1) 573.8] 577.2) +7.5 
Montana________--- 73.8) 3) +8.1 61. 4) 60. 4) 63. 5 68. 8) 72.6 75.9 81.3 82. 6 82. 4) 80.9 78.9 77.5) +10.0 
Nebraska. _.._----| 104. 1) 4) +2.1 97. 3} 96.3} 100.0) 103.9; 106.6) 106.9) 105.9! 107.0) 107.1) 106.9) 107.1) 103.5) +423 
Sra 24. 4) -1) +10.0 21.1) 21. 2) 22. 4 24.0 25. 1 26. 1 26. 0 26. 4 26. 0| 25. 3} 25. 1) 24.6 +7.2 
New Hampshire._-| 104. ‘| -5| +3.2) 102.2) 100.5 98. 6 96. ° 100. 8) 105. 3| 109.3; 110.8) 109.9) 107.3) 1085. 0} 106. " +4.5 
} | 
New Jersey _--__.--- 974. 0) 4.2) +9.9) 917.0) 918.9) 934.6) 939.3) 949.5) 966.8 966.3) 995.8) 1,014.7) 1,023.5! 1,032.4) 1,028.9) +121 
New Mexico. -_-_--..- 48.8 2) +15.1) 44.9 44. 6) 47.2 48.6 49.9 50.3 50. 5 51.4 51. 0) 50.0 49.5 48.1). +3.6 
New York_-_.__..-- 3, 313. 1) 14.3} +65.2) 3,185.2) 3,199.4) 3,234.4) 3,236.8) 3,275.7) 3,269.8) 3, 282.7| 3,362.6) 3,434.2) 3,445.6) 3,444.6) 3,385.8) +82 
North Carolina____- 467.2 2.0| +5.2) 450.9) 450.6; 452.1) 447.8) 447.4) 449.0) 446.2) 472.2) 489.2) 500.7) 494.7) 505.4) +84 
North Dakota____-_- 27. 4| -1) +46 24.7 24.0 24.7 25.5) 26.8 28.3 28. 4 29.0 29.9 28.8! 20.5 29.1; +84 
eS 1, 507. 5| 6.5, +7.9) 1,427.6) 1,428.6) 1,440.5) 1,445.4) 1,469.4) 1,494.5) 1,488.2) 1,527.9! 1,562.5] 1, 591.4/ 1,605.5) 1,608.5) +9.5 
Oklahoma_________- 184. 6) -8| +1.7| 172.7) 174.3) 181.1) 180.9] 183.5) 183.9) 183.6) 186.0) 189.7) 192.2) 192.6) 195.0) +63 
ae 192. 1) .8| +24.7) 170.5) 169.3) 175.1) 181.9) 192.1) 200.4) 202.9) 210.6; 207.2) 200.5; 197.2) 197.8) +20.7 
Pennsylvania___.._| 2, 369. 1| 10.3; +8.1/ 2,293.3) 2,282.7) 2,300.8 2,310.3) 2,332.9 2,355.8) 2,364.1) 2,391.4) 2,445.9) 2,437.1) 2,457.3) 2,457.8) +466 
Rhode Island --- __- 204. 6) “9 +5.8) 197.1) 195.2) 193.7) 192. | 193.9} 196.3) 199.6} 207.8] 212. 6) 219. “ 222.0; 225.8, +123 
| | | | | | 
South Carolina____- 220. 7 1.0) +8. 1| 207.4) 210. d 213.6; 213.6) 213.9) 214.8) 214.3) 219.7; 230.1] 232. 5] 235.0) 243.2) 15.0 
South Dakota______ 34. 6) Al £6 ¢ 31. 0} 30. 7) 31.6 32.8 34.5 35. 8 36. 6} 36. 8 36. 8) 37.0 36. 3} 35.2) +5.2 
Tennessee_________- 317. 7] 1.4) +8.7| 293.4) 297.0) 307.1) 311.2) 314.2) 313.7] 314.7] 323.5) 331.0) 336.7) 334.7; 2334.9) +129 
a 8 672.5 2.9) +3. 638.7) 648.2) 665.4) 651.9) 656.9) 660.8) 662.2) 673.7) 687.7 604.4) 706.9) 722.7) +7.8 
 _ aS 80.3 .3) +10.5 73. 1) 71. 8} 74.2 76. 3) 78.7 83.6 83. 2 86. 3 85. 9} 83.7] 83. 3| 84.0) +67 
Veement........... 48.4 2) +4.7 44.7; 45.1) 448 45.5) 48.1 49. 6 50. 5 51.0] 51.0 50.5| 50.6 49.9) +7.8 
Saas 357.8 1.5) +10.2) 326.3) 330. 2} 336.1) 339. 9) 342.1) 349.7) 354.1) 363.4) 374.8) 382.7| 393.1) 400. 8| +23.7 
Washington ______. 294. 3 1.3) +11.3] 261.0) 261. i| 271.5) 284.5) 289.4) 301.7) 304.7) 319.2) 319.9) 311.5) 303.4) 304.1) +4144 
West Virginia......| 293.3 1.3) +9.5| 282.3) 281.5) 284.6) 282.1) 7.0) 291.7) 292.6) 297.2) 298.7) 301.4) 303.0) 317.8) +100 
Wisconsin_........- 461.5 2.0} +5.5) 436.7) 436.0) 439.5) 444. 1| 450.0, 460.6) 468.2) 472.4) 480.7) 481.0] 485.4) 483.5] +103 
Wyoming.......... 35.0 2) +2.9 29.7) 29.1 30. 8 | %7 35. 4 38. 8} 38.9 38. 9) 38. 0) 36.6) 35. 6) 36.5) +14.0 
| | } } 








1 Represents workers in covered employment on last pay roll of each type 
(weekly, semimonthly, etc.) in month. Totals are rounded sums of un- 
rounded figures, therefore may differ slightly from sums of rounded figures. 
Percents based on unrounded data. 

1 Changes in coverage provisions of State laws affect percentage changes. 

3 Effective 1940, many food-processing workers removed from coverage by 
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revision of definition of agricultural employment. 

4 Effective Jan. 1, 1940, coverage changed from 8 or more to 6 or more. 

5 Effective Jan. 1, 1949, employers of less than 8 located outside the corpo- 
rate limits of a city, village, or borough of less than 10,000 population are 
excluded from coverage. 
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requirements of the law. 


Wholesale and retail trade——The upward trend 


ployment in 1940, since many employers did not 
operate a sufficiently long period of time in a 
State during the year to meet the coverage 







pation of an enlarged holiday trade, was much 
greater than the seasonal norm. By the end of 
December, covered employment in trade reached 


6.2 million, an increase of 480,200 or 8 percent 


during the year in covered employment in whole- 


sale and retail trade was interrupted only by 
slight seasonal post-Christmas and summer de- 
clines in January-February and July. The hiring 
of workers in November and December, in antici- 


from December 1939. 


Changes in the volume of covered employment 


Table 3.—Wages in covered employment, by State and quarter, 1940! 


{In thousands] 


in trade are closely related to such changes in 
other industries. For the country 9s a whole, 
one covered employee was added in 1940 in whole- 
sale and retail trade for every three additional 





State 


Total__.. 


Sa 
Cs 
Arizona. ---- 
Arkansas__. -- 
California. _- 
Colorado ‘ 
Connecticut.......... 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
_ ae 


Georgia__..._- 
Hawaii._. 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana. . 
lows. 
Kansas : 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. . 
a a 
ee 
Massachusetts... .____- 
Michigan. ........- 
Minnesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri _ - 

Montana 

Nebraska. - 

Nevada... 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey _ - 

New Mexico... 
New York 

North Carolina____. 
North Dakota 
Ohio. . : 
Oklahoma___. 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas. .__. 
Utah = 
Vermont __. 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin___- 
Wyoming.___. 


--| 


| $32, 


nw 


to 


_ 


on 


to 

















Total ws 
January- a July- October- 
| Percentese Percentage March April-June September | December 
Amount | distribution —— 

441, 754 | 100.0 3411.6 | $7,482,120 | $7,737,577 | $8,035,855 | $9, 186, 193 
284, 866 | 9 +19. 2 65, 065 67, 161 70, 118 82, 522 
23, 102 | “a +23. 2, 910 , 381 8, 894 4,917 
78, 667 | N +6.7 19, 331 19, 517 18, 423 21, 396 
124, 406 | 4 +7.5 , 29, 361 30, 973 35, 066 
238, 118 | 6.9 +12.0 510, 145 542, 121 569, 504 616, 348 
177, 512 | 5 +6.3 41, 003 42, 446 44, 628 49, 435 
749, 230 | 2.3 +19. 5 166, 167 172, 465 183, 071 227, 527 
104, 172 | 3 +23. 4 26, 182 23, 614 25, 190 29, 186 
245, 417 8 +13.2 55, 727 59, 899 61, 840 67, 951 
263, 720 | 8 417.4 64, 598 58, 674 59, 687 80, 761 
334, 670 | 1.0 +10.1 79, 873 80, 065 81, 203 93, 529 
75, 003 | 2 446.4 16, 137 17, 243 19, 967 21, 656 
73, 092 | an +8.6 15, 359 17, 849 20, 010 19, 874 
774, 285 | 8.6 §+13.6 642, 020 667, 075 682, 149 783, 041 
869, 883 | 2.7 +15.5 195, 340 203, 089 215, 843 255, 611 
291, 161 9 +6. 5 66, 552 71, 144 72, 217 81, 248 
178, 916 | 6 +6.3 40, 705 ‘ 45, 308 48, 657 
304, 223 9 +11.8 71, 995 73, 719 76, 178 82, 331 
319, 276 | 1.0 +10.6 72, 319 76, 542 75, 389 95, 026 
156, 553 | 5 +8.4 36, 812 , 423 40, 277 43, 041 
508, 613 | 1.6 +17.8 112, 853 119, 045 126, 597 150, 118 
529, 649 | 4.7 +10. 2 354, 984 355, 858 375, 264 443, 

908, 505 | 5.9 +20. 2 437, 921 450, 694 449, 142 570, 748 
501, 655 1.5 641.3 112, 763 122, 150 128, 074 138, 668 
104, 193 | 4 +19.5 22, 125 24, 011 24, 721 33, 336 
734, 694 | 2.3 +7.1 171, 261 177, 489 179, 454 206, 490 
101, 074 | 3 +11.9 21, 766 , 768 , 663 27, 877 
128, 672 | 4 +4.8 29, 355 32, 189 32, 069 35, 059 
35, 297 | +) +13.8 7, 680 8, 757 9, 403 9, 457 
116, 680 .4 +6.9 27, 700 27, 247 30, 502 31, 231 
491, 746 4.6 | +17.7 339, 442 356, 267 373, 050 422, 987 
52, 868 | 2 +11.6 12, 276 13, 217 13, 468 13, 907 
324, 391 16. 4 $46.5 1, 272, 318 1, 277, 234 1, 317, 387 1, 457, 452 
437, 137 | 1.3 +10. 2 100, 770 102, 564 107, 918 25, 885 
31, 789 | a +7.0 6, 872 7, 773 8, 311 8, 833 
302, 139 | 23 +13.5 520, 185 544, 129 566, 481 671, 344 
242, 592 - +3.7 56, 758 59, 568 59, 896 , 370 
255, 677 8 +10.8 55, 920 63, 090 68, 68, 637 
220, 676 9.9 +12.2 745, 920 765, 702 802, 676 906, 378 
254, 210 8 +8.6 58, 151 59, 240 62, 644 74, 175 
187,013 .6 +15.0 43, 769 44, 329 45, 189 726 
40, 646 a +7.5 9, 072 9, 917 10, 456 11, 201 
337, 815 1.0 +13. 6 74, 548 80, 83, 047 99, 674 
832, 577 2.6 +6. 6 195, 600 200, 645 204, 323 232, 009 
102, 090 in +12.9 22, 903 24, 538 26, 317 28, 332 
60, 601 .2 +13.0 13, 542 14, 603 15, 572 884 
397, 430 1.2 +15. 2 86, 902 93, 820 98, 117, 872 
414, 352 1.3 +11.8 92, 878 101, 165 106, 793 113, 516 
392, 544 1.2 +12.6 91, 933 , 833 101, 366 104, 412 
685, 399 | 2.1 +10.0 157, 562 162, 839 169, 672 195, 326 
42, 758 | a +3. , 1 10, 316 y 11, 623 




















! Represents total wages earned in covered employment for all pay periods 


ended in the year or quarter. 


re 


? Changes in coverage provisions of State laws affect percentage changes. 
+ Data for 1939 include estimated nontaxable wages (wages in excess of $3,000) 


in New York. 


Bulletin, June 1942 


4 Effective 1940, many — workers removed from coverage by 
t 


vision of definition of agric 
§ See table 2, footnote 4. 
§ See table 2, footnote 5. 


ural employment. 
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Table 4.—Employment of covered workers, by major industry group and month, 1940 ' 













































































[In thousands] 

Average monthly employment 

Industrial classifica- Per- Per- | Janu- | Febru- Sep- | Octo- |Novem-| Decem 
tion 2 Stem a cent |centage| ary ary March} April | May | June July | August tember| ber ber wo 
; of | change 
ber of 

total divi- | from 

sion | 19393 
Total_._......-.|23,086.6} 100.0). _..--- +8. 0/21, 845. 0/21, 871. 6) 22, 198. 7/22, 304. 8/22, 580. 5) 22, 839. 1/22, 886. 5/23, 497. 0/23, 967. 2|24, 235. 5) 24, 305. 7/24, 417.2 
| aa ee Ff 3.9} 100.0) +11.0) 905.2) 897.8] 896.0} 879.4) 880.3) 880.1) 894.2) 914.3) 920.6) 924.3) 919.6) 9149 
Oe 119.0 -5} 13.2} +13.7) 108.6] 109.0) 111.4) 115.8} 119.8) 122.3) 123.0) 124.0) 123.7) 124.7) 1242) 121.6 
| AES 90. 4 -4/ 10.0) 43.2 94.5 93. 3 93. 4 90.1 89.1 89. 5 88.9 88. 8 88.3 88.8 89.9} 90.1 
| RE 433.3 1.9} 48.0) +14.7| 460.0) 453.9) 439.0) 412.1) 403.0) 400.7) 412.7) 432.1) 442.2) 445.1) 447.6) 451.2 
 _ SR ee 180. 8 -8} 20.1) +5.0) 182.3) 179.2) 183.7) 185.1) 187.1) 184.5) 183.1) 181.5) 178.0) 177.3) 174.3) 173.7 
_ eee 78.7 3 8.7) +11.3 59.8 62.4 68. 5 76.3 81.3 83.1 86.5 87.9 88.4 88.4 83.6) 77.6 
Construction-__-_.-_- 1, 057.0 4.6) 100.0) +10.1) 705.9) 732.0) 817.6} 947.4) 1,059.4) 1,099.1] 1,139.7) 1, 167.2] 1,196.2) 1,303.2) 1,276.2! 1,240.3 
ae 394.0 1.7; 37.3) +17.4| 245.8) 250.4) 285.2) 325.4) 358.4) 373.7) 387.5) 398.6) 420.0) 520.8) 550.8) 602.5 
eae 285. 9 1.3} 27.0} —1.7) 170.4) 174.6) 208.7) 255.8) 305.4) 320.8) 348.4) 358.0) 364.0) 356.1) 312.9) 246.5 
i hncrcctba nim 377.1 1.6) 35.7) +13.0) 289.7] 208.0) 323.7) 366.2) 395.6) 395.6) 403.8) 410.6) 412.2) 426.3) 412.5) 391.3 
Manufacturing-_-__-- 10, 715.6} 46.4) 100.0) +10. 1/10, 259. 4/10, 277. 7/10, 281. 1/10, 230. 5|10, 240. 2/10, 394. 9/10, 516. 7/10, 934. 6/11, 215. 5)11, 401. 0/11, 470. 4/11, 364.9 
Nits ectieet 5,291.6) 22.9] 49.4) +17. 5) 4,974.3) 4,972.3) 4, 985.3) 4,997.9) 5,038.4) 5,109.5) 5, 119.4 5, 317.0) 5, 533.6) 5,740.1) 5,846.0] 5, 865.0 
Se 482.1 2.1 4.5| +18.6) 434.3) 433.0) 441.0) 452.0 73.6} 484.5) 489.5) 505.7) 516.9) 524.3) 519.8) 510.6 
_ eae 394. 6 1.7 3.7; +6.8) 381.6) 381.7) 385.0) 384.7) 385.6) 387.0) 386.0) 395.5) 409.2) 416.2) 415.5) 407.7 
RE 360. 1 1.6 3.4) +9.3) 331.1) 330.9} 341.7] 353.0) 359.4) 362.9) 862.2) 368.2) 374.3) 382.1) 381.5) 3746 
Sea 1, 330.0 5.8} 12.4) +15.9) 1,299.8) 1,274.9] 1,249.3) 1,236.5] 1,241.0) 1,274.2) 1,805.7) 1,345.9) 1,385.1) 1,423.8) 1,452.7) 1,470.4 
_ ee 298. 9 1.3] 2.8) (4) | 225.5) 234.5] 242.7) 254.8] 268.0) 284.1] 206.2} 311.5) 328.5) 360.5] 380.7) 300.3 
ae 321.0 1.4) 3.0) +15.5) 300.3) 207.4) 297.1) 298.3) 208.0) 303.3) 309.7) 326.2) 343.0) 355.0) 361.8] 361.6 
[ae 452.1 1.9; 4.2) 414.7]; 422.4) 418.4) 419.8] 425.5] 428.7) 435.1/ 433.1/ 452.8) 469.5 493.5] 509.0] 516.8 
eee 782. 5 3.4) 7.3) 420.1) 739.3) 748.1) 756.2) 756.3) 757.9) 769.3) 777.0) 790.7) 797.1) 809. 5) 834.4) 854.5 
SS 541.7 2.3] 5.0) +16.4) 531.8) 538.5) 534.3) 523.6) 512.7) 492.6) 439.9) 487.7) 564.3) 618.2) 631.1) 626.1 
_-= ee 328.6 1.4/ 3.1) () | 3082) 314.9] 318.2) 313.2 313.5) 316.5] $20.1) 332.8) 345.7) 357.0) 359.5} 343.4 
Nondurable__ __-___. 5,424.0) 23.5) 50.6) +3.7) 5,285.1) 5,305.4) 5,295.8) 5, 232.6) 5, 201.8) 5, 285.4) 5,397.3) 5,617.6) 5,681.9) 5,660.9) 5,624. 4) 5, 499.9 
_ 1, 203. 9 5.2) 11.2) +3.6) 1,078.8) 1,076.8} 1,095.4) 1,122.7] 1,160.6) 1,258.1) 1,290. 5) 1,367.1) 1,333.9) 1,274.3) 1, 226.4) 1,162.0 
iin chinthaceoes 103. 0 .4 1.0} —2.2) 105.6} 105.2 97.9 98.6; 98.7) 101.3) 102.5) 105.4) 108.9) 107.8) = 106.9) 96.8 
ESE 1, 219. 5.3} 11.4) = +1.6) 1,248.3) 1, 231.1) 1,194.1] 1,169.0) 1,152.0) 1,158.5) 1,184.3) 1,208.9) 1, 243.8) 1, 270.6) 1,201.8) 1,286.1 
a a ee 899. 9 3.9} 8.4) +3.0) 878.4) 919.3] 926.5) 883.4) 854.7) 825.6) 849.8) 937. 8| 962.9} 938.9) 927.6) 803.6 
Ja eee 334.9) 1.5) 93.1) $7.9) 327.6) 9324.1) 9321.9) 326.2) 331.1) 334.5) 337.8) 339.6) 342.4) 345.7) 346.1) 3426 
ee See 529.9 2.3 5.0 —.3| 531.8) 528.7) 533.2) 526.2) 525.0) 522.3) 522.5) 525.2) 531.4) 537.4) 541.0) 534.6 
ae 458. 9 2.0) 4.3) +15.2) 439.9) 442.2) 450.4) 448. 9} 438.8) 7.9, 438.3) 450.0) 472.8] 496.3) 496.6) 494.3 
ae 150. 2| 6) 1.4) $14.1) 143.2) 143.2) 143.2) 145.0) 147.2) 149.1) 155.5) 155.9) 154.9) 157.6) 155.1) 152.3 
2 Ss 154. 9| -7) 1.4) 46.5) 1538.9} 151.3) 152.2} 149.1) 147.9} 148.1) 150.3) 154.3) 157.8) 161.9} 163.7) 168.0 
_ SOR: ---| 368.5} 1.6) 3.4! —.4| 377.6] 383.5) 381.0) 363.5) 345.8) 350.0) 365.8) 373.4) 373.1) 370.4) 369.2) 360.6 
Transportation, etc___| 1,674.1) | 7.2) 100.0} +3.9) 1,643.3! 1,639.6) 1,649.1) 1,649.1) 1,673.4) 1,680.2) 1,669.1) 1,688.8) 1,700.0) 1,701.8) 1,697.7) 1,697.3 
__ Oe 155. 0) Be 9.3) 5—8.7) 168.3} 169.5) 168.1) 167.6, 168.9/ 158.2) 144.1) 143.7) 143.4) 142.9) 142.5) 142.7 
ee 333.9) 1.4) 19.9) +11.0) 315.1) 312.1) 314. 0 317.0) 324.2) 320.8) 326.5) 338.9) 356.5) 362.3) 360. 5) 350. 5 
ee | 134.4! .6 8.0) +9.9) 128.8) 128.9] 130.1) 130.5) 132.9) 132.9) 136.5) 136.7) 137.4) 138.2) 138.9) 140.8 
«ee: | 54.5] . aS 2.4 54.3) 54.4, 54.5) 55.4) 55.9 55.3 53.9 54.5 54.1 53.3) 654.4) 53.9 
=~ eaeee } 132.2} 6 7.9 +.6) 137.5) 136.2) 135.6) 129.4) 133.1; 134.9) 129.6) 131.4) 128.4) 128.5) 129.6) 181.7 
ae 402.8} 1.7) 24.1) +1.6) 390.9) 391.5) 397.2) 396.8) 400.2) 404.6) 405.6) 407.3) 406.2) 407.6) 407.6) 418.7 
4a 441.2) 1.9) 26.4) +5.8) 429.6) 428.2) 430.2) 431.8) 437.2) 443.6) 451.9) 455.4) 453.4) 4488) 444.4) 440.1 
ae 20. 1) 1} 1.2) —1.4 18.8; 18.8 19.4) 20.6) 21.0) 20.9 21.0 20.9 20.6) 20.2 19.8) 189 
_ | aes 5,707.7| 24.7; 100.0) +6.2/ 5,401.4) 5,385. 4| 5, 567.2) 5, 566.6) 5,644.0) 5,692.8) 5,603.4) 5,714.6) 5,845.9) 5,855. 2) 6,018.9) 6, 196.9 
__ SEs 772.7; 3.4, 13.5] +7.0| 760.8) 755.4] 758.0] 758.3| 762.5| 770.0) 760.4) 774.4) 790.3; 794.8, 798.9) 7886 
Sa 735.4) 3.2} 12.9) +1.8) 725.5) 721.4) 724.3) 723.9) 729.4) 740.8) 734.9) 750.4) 751.4) 745.1) 738.6) 739.3 
Saree 991. 2| 4.3} 17.4, +6.2) 864.0} 861.3) 931.4) 916.5 938. 1| 937.2} 910.6) 950. 2) 1,011.5) 1,044.7) 1, 193. 2) 1,337.7 
ee. 625.4; 2.7) 11.0) +4.7| 607.5) 609.4) 617.8] 622.5) 628.1) 638.2) 632.0) 632.8) 632.8) 619.7) 627.4) 636.2 
EES 379.6) 1.7 6.6) +140) 358.5) 362.5) 372.4) 381.4) 384.3) 386.1) 383.9) 383.6) 380.1) 383. 388.2} 380.4 
See 352.6} 1.5) 6.2) +5.8) 311.9) 315.3) 370.0) 352.8} 353.3) 350.0) 308.8) 331.7) 370.1] 376.6) 384.7) 405.8 
EIS 583.3} 2.5) 10.2) +6.6) 573.6) 566.3) 574.7) 574.5) 576.1) 576.8) 573.3) 580.3) 500.8) 592.5) 601.6) 619.2 
_ ees 609.0) 2.6) 10.7) +10.7| 572.8) 571.2) 583.2) 590.6) 617.4) 628.8) 629.5) 634.3) 639.5) 620.6) 610.4) 609.8 
REPORTS ON 166. 4 a 2.9; +11.0) 159.6) 159.6) 1621) 163.8) 165.9) 168.4) 168.4! 170.4) 170.3) 169.6, 160.7) 169.5 
“go 492.1) 2.1 8.6} +1.3| 467.2) 463.0) 473.3] 482.3) 490.9] 496.5] 501.6) 506.5) 509.1| - 507.7; 506.2) 501.4 
Finance, ete___.__._- 1, 120.6 4.9} 100.0) +6.9) 1, 104.9) 1,106.1) 1,112.7) 1,120.4) 1,129.2) 1, 134.8) 1, 133. 5] 1, 132.4) 1, 123.4) 1,119.0) 1, 114.6) 1, 115.9 
Se 240.0) 1.0) 21.4%+4111.9) 7.1) 237.2 7.6} 238.5) 239.2} 242.4) 243.0) 242.5) 240.8/ 239.9) 230.6) 242.0 
_ See 61. 4! .3} 5.5) —6.5| 66.9 66.3 65.8) 63.1) 63.8) 62.5) 61.5 59.6} 57.7) 56.6) 56.6) 56.3 
_ SSE STE 85. 2) 4) 7.6) +127) 823) 824) 83.8) 84.5) 85.0) 86.4) 85.9) 85.9) 85.9) 86.1) 86.4) 882 
eee 350.0} 1.5) 31.2) 42.7] 7.3| 347.6} 348.3) 347.5] 348.4) 350.6) 353.5) 353.5] 351.9) 350.9) 349.7| 350.1 
_ ees 47. 0| 2) 42) 3.3) 7.1) 47.1 47.4) 46. 9} 47.2) 47.4 47.0} 47.4 46.7| 46.3 46.4 46.9 
2 eee 293. 3 1.3) 26.2; +6.4) 281.0) 282.4) 286.3) 205.8! 301.4) 301.3) 208.6) 2090.3) 206.5) 205.4) 2.6) 289.2 
Se 32. 7| fl 2.9 +3.5) 32.0 31.9} 32.2 32.9] 33.2) 33. 1) 33. 2| 33.3} 33.1) 32.7) 323) 322 
3) eee 11. 0} 1 1.0) 7—88.7| 11.2 11. 2) 11.3 11.2 11.0 11.1 10.8 10.9 10. 8} 11.1] 11.0} 11.0 
EEE ERA 1, 813. 7] 7.9) 100.0) +65.2) 1,732.4) 1,738.0) 1,771.5) 1,816.1) 1,853.6) 1,858.7) 1,844.2) 1,855.1) 1,864.4) 1,831.6) 1,801.6) 1, 797.1 
ere | 364.5) 1.6) 20.1, +29) 349.4) 350.2) 354.4) 358. 5| 367.3) 377.4) 390.3) 391.6) 378.3) 355.0) 348.3) 353.4 
, SE | 485.6) 2.1] 26.8) +410.7) 458.7; 461.2) 473.7) 478.7) 489.7| 500.4) 497.0) 499.7) 495.9) 494.3) 480.4) 488.4 
es oP | 247.2) 1.1) 13.6) +1.1) 243.3) 243.9) 247.7; 248.0) 251.9) 248.3) 243.9) 245.0) 248.5) 250.0) 249.3) 247.1 
3 ee 14. 9 _ -8| +19.5) 14.4 14.44 145) 142) 141 14.3} 14.4 14.6} 15.4) 16.3) 16.5) 164 
_ SSA 37. 9} 3 2.1; —8.4 35. 0 35.7 36. 4) 37.4 37.8} 384] 37.9 38.9] 38.8) 39.3 40. 0) 39.5 
SR 179. 6) -8| 89.9 +.8} 181.1) 182.6) 181.4) 187.0) 182.7) 178.0) 174.7) 175.6) 177.1) 178.7) 179.6) 176.3 
_ Sees Seni abe 180. 1) 8} 9.9) +7.6) 149.4) 150.2) 157.7) 187. 5| 203. 7} 197.1] 180.6] 193.5] 204.3) 188.2) 171. 6| 167.8 
Sere 69. 3} .3} 3.8) +64) 67.6) 67.8 69. 1| 69.0; 69.2) 70.3) 70.7 71.0 70.4) 69.2) 68. 6| 68.7 
es 36. 0| -1) 20) +.2) 36.3) 36.3) 36.3) 36.7; 36.7; 36.5) 35.9) 36.0) 35.5) 35.4) 35.3) 353 
Dipiebicsmceneses | 15.8 1} 9) 41} 17.5) 17.6) 17.6) 17.2) 17.1) 14.6) 1.3) 3] 14.4} 17.0) 17.1) 16.6 
, SS 27.6 a 1.5) +8.7 25.1; 24.8) 25.0) 25.7) 26.2 26.5| 27.0 27.6) 2.6 30.8} 31.4) 321 
OE Ee 126. 0| -5| 7.0) 412.7) 127.2) 126.3; 130.0] 126.2) 126.1) 126.0) 121.0) 120.6) 127.0) 127.7) 125. 8| 128.2 
eee 24. 3} x 1.3) 47.7 23.4) 2.0 23.5) 24.6 25.7 25.3} 24.8 24.4 24.9 4.55 2.9) @.1 
| ee 4.9) (1%) | .3) —46.1 4.0 4. 0| 4. 2| 5.4 5. 4| 5.6 5.7 5.3 5. 3) 5.2 4.8 4.2 
Miscellaneous !1______ 5. 7 .4| 100.0) —16.8) 92.5 95.0| 103.5) 95.3) 100.4 98.5) 85.7 90.0) 101.2) 99.4) 96.7) 90.6 








1 See table 2, footnote 1. 
2 For titles of codes, see table 5. 


3 Affected by changes in State laws and Industrial Classification Code. 


4 Not computed; data not comparable. 
5 In June-July 1940, 2 major New York City transit companies transferred 
from private to municipal ownership. 


28 


¢ In 1940, certain national and State banks covered. 
7 In 1940, new industrial codes assigned to central administrative offices. 
8 New York accounts for all but 0.05 percent of total 
* Wisconsin accounts for all but 7.08 percent of total. 
10 Less than 0.05 percent. 
11 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, and establishments n. é. ¢. 
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Table 5.— Wages in covered employment, by major industry group and quarter, 1940' 









































{In thousands] 
Total wages 
Industrial classification Percent of January- | April- Pa 2 Coane 
Amount pb re industry | Mareb June = ber 
ws division 

sg orc aah rec ck does Laser samme Sac ch depend clap inalealaianta aon dame $32, 441,754 | 100.0 |_.-.....---- $7, 482, 129 |$7, 737, 577 |$8, 035, 855 |$9, 186, 193 
enn 5 alana cennatenvaltls iui mganiiemdamGaiinenanse iad 1, 266, 948 3.9 100.0 312, 796 300, 063 319, 785 334, 304 
gE RR ESI A ASR ETI E LetT NTE i AEE 196, 561 .6 15.5 44, 755 48, 843 50, 52, 443 
ESI LD ET SE EEL 118, 107 .4 9.3 31, 801 28, 225 28, 511 29, 570 
12 Bituminous and other soft-coal minin : 829 1.6 42.4 139, 930 118, 358 135, 021 143, 520 
13 Crude-petroleum and natural-gas pr uction_- 318, 197 1.0 25. 1 78, 244 80, 703 79, 015 80, 235 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying..-_...........-. ~.-- 97, 3 7.7 18, 066 23, 934 26, 718 28, 536 
Construction _---..-. 1, 446, 742 4.5 100.0 238, 444 340, 514 388, 107 479, 677 
15 Building construction—general IS no os can acuieaibieses 527, 483 1.6 36. 4 79, 403 112, 001 129, 889 206, 190 
16 General contractors, other than building - - 372, 785 1.2 25. 8 59, 354 91, 510 110, 892 111, 029 
17 Construction—special trade contractors 546, 474 1.7 37.8 99, 687 137, 003 147, 326 162, 458 
SEAS ee 15, 390, 254 47.4 100.0 | 3, 532,513 | 3, 593, 565 | 3,805, 196 | 4, 458, 980 
ON EE eae ee 8, 340, 292 25. 7 54.2 | 1,855,317 | 1,928,773 | 2,039,477 | 2,516,725 
24 Lumber and timber basic products " 456, 799 1.4 3.0 97, 761 110, 489 119, 057 129, 492 
25 Furniture and finished lumber products... ---- ee? 458, 400 1.4 3.0 105, 620 108, 666 112, 050 132, 064 
32 Stone, clay, and glass products. --.........-.-.-- wtp 502, 920 1.6 3.3 109, 930 122, 354 126, 379 144, 257 
33 Iron and steel and their products. - 2, 189, 208 6.7 14.2 490, 186 494, 184 547, 305 657, 533 
34 Transportation equipment (exce t automobiles) . oii 528, 1.6 3.4 98, 894 114, 090 135, 296 180, 505 
35 Nonferrous metals and their — ES ee ert 514, 717 1.6 3.3 114, 162 116, 371 125, 095 159, 089 
EEE ae 764, 484 2.4 5.0 168, 178 179, 678 187, 670 228, 958 
37 Machinery (except electrical) __ 1, 422, 051 4.4 9.2 319, 394 334, 960 346, 950 420, 747 
38 Automobiles and automobile equipment 1, 049, 082 3.2 6.8 246, 344 241, 568 229, 499 331, 671 
39 Miscellaneous suena industries 53, 1.4 3.0 104, 848 106, 413 110, 176 132, 409 
Nondurable, total 7, 049, 962 21.7 45.8 | 1,677, 196 | 1, 792 | 1,765,719 | 1, 942, 255 
20 Food and kindred products _ ESAS. 1, 663, 130 5.1 10.8 371, 340 434 439, 323 449, 033 
21 Tobacco manufactures... . -- 103, 486 3 Pe 23, 485 25, 642 25, 780 28, 579 
22 Textile-mill products 1, 202, 889 3.7 7.8 294, 234 275, 400 293, 324 339, 931 

23 Apparel ond other finished products ‘made from fabrics and similar 
OEE OTE 918, 106 2.8 6.0 229, 219 078 232, 652 250, 157 
26 Pape r and allied products 489, 308 1.5 3.2 113, 748 118, 073 121, 702 135, 785 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries 954, 148 2.9 6.2 234, 165 232, 230, 660 256, 733 
28 Chemicals and allied products 794, 781 2.5 5.1 186, 433 188, 015 190, 954 229, 379 
29 Products of em and coal_......-. 294, 440 .9 1.9 68, 776 70, 760 75, 424 79, 480 
££ 9 3) 3 eee 246, 106 .8 1.6 58, 246 58, 247 60, 342 69, 271 
31 Leather and leather products__-- , 568 1.2 2.5 97, 550 86, 553 95, 558 103, 907 
Transportation, communication, and other public ‘utilities. 2, 612, 005 8.1 100.0 632, 331 643, 860 651, 516 684, 298 

41 Street, suburban, and interurban railways hana than interstate rail- 
roads) and city and suburban bus lines_- 265, 728 8 10.2 72, 508 69, 628 61, 306 62, 286 
42 ‘Trucking and/or warehousing for hire. 446, 915 1.4 17.1 101, 208 107, 220 111, 232 127, 255 
43 Other transportation, except water transportation 183, 410 .6 7.0 43, 136 43, 982 46, 367 49, 925 
44 Water transportation 82, 335 3 3.2 19, 445 20, 200 20, 039 22, 651 
45 Services allied to tr: ansportation, not elsewhere classified____- 158, 544 5 6.1 38, 126 38, 927 38, 849 42, 642 
46 Communication: Telephone, telegraph, and related services 656, 296 2.0 25.1 160, 262 162, 124 165, 027 168, 883 
48 Utilities: Electric and gas | 792, 227 2.4 30.3 191, 405 195, 094 201, 881 203, 847 
49 Local utilities and local public services, “not elsewhere classified a 26, 550 on 1.0 6, 241 6, 685 6, 815 6, 809 
Wholesale and retail trade | 7,458, 913 23.0 100.0 | 1, 743,495 | 1,802,278 | 1,814,036 | 2,099, 104 
% Full-service and limited-function wholesalers... | 1, 257, 137 3.9 16.9 . 299, 904 299, 363, 325 

51 Wholesale distributors, other than full-service ‘and limited-function | 
wholesalers Pe RkS ee : .| 1,426, 151 4.4 19.1 337, 901 347, 475 351, 962 388, 813 
53 Retail general merchs andise 5 ; an 965, 024 3.0 12.9 220, 075 222, 066 224, 151 298, 732 
54 Retail food (includes liquor store $).. 697, 877 2.1 9.4 167, 038 173, 573 174, 869 182, 397 
55 Retail automotive i 555, 328 1.7 7.4 126, 345 139, 129 134, 656 155, 198 
56 Retail apparel and accessories 400, 315 1.2 5.4 95, 101 96, 777 91, 922 116, 515 
57 Retail trade, not elsewhere classifie d 749, 250 2.3 10.0 177, 346 180, 326 181, 749 209, 829 
71 a ating and drinking places 2 nee 503, 938 1.6 6.8 117, 492 123, 502 1 132, 608 
75 Filling stations, garages, and automobile rep: sir services = 196, 250 6 2.6 45, 672 48, 342 49, 513 52, 723 
42 Other wholesale and re tail trade ait 707, 643 S53 9.5 162, 362 171, 184 175, 133 198, 964 
Finance, insurance, and real estate | 1,959, 774 6.0 100.0 475, 862 483, 063 , 061 520, 788 
60 Banks and trust companies | 468, 725 1.4 23.9 114, 181 114, 514 115, 598 124, 432 
61 Security dealers and investment banking 144, 736 4 7.4 36, ‘ 32, 959 39, 014 
62 Finance agencies, not elsewhere classified 142, 541 4 7.3 33, 34, 517 34, 367 39, 855 
63 Insurance carriers 679, 381 2.1 34.7 167, 071 168, 600 168, 401 175, 309 
64 Insurance agents and brokers oe 92, 660 3 4.7 2, 291 389 21, 25, 982 
65 Real estate dealers, agents, and brokers. . : 341, 221 11} 17.4 80, 087 84, 519 q 91, 361 
66 Real estate, insurance, loans, law offices: Any combination 52, 608 ‘iz 2.7 12, 175 12, 12, 712 14, 837 
67 Holding companies (except real estate holding companies) - - 37, 902 2 1.9 9, 9, 8, 772 9, 998 
Service : : a Pe 2, 202, 134 6.8 | 100.0 521, 452 547, 018 552, 212 581, 452 
70 Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other lodging places 308, 545 9 | 14.0 73, 761 75, 450 82, 481 76, 853 
72 Personal services : 477, 516 1.5 21.7 111, 740 120, 413 119, 725 125, 638 
73 oo ‘ss services, not elsewhere classified 430, 428 1.3 19.5 103, 935 105, 333 , 926 117, 234 
74. Employment agencies and commercial and trade schools } 21, 551 oa 1.0 4, 870 4, 846 5, 283 6, 552 
76 Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades 55, 597 .2 2.5 12, 548 13, 578 13, 750 15, 721 
78 Motion pictures 326, 960 1.0 14.9 | 80, 458 504 , 285 84, 713 
79 Amusement and recreation and related services, not elsewhe re classified 183, 119 .6 8.3 | 38, 215 47,749 50, 740 46, 415 
8) Medical and other health services _. Sani : jenna 76, 873 | on 3.5 | 18, 356 18, 938 19, 142 20, 436 
81 Law offices and related services 66, 887 .2 3.0 | 16, 390 16, 231 15, 962 18, 304 
82 Educational institutions and agencies : 19, 907 al 9 | 5, 504 5, 016 3, 782 5, 605 
83 Other professional and social-service agencies and institutions 60, 063 | om 2.7 | 13, 104 13, 464 14, 355 19, 140 
86 Nonprofit membership organizations 136, 268 | 4 6.2 | 33, 545 33, 658 33, 77 35, 287 
9) Domestic service ? 32, 732 1 1.5 7, 932 8, 375 8, 295 8, 130 
94 Regular Government agencies * 5, 688 (4) 3 1, 094 1, 463 1, 707 1, 424 
SII nci-csusincndcadmuncaarkiteaheshixankidunnpellintceansninadasiaaale | 104, 984 3 100. 0 25,236 | 27,216 | 24,942| 27,590 
| 














1 See table 3, footnote 1. 
? New York accounts for all but 0.05 percent of total. 
* Wisconsin accounts for all but 9.06 percent of total. 
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4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


5 Includes agriculture, forestry, and fishery, and establishments n. e. c. 
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covered workers who found employment in 
manufacturing and construction. 


Nature of the Data 


The data here presented represent comprehen- 
sive and accurate monthly and quarterly statistics 
on employment and wages, classified by industry. 
With approximately 90 percent of the workers in 
the covered industries employed in establishments 
covered by the State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the data reported to the Social Security 
Board represent virtually a complete census for 
the industries covered. Tabulations of these 
data are shown in this report in summary form 
only. A more detailed presentation will appear in 
the Social Security Yearbook, 1941, and in the 
annual monograph. 

Only a few State agencies compiled employment 
and wage data in 1937, and, although all States 
submitted reports for 1938, complete data by 
major industry group for all States first became 
available in 1939. 

Employment figures represent the number of 
covered employees on pay rolls during the last pay 
period ended within each month. Wages repre- 
sent the total amount of wages paid or payable to 
all covered workers during the whole of each 
calendar quarter. Employment and wage data 
are, therefore, not strictly comparable, since some 
workers who are employed and have earnings 
during a calendar quarter may not be employed 
during the last pay periods ending in 1 or all of the 
3 months in the quarter; they would thus not ap- 
pear in the employment figures but their wages 
would be included in the wage data. 

Various limitations must be considered in using 
employment and wage data on covered workers 
as measures of total employment and wages. The 
figures do not include the employment or wages of 
certain groups of the working population which 
are excluded from coverage by size-of-firm and 
type-of-employment limitations in State laws, 
which, moreover, vary from State to State. 
Differences among States are relatively minor for 
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the latter, but variations in size-of-firm coverage 
affect the comparability of the data. In Decem- 
ber 1940, 25 States were patterning their coverage 
after the Federal Unemployment Tax Act by 
including only firms employing eight or more 
workers; 11 included all firms with one or more 
employees, while coverage in the remaining 15 
States ranged between these limits. 

Comparisons with data for earlier years are 
somewhat impaired by changes in both size-of-firm 
and type-of-business coverage which became 
effective in 1940. Illinois lowered its size-of-firm 
provision from employers of eight or more to 
employers of six or more, effective January 1, 1940. 
Minnesota, which had formerly covered all em- 
ployers of one or more workers, excluded from 
coverage employers of less than eight workers 
operating outside the corporate limits of cities of 
10,000 or more. Moreover, again in line with 
amendments to the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act, some States were operating under revised 
definitions of agricultural employment, thus ex- 
cluding certain employees engaged in commercial 
operations connected with the handling of agri- 
cultural products, while, on the other hand, most 
States for the first time covered employees of 
national banks and banks which were members of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

The data are classified in accordance with the 
Social Security Board Industrial Classification 
Code. Each place of business is coded on the 
basis of its principal activity. If a firm conducts 
different activities at its various establishments, 
separate industry identification numbers are 
assigned to each establishment. For example, if 
a firm engaged primarily in manufacturing also 
operates retail outlets, separate employment and 
wage data would be reported for each of the 
functions. Thus, employment and wages for 
multi-unit employers reported to the Bureau of 
Employment Security are classified under the 
industrial activity and State in which operations 
are conducted rather than according to the primary 
industry or location of the reporting employer. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public assistance and earn‘ngs under the Fed- 
eral work programs in the continental United 
States in April amounted to $150 million, a de- 
crease of 5.7 percent from the March total and 
27.9 percent from April 1941 and the iowest 
amount expended since April 1934. The esti- 
mates of 9.4 million persons in 3.8 million house- 
holds benefiting from these payments reached 
new low points. 

All three of the special types of public assist- 
ance showed March-April changes of less than 1 
percent, with aid to the blind increasing in both 
recipients and payments. Payments for old-age 
assistance increased, but recipients declined. The 
remaining assistance and Federal work programs 
decreased. General relief cases dropped 7.9 percent 
and payments 8.7 percent. Subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs 


and recipients of these payments each decreased 
approximately 35 percent. 

The Federal work programs accounted for 45 
percent of total expenditures for the month, the 
three special types of public assistance for 43 
percent, general relief for 11 percent, and subsist- 
ence payments certified by the Farm Security 
Administration for the remaining 1 percent. 

In States having plans approved by the Social 
Security Board in both years, the number of per- 
sons receiving old-age assistance in April 1942 
was larger in 38 States than in April 1941; the 
number receiving aid to the blind, in 25 States; 
and the number of families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children, in 21 States. In contrast, the 
number of cases aided under the general relief 
program was smaller in every State except South 
Carolina. 


: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 


in the continental United States, January 1933-April 1942 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 
by month, April 1941-April 1942! 






































{In thousands] s 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 

Earnings 

Special types of public assist- Subsistence yma Youth Other Fed-| © Tegu- 

ance payments Administration § ”| lar Fed- 

Year and month Total * certified | Civilian Work | eal eots> | eral An 
General wey the Conser- ‘ Projects whe truction 

relie! arm vation ut-of- | Admin- rojects' 

Old-age | Aid to curity Ad-| Corps¢ a school | istration ® a * 
assistance) Chijdren | the blind = program |, — funds? 
1941 
EME eRe a ere $208, $43,884 | $12, 866 $1,885 | $26,279 $1,667 | $15,073 $3, 352 $8,419 | $93,692 $1,448 | $116, 152 
SS ona 198, 44, 118 12, 858 1, 896 23, 280 975 14, 765 3, 385 8, 129 88, 246 1, 336 106, 415 
Re Ni civine cane! 188, 052 45, 686 12, 803 1, 896 20, 581 1, 670 12, 902 2, 595 7, 992 80, 754 1,173 110, 103 
OS 167, 063 45, 333 12, 570 1, 889 19, 828 308 11, 693 26 7, 164 67, 332 920 119, 282 
A Res ae eS 161, 139 45, 693 12, 573 1, 905 19, 645 442 11, 430 1 7, 007 61, 156 787 129, 808 
See , 650 46, 188 12, 562 1,910 18, 546 318 10, 665 150 7, 384 60, 285 642 137, 119 
Sa 161, 400 46, 860 12, 698 1,949 18, 591 372 9, 616 1, 731 7, 115 61,974 44 156, 661 
SS en 160, 393 47, 226 12, 841 1, 969 " 509 9, 572 2, 364 7, 419 59, 732 323 167, 074 
| = ae 169, 835 47, 506 13, 111 1, 993 19, 474 748 8, 448 2, 290 6, 849 68, 936 480 166, 800 
1942 
ie eater cnconice 162, 134 47, 925 13, 310 2, 029 20, 163 1, 404 7, 686 1, 842 5, 747 61,775 253 166, 029 
| ae 157, 301 48, 512 13, 553 2,017 19, 225 1, 663 | 7, 135 1,675 5, 492 57, 794 235 186, 106 
ne 159, 488 48, 273 13, 639 2, 029 18, 818 1,418 6, 332 1, 670 5, 407 61, 781 121 194, 221 
ES ee 150, 337 48, 449 13, 591 2, 038 17, 178 6930 5, 071 1, 637 5, 101 56, 283 59 f 























‘Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 66; for January 1934~March 1941, see the Bulletin, February 
1942, PP. 26-27. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, 
pp. 50-52. 


5 Data from the NYA. 

¢ Data from the WPA. 

’ Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning with October 1941, 
represents earnings on projects financed from PWA funds only; data not 


2 Excludes earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 
3 Data from the FSA. 
4 Data from the CCC. Beginning with July 1941, earnings of persons en- 
rolled estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 
ns enrolled by average of $67.20 for each month for enrollees other than 


available for other Federal agency projects financed under Emergency Relief 
Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed total monthly earn- 
ings of approximately $100,000. 

§ Excluded from total; data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* Partly estimated. 


ndians and $60.50 for Indians. 


Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the con- 
tinental United States, by month, April 1941-April 1942! 


{In thousands] 
































Ratieneted un- Recipients of assistance | Persons employed under Federal work 
duplicated programs 
total ? , cneh | P Persons 
en Special types of public assistance | ‘ases for | | National : 
| | Which sub- | Youth Ad- Other — 
| | | j sistence | qi; ministration ° , | Federal 
Year and month P | Aid to depend- | Cases payments 1c a = nA Sate W ork agency regular 
— Old ent children | S0eeev~ | ware cert Projects) projects | Federal 
House- | Geom on | | Aid to | a | fled by the | x ing Stu- | Out-of- AC #1 nanced | Construc- 
holds | pouse- | assist- | the | “relief Farm Se- | Cor 54} dent | school tention | from a 
holds ance Fami- | Chil- blind | ™ | curity Ad-| ~° - | Work | work ration’ emergency projects 
| | lies dzen | | ministra- | | pro- | pro- funds? 
| tion 3 gram gram 
| | 
1941 | | | 
0 SE a eer ee } 5,153 | 13,896 | 2,127 | 391 942 | 7 1, 153 | 54 228 | 478 | 419 | 1,575 11 77 
a “7777] aos | 13,048 | 2148 | 393 944 74| 1,038 | 36| 223 462 392 | 1,453 10 7B 
Ea eee | 4,691 | 12,375 | 2, 167 | 391 942 74 934 | 40 195 357 | 384 1, 376 9 718 
io. inden eieeiabiatanied | 4,145 | 10,811 2,181 | 388 935 74 876 | 14 | 175 5 318 1, 025 7 758 
I Seer | 4,040 | 10,412 2, 195 | 386 931 74 859 18 | 171 (§) 315 1,015 6 783 
ae | 4,000 | 10,231 | 2,205 | 384 926 75 817 | 11 | 159 34 308 | 1,007 5 835 
eS RR 4, 094 | 10,272} 2,214] 385] 928 7 796 | 13] 144| 273| 288] 1,009 4 928 
0 eres 4,136 | 10,326 | 2,224 385 928 77 782 | 16 | 143 341 303 1, 027 2 991 
I section xcs | 4,125 | 10,331 2, 234 390 941 77 798 26 126 | 333 283 1, 023 2 977 
1942 | 
REE ee 4,147 | 10,413 | 2,240 396 | 953 78 | 836 | 42 115 | 306 234 995 2 965 
I ate scindlesinchphicacaiedehde 4,107 | 10,335 | 2,241 | 399 960 | 78 | 817 | 46 107 256 226 998 2 1, 038 
| RR Sy aR 4,029 | 10,055 | 2,245| 401 965 | 78 734 39 95 247 220 933 1 1, 145 
ERE Ere 103,841 |199, 391 | 2, 245 | 400 963 | 78 722 1125 76 237 205 837 (*) 1, 332 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the Bulletin, 
February 1941, p. 68; for January 1934-March 1941, see the Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1942, pp. 28-29. For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 
1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Excludes persons employed on regular Federal construction pro- 


jects. 

3 Data from the FSA. 

4 Data from the CCC. 

§ Data from the NYA. Beginning with July 1941, number employed on 
out-of-school work program based on an average of weekly employment 
counts during month. 
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6 Data from the WPA. 

7 Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning with October 
1941, represents employment on projects financed from PWA funds only; 
data not available for other Federal agency projects financed under 
Emergency Relief Appropriation acts, but latest available reports showed 
total monthly employment of approximately 1,000. 

§ Excluded from estimated unduplicated total; data from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

§ Less than 500 persons. 

10 Preliminary. 

i! Partly estimated. 
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Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approve 


by the Social Security Board, by month, April 1941-April 1942! 
































Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 

Year and month on Aid to dependert children sents oa ay Peer 

“age “age e > 
assistance blind Total ance ent chil Aid to the blind 

Families Children 

2, 130, 645 379, 650 916, 798 49, 549 $57, 713, 691 $43, 951, 948 $12, 595, 815 $1, 165, 928 
2, 151, 518 380, 831 918, 505 49, 700 57, 944, 086 44, 186, 359 12, 582, 640 1, 175, 087 
2, 170, 489 379, 605 916, 789 49, 817 59, 466, 477 45, 754, 779 12, 532, 362 1, 179, 336 
2, 184, 792 376, 148 909, 567 , 878 58, 871, 288 45, 403, 047 12, 297, 714 1, 170, 527 
2, 198, 037 374, 403 905, 543 50, 208 59, 243, 460 45, 761, 626 12, 297, 580 1, 184, 254 
2, 208, 098 372, 288 900, 968 50, 412 59, 743, 651 46, 256, 821 12, 293, 201 1, 193, 629 
2, 217, 273 380, 830 919, 541 51, 791 60, 764, 272 46, 928, 895 12, 604, 077 1, 231, 300 
2, 227, 333 381, 163 919, 892 52, 187 61, 300, 389 47, 295, 058 12, 758, 341 1, 246, 990 
2, 237, 386 387, 159 934, 980 52, 616 61, 907, 635 47, 575, 672 13, 068, 605 1, 263, 358 
2, 243, 158 393, 109 947, 970 53, 004 62, 544, 104 47, 994, 615 13, 271, 190 1, 278, 299 
2, 244, 515 396, 417 954, 863 53, 454 63, 386, 702 48, 582, 792 13, 511, 395 1, 292, 515 
2, 248, 444 398, 533 959, 192 53, 764 63, 242, 686 48, 343, 626 13, 597, 643 1, 301, 417 
2, 248, 309 397, 724 956, 928 53, 914 63, 378, 744 48, 519, 207 13, 549, 280 1, 310, 257 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-April 1942 
[Average month 1936= 100] 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of stamps issued in the 
continental United States, by month, April 1941- 
April 1942! 




















Number Number of participants 3 Value of 

Year and month of areas food stamps 
included? Cases Persons issu 
1941 

ae een ccinnne omnis 307 | 1,226,768 | 3,830,900 | $9, 547, 251 
eee 346 | 1,230,000 | 3,968, 900 9, 902, 603 
a 363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 9, 950, 959 
) * ESE 374 1, 184, 490 3, 821, 600 9, 998, 088 
ss a 388 1, 152, 431 3, 706, 800 9, 782, 709 
September____.._...__._- 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 9, 645, 306 
a 390 | 1,083,306 | 3,447,700 9, 078, 800 
November.-.............- 390 | 1,061,094 | 3,331,300 8, 803, 766 
ee pilbeaiicspialicnanitbin 398 1, 044, 201 3, 459, 400 9, 395, 102 
Se EE 399 1, 095, 636 | 3, 528, 100 9, 428, 392 
AES See 1, 307 1, 115, 946 3, 589, 600 9, 605, 399 
ss SEE 1, 388 1, 092, 103 3, 584, 000 9, 783, 140 
ERR Aes 1,458 | 1,044,903 | 3,324, 400 9, 245, 063 











1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
program of the Agricultural Marketing Administration and value of such 
commodities. 

2 Through January 1942, an area represents a city, county, or group of 
counties; beginning with February 1942, an area represents a county or city. 

3 Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsistence 
payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; 
persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignments 
to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) 
some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 who have 
been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936—April 1942 
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Table 5.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases 
in the continental United States, by State, April 
1942! 
























































Percentage change from— 

Num- Aver- 
ber of | 4 mount of pay. | March 1942in—| April 1941 in— 

State receiv- | Payments ment 
ing ” per | Num-| Amount | Num- Amount 
voliel case | ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay. 
cases | ments | cases | ments 
Total ? |722, 000 |$17, 178,000 |$23.79 | —7.9] -—8.7 |—37.4| -—a46 
em. ........ 2, 20,607 | 8.99) +.9| +422] -—3.8 3.6 
BE icnncnn 2,772 53, 19.44 | —2.1 —1.3 |-10.8| +106 
=a 3, 813 25,267 | 6.63 | —21| +60 |—13.2 +.9 
| ae 29, 346 684,618 | 23.33 | —5.3 —.6 |—62.4| —¢9.7 
Colo.* 10, 333 188,177 | 18.21 |—19.0 | —22.4 |—28.3 on, 4 
Conn......- 6, 231 178, 667 | 28.67 | —8.5| —12.7|-448] —409 
' gee 588 11,881 | 20.21 |—14.7} —19.7|—50.1] 618 
SS: 1, 844 46,358 | 25.14 | —3.0| —4.0|-17.7| 158 
nents 7, 198 50,435} 7.01] —.2| -—46/-144| -147 
_| Sea 5, 403 38,827 | 7.19|—-43| -5.8| -9.6 —16 
Idaho 4 1, 185 18,050 | 15.23 | —9.5| -5.6|—46.3] —40.0 
| Vee 90,714 | 2,208,593 | 24.35/-65|/ -66/-34.9| —301 
Ind.3____.__. 21, 172 326, 942 | 15.44 |—15.3 | —15.9|-38.8] 319 
Iowa____._- 16, 398 257,525 | 15.70 |—124| —20.2|-33.6| —329 
Kans... __-- 9, 994 179,711 | 17.98 =10.3 | —11.7|-2.9! 165 
_ See 5 4,300 § 44,000 |______- ae ee aS 
ee 11, 795 192,462 | 16.32) —.7| —.5| —5.3 —41 
Maine. ____- 5, 13 123, 692 | 24.10 | —6.5| —5.1|-420/ —3R9 
SSeS 6, 752 144, 146 | 21.35 | —4.8 | 120 |-19.4) —165 
Mass 31, 700 839, 918 | 26. 50 56 | —7.3|-29.8| —2m9 
Mich. ...._| 33, 086 790, 033 | 23.88 | —9.5| —15.1 » —181 
Minn. _____- 20, 433 439, 125 | 21.49 |\-10.2| —15.9 |-35.8| =—36.1 
Miss... _. 587 2,722 | 4.64 |-15.7| —20 \—34.6 +.6 
eee 15, 121 226, 448 | 14.98 | —5.3| —9.4 |-343|) —288 
Mont..._.- 2, 656 43,000 | 16.19 |—11.3| ~—15.0|-31.9) 24 
Nebr 5, 597 68,082 | 12.16 |—14.2 | —19.6 |-30.3 | -21.1 
Nev 431 6, 446 | 14.96 |—21.6 | —10.6 |-17.1| 187 
N.H +3, 400 80, 700 | |. --nas<toosuiel 
N.J.3.. | 19, 811 476,151 | 24.03 | —-9.4| —12.5 |-44.6| —422 
N. Mex.*.._.| 1,273 ll, 9.10 | —7.6 | —19.3 |-28.2| —17.5 
N. Y__-._.../7161,378 | 6,061, 518 | 37.56 | —5.0 | —64 \-29.7 -%.1 
he | 4,220 29,505 | 6.99) —7.2} -—9.1 |—11.2 —8.9 
N. Dak__...| 2,711 41,171 | 15.19 |~10.2 | —11.1 |-25.8| —166 
Ohio... _. 38, 936 773, 470 | 19.87 |\—10.2 | —11.5 |-40.6| 323 
Okla... ..| #8, 507 40,754) () | (@) | -127) @® +122 
| ae | 4,906 99,308 | 20.24) —9.5| -—10.0|—37.9| —224 
a 62,285 | 1,241,077 | 19.93 |—13.4| —9.1 |—57.6| 61.7 
_. Tae 4, 735 973 | 34.21 | —3.8| —11.4] (1) —13.9 
{es 2, 266 19,093 | 8.43) 41.3) +1.2] +3.7 +6.9 
8. Dak 3, 617 53,026 | 14.66| +.6| —1.5|-2.7] 106 
ee 5 2,300 $15, 000 ea, ee See ee anid 
eat 439 77,104} 9.14/—-34| —41/-180] —121 
ae 3, 470 94,138 | 27.13 |-12.1| —15.4 |—-36.2| —35.4 
, See | 1,423 25,543 | 17.95 | —8.7| —15.5/-31.8) —27.1 
CEES 4, 967 53,087 | 10.69 | —4.2| —5.5 |—16.5 —8.1 
Wash._____- | 6,892 156, 682 | 22.73 |-11.2} -—7.8 |—45.7| 20.6 
W. Va......| 14, 368 158, 833 | 11.05 | —7.1 —6.5 |-18.7| +261 
Wis.........| 20,144 | 450,642 | 22.82 | —7.4| -—13.1|-422| 342 
Wyo........| 1,001 | 17, 870 | 17.85 | -88| —4.4|-329| —229 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52, 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have n e@i- 
cluded, and data on cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude 
duplication. 

3 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalize 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

4 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents approximately 70 percent of total 
expenditures. 

5 Estimated. 

¢ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

§ Represents 3,583 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 4,924 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

9 Partly estimated; includes data for program administered by local officials 
previously excluded from State total. 

10 Comparable data not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1942! 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 19421 



























































Percentage change from— Percentage change from— 
Aver- Aver- 
Amount age a pe . age 
Number | ‘of pay- | pay- | March 1942in—| April 1941 in Num. —— ofl pay. | March 1942in—| April 1941 in— 
State — ments ment State recip- | to recip- ment 
ents to per per um 
recipients | recip- —_ Amount — Amount ients ients recip- one Amount = of Amount 
ient recip- of pay- recip- of pay- ient recip- of pay- reeip- of pay- 
ients ments ients | Ments ients ments ients ments 
Total *|2, 248, 309 |$48, 519, 207| $21.58 | () +0.4 | +5.5 +10. 4 Total____| 78,354 |$2, 039,373 |$26.03 | +0.2| +0.4/ 46.1 +81 
az 21, 094 197,169 | 9.35] +1.1 +2.8 | +4.2 +6.8 Total, 44 
Alaska... . 1, 574 46,204 | 29.35) —.2 Q) +.6 +3.1 States #_| 53,914 | 1,310,257 | 24.30| +.3 +.7| 48.8} +124 
‘Ariz._.---- 9, 424 324,097 | 34.39] +.4 +.6 | +8.2 +32. 6 
it....--- 25,004 | 208,208; 8.33) (4 -.1| —3.1 +44 7 648 6,076 | 9.38 | +2.7 ++ +4.3 +7.7 
...<~-. 158, 312 | 5,775,779 | 36.48| —.2 —.2| +2.4 —1.2 , 403 13, 434 | 33.33 | +1.0 1.6 | +15 +23.8 
Gale...--- $ 42,897 |$1,328,151 | 30.96} —.1 —.1} +16 +17.4 =e 1, 168 11,319} 9.69) +.8/) +1.0/ +3.2 +9.3 
Conn....- 17,738 | 518,582} 29.24) —.2 +.1} +11 +7.5 Calif... 7,237 | 339, 46.90| —.4 —.1) —.8 —3.3 
een 2, 364 30,043 | 12.71| —.8 —.1} —3.1 +7.5 Ci nnccets 21, 142 | 33.038 | +.5 +.3 | +6.0 +25.8 
3, 598 04, 26.36 | +.4 +.7 | +3.2 +6. 1 Conn.?...... 209 6, 28.88 | (4) —.9| —6.3 +.3 
eee 41, 949 595,397 | 14.19 | +2.3 +2.8 |+11.0 je F Be... 276 8,711 | 31.56 | +3.4 Thi +20.0) +285 
wek.....-.-. 2, 731 41,059 | 15.03 | +.7 1.3/+4+9.3| +200 
. a 63, 320 555,982 | 8.78 | +1.9 +2.3 |+31.6 +39.0 Tittepecenns 1, 952 11.44) 415! +1.8/430.5| +38.3 
Bewell b 78 24,059 | 13.80 | —1.2 —.5| —3.9 +4.2 Hawaii. .--.. 76 1,245 | 16.38 | (8) (5) i) ® 
Idaho....- , 816 228,370 | 23.27) +.3 +1.2 | +6.2 +9.2 
Ein ‘ 3,897,509 | 25.94] +.2 +1.6 | +3.5 +17.9 Idaho_......- 6,601 | 23.83 | —.4 +.3) -.7 +5.0 
— eae 70, 458 | 1,349,939 | 19.16) +.2| 410/451) +409.6 | ere 7,512 26,028 | 30.09 | (8) +.4| —1.2 —1.9 
lowa 56, 693 | 1,207,437 | 21.30) —.1 +.1} (4 +2.3 ee 2, 359 51,056 | 21.64 | +.4 +.9 | -1.3 +3.3 
Kans... -- 31, 048 719,050 | 23.16) (3) —.9 | +9.3 +26. 3 Towa... 1, 538 41,241 | 26.81) —.6 +.2| 41.3] +13.0 
Ky : 58, 157 558, | 9.60) —-1.5| —.4] 44.5 +12.2 Kans. - 1, 344 32,753 | 24.37) +.1 -.1| —49 +9.4 
35, 553 473,607 | 13.32) —.1| +.1] —12 =, glee 1,312 22,460 | 17.12| (4) +.5 | +7.0 +8.7 
Maine. .- 15,466 | 327,920| 21.20) +.1| +.4/+21.2 +23.3 Maine... _._. , 081 24,604 | 22.76 | (4) () —.1 +.1 
Ss catince 14,086 | 22.36) —.5 —.1] -6.9 —3.6 
= 16, 880 318,353 | 18.86 | —1.1 —.5| —6.5 —1.3 Mass... ....- 1, 129 27,484 | 24.34 | —1.0 —.8 | —4.0 —.8 
Mass.....- 87, 146 | 2,612,917 | 29.98 | —.5 -.1| @ +3. 2 Mich. . 1,392 35, 762 | 25.69 | +.8 +2.0 |+15.4 +24.5 
Mich... .- 93,005 | 1,754,338 | 18.86| —.2 +1.8 |+12.5 | +425.0 
Minn.....| 63,422 | 1,408,621 | 22.21} —.2 +.3 | +1.0 +5.3 Bn adienon 1,017 27,718 | 27.25 | +.2 +.5 | +48 +7.4 
wae 27,277 | 246,015 | 9.02) —.8 —.8/) 441) +81 MB........-. » 945 14, 260 | 10.60 | +3.1) +4.0/+326) +64.7 
Mo.....-.| 116,384 | 1,543,500 | 13.26| —.3 (4) +4.2| 22.7 Mo... : i. | EE ee I 
Mont.....| 12, 488 274,146 | 21.95| —.3 +.3} 41.0) +108 |) ~~ Tees 321 7,692 | 23.96 | +3.2| +3.6/4+310| +449 
Nebr.__.- 29, 648 543,353 | 18.33) —.6 —9.4) 43.0} +111 Nebr.?....... 15, 669 | 21.32) —.8 a +4.1 a 
a 2, 243 68,228 | 30. 42 —.3 +.2|} —-3.0| +10.9 | ee 27 980 | 36.30 (5) @ (5 ( 
3} am 7, 295 165,425 | 22.68| +.2 +1.1) 46.3) 4111 4 “ee 331 7,907 | 23.89 | —1.2 —.8 | +2.8 +7.9 
| 3} eee 731 17,744 | 24.27] (4) +.2| —3.4 —1.0 
30,263 | 681,448 | 2252) —.6 —.5| —28 +2.7 N. Mex 231 4, 284 | 18.55 .9 +.9 | +5.0 +3.0 
5, 110 82,797 | 16.20} +.3 +.9/ 446) -29 N. Y.. 2, 783 77,393 | 27.81 | —. +.5| —2.3 +6.9 
120, 679 | 3,205,143 | 26.56| —.6 -1.0} —.6] +7.8 
39,206 | 404,305 | 10.31 | +.2 +.3 | +5.4 +6.9 i Ss 2, 236 33,820 | 15.13 | (4) +.4/+17.9| +18.7 
9,531 | 175,018 | 1836] (a) +.6 | +4.6 +12.0 N. Dak 138 3,058 | 22.16 | —1.4 —1.2 |—40.0 —38.2 
139, 345 | 3,325,597 | 23.87] (3) +.3)420) +49 Ohio. 3, 940 81,475 | 20.68 | —1.0 —.9| —24 +.3 
77,625 | 1,490,200} 19.20} —.1 +.4/425/ 497 Okla- 2,189} 48,765 | 22.28) —.5| 41.8] 41.3] +415 
21,812 | '496,174| 22.75| —.2 +.6|+7.0| +138 Oreg 468 12,830 | 27.41| —.8| @® |43.5] +136 
99, 460 | 2,270,183 | 2283) —.8| 416/-30) @® Pa 13,901 | 414,008 | 29.78 ® —.2| +2.9 +2£.7 
7, 436 171,158 | 23.02} +.2 +1.2 | +7.3 +22.4 | | are 99 2,227 | 22.49) (8 ® () () 
| oc... 805 8,727 | 10.84 | —.9 —.81+5.1| 416.3 
20, 473 224,016 | 10.94| +.9| 425 | +19. 3| +743 8. Dak 250 3,804 | 15.22] —.8 +.2| —8.4 —17.7 
14,853 | 283,910 | 19.11 | —.2 +.1| —.4] —.8 Tenn... 1, 563 19,907 | 12.74] +.3 +8.5 | —4.7 +8.6 
35,827 | 404,510 | 11.29) —.4 +2.7 |—10.8 —.6 
169,055 | 3,200,445 | 19.46 | +1.0 +1.5 |+32.0 +79.0 Tex 2, 808 64,449 | 22.95 | +5.1 +5.1} @® 0) 
14, 667 395, 789 | 26.99 | —.5 —.4 | +4.0 +5.8 Utah 174 4,840 | 27.82} —.6| +1.0] —44 +2.3 
5, 525 | 96,555 | 17.48) +.2 G1 -E81 —£6 Vt... 162 3,620 | 22.35} +.6| +1.9/48.0] +113 
20, 011 205,985 | 10.29) —.5 —.6| +.3 +3.7 Va 1, 082 14,023 | 12.96} —.5 —.7 | 44.5 +7.8 
64, 183 | 2,145,426 | 33.43) +.3 +.5 |+18.3 +22. 9 Wash 1,017 36, 261 | 35.65 | —.8 —.6)—-26/] +113 
,158 | 405,821 | 17.52) +.8 +1.3 |+23.4 +49.6 W. Va. 1,017 22,682 | 22.30] +.7] +1.9/419.8] +468 
54, 249 | 1,280,309 | 23.60) —.1 +.2) +.8 +4.6 Wis... 1, 46,452 | 24.02} +.2 (8) —2.7 —.7 
3, 579 88,922 | 24.85) —.4 +1.0 +1.7 +5.3 Wyo.. 136 3,861 | 28.39} —.7 +8.2 | —7.5 —3.5 
































! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

? All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘Includes $104,966 incurred for payments to 3,380 recipients 60 but under 
65 years of age. 


Bulletin, June 1942 








1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent peogeme administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal partici 
do not have so ay ae for aid to the blind, information on status of pro- 
gram in Kentucky is not available. 

2 Total for States with plans approved 7 the Social Security Board. 

’ ees program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
pation, 

* No change. 

+ Not computed; less than 100 recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* No program for aid to the blind for April 1941. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 19421 










































































Number of recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
——— - Average March 1942 in— April 1941 in— 
State ee payment er 
Families | Children ents per family Number of recipients Number of recipients 
Amount of Amount of 
payments m 
Families | Children Families | Children | *Y™2 
I 401, 541 965, 823 |$13, 631, 349 $33. 95 —0.2 —0.3 —0.4 +2.3 +2.1 +5.5 
Total, 47 States ?___.____. 397,724 | 956,928 | 13, 549, 280 34.07 —.2 —.2 -.4 +4.8 +4.4 +7.6 
gt 5, 645 16, 106 81, 802 14. 49 -1.8 —2.1 —2.3 —4.4 —5.3 +.5 
= a a 390 3 210 | See (aS, cuba scieiiiabeswsnkheaee san cec 
Se ci icemancegerneanenes 2, 375 6, 323 79, 909 33. 65 —.8 —.7 —.6 —3.3 —2.3 +3 
ag TG Se 6, 345 16, 371 91, 502 14. 42 +.9 +.9 +.8 —1.0 +.7 +4.7 
EE 14, 289 , 009 735, 288 51. 46 —1.3 —1.4 —1.0 —9.6 —10.1 —2.8 
I , 166 15, 223 190, 606 30. 91 —.4 —.3 —.2 —4.2 —3.6 —2.4 
a eS 1, 527 3,814 76, 401 50. 03 +12.7 +13.1 17.1 4+15,3 4+26.0 4+33, § 
Se 504 1, 495 16, 747 33. 23 —6.5 —5.5 —6.3 —18.0 —12.3 —21,3 
District of Columbia ----_--__--- 1, 137 3, 204 41, 510 36. 51 +3.3 +3. 4 +2.3 +18.3 +12.8 +14.6 
an 5, 790 13, 718 137, 221 23. 70 +2.5 +1.7 +2.1 +33.7 +27.3 +43.8 
i ac ion 4, 658 11, 396 104, 253 22. 38 +.3 +.3 +.5 —3.9 —5.9 —2.2 
ES ae 957 3,015 36, 815 38. 47 —4.6 —4.6 —4.1 —22.6 —25.2 —19.2 
Ne eS 3, 080 7, 877 98, 409 31. 95 —.5 —.4 +.5 +1.7 +3.8 +8. 
SE 22, 910 51, 682 735, 821 32, 12 +1.5 | +1.5 +1.6 4+207. 4 4+212.5 4+330. 4 
ee 15, 305 31,7 465, 293 30. 40 -.7 | —.8 —.4 —11.3 —10.2 —6.2 
|. Sa 8, 225 7, 188 61,914 18. 92 —.8 —.1 —1.3 —7.7 —8.8 —10.8 
aca tellin soldi ope settive 6, 676 16,015 932 35. 04 +.2 | +.2 (*) +1.0 +2.7 +18.1 
na chenciinnapensau 3 390 31,270 3 15, 300 SEG ee : Ss RR pees 
i aS 15, 242 38, 753 407, 629 26. 74 —.5 —.3 —.5 —3.5 | —2.5 -33 
a 1,810 4, 73, 842 40. 80 +.4 +.6 +.5 +16.0 +26. 1 +19.8 
ic cnc sack conccces 5, 764 15, 976 188, 812 32. 76 —2.5 —2.3 —2.8 —16.6 —13.7 —11.6 
Massachusetts -_--.._..__._-_--- 12, 324 30, 166 709, 329 57. 56 —.7 —.7 —2.1 —3.9 —4.7 —4.6 
a 21, 236 49, 272 919, 160 43. 28 —.8 | —1.0 +.1 +.9 —14 +7.7 
2 eS 9, 246 22, 048 323, 370 34. 97 —.3 | —.3 —.3 —2.1 | —1.5 —10 
tes with ocnentis Semen 2, 619 6, 727 52, 829 20.17 —.6 | —.7 —.7 (7) | (7) (") 
ie i aE 14, 223 32, 565 332, 110 23. 35 +.2 | +.1 +.4 +4.9 | +3.4 —17.7 
ES eae 2, 657 6, 570 81, 631 30.72 (6) | +.4 +.4 +1.5 | +3.0 +6.3 
i) 5, 620 12, 586 159, 438 28. 37 —1.4 —1.3 —11.2 —3.2 | —3.0 -.3 
Ge 112 227 2, 555 22. 81 +2.8 —9.2 —5.3 (*) | —15.0 —9.7 
New Hampsbire------._--_--- 805 2, 031 \ 47. 56 +.9 | +1.4 2.8 +34.8 | +38. 4 +38.7 
is  igeniincsiniitpcnipin 8, 878 20, 220 281, 533 31.71 —-1.9 | —2.1 —2.1 —19.9 —19.5 —19.1 
eres 2, 337 6, 847 63, 977 27. 38 +1.5 | +1.6 +2.3 +12. 2 | +15.5 +16.4 
TE ae 28, 972 57, 377 1, 435, 946 49. 56 —2.4 —2.3 —2.8 —14.3 | —13.7 —9.5 
North Carolina.....-.-.....---.- 10, 002 23, 521 170, 816 17. 08 —.4/ —.6 —.3 +1.7 | —.6 +28 
OS! SS See 2, 532 7, 036 81, 289 32. 10 +.7 +.6 +1.3 +2.0 +2.5 +4.9 
he 11, 682 30, 608 441, 270 7.77 —.6 —.8 —1.7 —.1] —3.0 —4.8 
ES ce 19, 557 45, 107 417, 360 21.34 —.3 | —.3 +1.5 +.9 | +1.8 +45.3 
. as ‘ 2, 086 4,924 94, 45. 16 —1.9) —1.9 —.§ +3.0 +3.1 +141 
Pennsylvania - -- -- * 52, 558 132, 194 2, 115, 853 40. 26 —3.1 —3.0 —1.2 —17.9 —17.5 —10.3 
es 1, 257 , 51 64, 676 51. 45 +.1 | (*) +1.8 —2.6 —5.3 +9.6 
South Carolima_............___- 4,011 11, 759 65, 284 16. 28 +.2 | +1.1 +.6 +14.4 +14.3 +2.2 
ae 1, 844 4, 315 52, 720 28. 59 +.4 | +.3 +.4 +37.7 | +35.7 +45. 1 
RE SAN ee 14, 052 34, 741 269, 817 19. 20 —.1} —.1 +1.9 —2.3 | —3.8 +1 
eS Ra Ga 9, 599 20, 569 199, 757 20. 81 +30. 4 +30. 5 +30. 4 (10) (18) (19) 
a 3, 877 10, 150 169, 778 43.79 —2.3 —2.3 —3.5 —2.1 —1,.2 +2.6 
eee 727 1, 946 23, 750 32. 67 —.3 —.1 —.3 | +17.6 +14.3 +17.8 
Vv ae 5, 024 14, 448 103, 173 20. 54 +1.1 +.9 +1.2 +18.3 +14.3 +20.7 
ann eins nin 5, 103 12, 377 213, 026 41.75 —1.3 | —1.0 —-.9 —.3 +2.0 +29.2 
OY ee 12, 28 32, 438 377, 397 30. 84 2.2 2.0 +2.5 +34.8 +33.0 +72.8 
a 11,710 27, 037 469, 682 40.11 —1,.2 | —.9 —.9 —8.0 —6§.8 —2.6 
eee 768 2,014 26, 022 33. 88 +1.1 +.8 +2.6 +2.1 | +6.3 +6.1 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Estimated. 

4 No approved plan for April 1941. Percentage change based on program 
administered under State law without Federal participation. 
a program administered under State law without Federal par- 
t tion. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 April 1941 was second month of operation under approved plan. Per- 


centage change not computed, since number of families aided and amount of 
payments made were negligible in that month. 

§In addition, in 62 counties payments amounting to $11,209 were made 
from locai funds without State or Federal participation to 668 families in 
behalf of 1,592 children under the State mothers’-pension law; some of these 
families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 

§ No change. 

10 No approved plan for April 1941. Percentage change not computed, 
since program administered under State law without Federal participation 
was not State-wide. 
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Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States, 


by State, March 1942! 

















{In thousands] 
Assistance to recipients Earnings of persons —— under Federal work 

Earnings 

Special types of public Subsistence National Youth Other ae 

esslkenes P payments Administration Federal regular 

State Total Civilian Federal 

es certified Con- Werk construc- 

General by the server Projects proiects tion 
Old-age | Ald to | Aidto | Teliet om | ten | Cente | OR | projects 
depend- Security school | istration from 
assist- ent the ‘Admi Corps work k 
ance blind = program | _ Wor = 
children istraton program funds 

. Se $159,488 | $48,273 | $13, 639 $2,029 | 3 $18, 818 $1, 418 $6, 332 $1, 670 $5,407 | $61,781 $121 | $194, 221 
Alabama... 2, 084 192 84 6 20 146 253 40 153 ej] Ree 6, 365 
Arizona....-- 926 322 80 13 55 451 106 7 19 |_| Seaman 342 
Arkansas. _...__. 1, 783 208 gl 11 24 107 210 20 107 YS 2, 961 
California.........--- 11, 076 5, 785 7 340 689 4128 145 Os 126 |, SRS 17, 904 
Colorado. , 738 1, 329 191 21 § 243 11 58 19 52 805 9 308 
Coenmectiout.............. 1, 121 518 65 6 | eee 12 16 40 nH 2,027 
laware . . 176 30 18 15 () 3 2 ll . | =e 561 
District of Columbia_.-_-- 515 94 41 8 RE oe 21 gy 19 272 2 4, 888 
SATIN 2, 424 579 134 41 53 20 131 18 96 S| eae 1,946 
Georgia 2, 489 544 104 22 41 160 265 36 187 4 | ee 3, 355° 
826 226 98 7 719 48 27 9 32 | Say: 215 
Illinois_._. 12, 055 3, 836 725 225 2, 365 3 204 81 289 4,310 18 3, 636 
Indiana... - 3, 783 1, 336 467 51 § 389 1 75 46 106 1, 312 5 2, 481 
Iowa... ..- 2,768 | 1,206 62 41 | 323 2 50 34 101 ON 8.3 793 
Kansas _ __- 2, 298 726 234 33 | 204 4 69 31 96 Rae 1, 194 
Kentucky- 2, 476 561 4165 4 48 50 369 27 146 o ; Ses 1, 478 
ana. 2, 750 473 410 22 | 194 143 197 29 104 i. eRe 4, 564 
OS SS 848 327 73 25 | 130 5 20 10 69 } Se. 3, 776 
Maryland 1, 166 320 194 14 | 164 1 41 18 51 4 Rae 4, 556 
Massachusetts... _..___- 7, 329 2, 615 725 28 | 906 (6) 66 63 184 S| are >: 9, 408 
Michigan... __--- 6, 408 1, 723 918 35 | 931 21 168 65 213 SO ae 2, 851 
Minnesota...........-.--- 4, 407 1, 404 324 28 | 522 28 163 35 124 |) RR 1, 402 
Mississi pi. Baiiaeenuencan 1, 615 248 53 | 14 3 738 235 21 88 | RS: 1,911 
Minourl... 4,7 1, 543 331 | 4 88 250 36 224 47 131 2, 134 1 5, 804 
Montana- - -- 1, 004 273 81 | 7 51 9 58 ll 26 4, Se 129 
Nebraska. -. -- 1, 828 599 180 | 16 85 7 55 20 58 804 4 61 
Nevada 167 68 3 | 1 |  & eee 16 2 3 4 Sere 278 
New Hampshire 543 164 37 | 8 91 | 1 7 s 18 } |) Seer 2, 419 
New Jersey 3, 665 685 287 | 18 | 5 544 2 59 33 90 {1 See 9, 801 
New Mexico... 895 82 63 | 4 $14 12 128 7 38 531 15 795 
New York ; 18,314} 3, 237 1, 477 | 77 | 6,473 5 183 157 492 6, 213 ® 11, 065 
North Carolina 2, 265 | 4 171 | 34 | 32 28 228 53 204 1, 111 @) 3, 681 
North Dakota 844 174 80 | 3 46 | 3 76 12 32 Pf Ree it 14 
Ohio... a 8,200 | 3,317 449 82 874 5 184 78 179 3, 021 ll 5, 472 
Oklahoma. - -_- 3,804) 1,485 411 | 48 | 47 10 305 36 172 of See 3, 358 
Oregon ik | 1,228 | 493 95 | 13 | 110 416 29 18 37 Y 3 Sea 9, 019 
Pennsylvania... | 11,378] 2,235 2, 142 | 415 | = 1,366 9 300 | 131 332 ry” 64 Geena 11, 762 
Rhode Island 729 | 169 64 | 2) 9 183 (*) 6 9 19 , 9 Soe 1,910 
South Carolina 1, 871 219 65 | y 19 | 146 165 30 83 1,077 59 3, 150 
South Dakota 964 284 53 4 | 54 | 7 | 96 12 29 aE 14 
Tennessee _ _ - 2, 198 | 304 265 | 19 417 5 273 33 137 ft | See 5, 023 
Texas | 7007) 3,243 153 | 61 80 | 89 | 512 82 9| 3127 |...........- 17, 178 
ae } 1,210 308 176 | 5 111 | 2 | 25 16 27 . | Se 2,171 
Vermont... . 305 96 24 | 4 30 3 | 7 6 16 Ea 20 
Virginia. ___. 1, 284 | 207 102 14 | 56 8 171 37 116 | | 72 12, 282 
Washington 3,489} 2,136 215 | 36 | 170 416 | 45 | 28 85 ; |) SRS: 7, 630 
West Virginia 2, 540 | 401 368 | 22 | 170 2 | 159 17 147 ey SSS. 1, 003 
Wisconsin _ - _- 4, 125 | 1, 278 474 46 529 23 117 49 157 re | Meee 1, 204 
Wyoming 295 88 25 | 4 19 3 19 4 15 | Sees 54 

| J 















































1 See footnotes to table 1 
! Figures in italics re present programs administered under State laws from 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 
+ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 


excluded. 
‘ Estimated. 
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: iedade my payments for medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial. 
; Dota, ee ~ ga 70 percent of total mene exclude 


assistance in kind an 


® ete 
y 


previous 


excluded from State total. 


for a few counties, -_ , peyenes 
§ State program only; excludes program administered by local o: 
veatimatod: includes data for program administered 


fficials. 
by local officials 


Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, March 1942! 






















































































Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
ee Cases for National Youth P 
Special types of public assistance * which sub- Administration Other omplenns 
sistence ‘ Federal | on regu- 
State ype oe Te-| payments — | = _ comey lar Fed- 
: ceiv were certi- | Conser- Tojects yrojects | eral 
Aid Speen gene fied by the} vation | gingent | Out-of- | Admin- [ionees struction 
Old-age Aid to relief Farm Corps work school | istration from projects 
assistance the blind Security program work emergency 
Adminis- program funds 

Families | Children tration 
a 2, 245, 103 401, 321 964, 901 78, 130 | 3 784, 000 38, 625 94, 857 246, 639 220, 040 933, 076 849 | 1, 145, 247 
i 20, 866 5,750 | 16,445 631 2, 271 3, 341 3, 766 7, 196 6,442 | 21,127 | 51, 762 
ma. _.- 9, 382 2, 395 6, 370 399 2, 832 42,100 1, 686 920 819 | 3, 562 | 2, 734 
Arkansas_-_- 25, 001 6, 291 16, 217 1, 159 3, 893 3, 403 3, 125 3, 732 5, 349 | 18, 692 22, 489 
California __- ----| 158,550 | 14,478 | 34, 498 7,265 | 30,98 #5, 200 2,173 | 11,172 4,533 | 37,033 | 98, 650 
Colorado.__- 42, 957 6, 188 15, 273 637 | 512,760 ‘sl 870 2, 893 2, 377 11, 497 | 68 1,944 
Connecticut - --__- ; 17, 766 1, 355 3, 372 209 6, 813 : 173 1, 983 1,895 3, 575 | 11, 219 
Delaware_________- ; 2, 384 539 1, 582 4 689 5 46 344 532 1, 110 | 4,412 
District of Columbia__-___- 3, 585 1, 101 3, 185 267 1, 902 311 897 | 7 2, 902 | 21 35, 158 
eke SE 41, 022 5, 649 13, 488 | 2,713 7, 216 298 1, 945 3,042 | 4,141 19, 511 14, 957 
G ¥ 62, 125 4, 645 11, 362 | 1, 923 5, 646 | 4, 198 3, 948 6, 086 | 7,755 | 21,934 27, 167 
ee a 9,785| 3,005| 7,906 278 | 1,310 +200/ 408 | ~=1,436| = 1,265 | 5, 945 | 1, 169 
i eR 149,975 | 22,579 | 50,920 7,510 | 96,976 117| 3,034} 11,327| 11,064] 61,913 196 19, 121 
Si See 70, 312 15, 416 32, 063 | 2,350 | § 25, } 31 | 1,119 | 6, 935 4,688 | 20,692 5 14, 109 
Towa___--- 56, 747 8, 252 7,198 | 1, 548 18, 718 | 34 | 739 | 4,910 4, 230 14, 579 | 5, 197 
ecw acne 31, 056 6, 663 15, 985 | 1,342 11, 146 | 124 | 1,041 | 4, 781 3,905 | 14,563 7,875 
Kentucky.-_.__.._..____- 59,022} 4430] 41,490 | a 4 4, 500 | 472 5,496 | 5, 089 6,561 | 22, 581 | 11, 563 
a 35, 572 | 15, 316 38, 851 1,312 11, 874 | 1, 976 | 2, 934 | 4, 556 4,047 20,128 | 31, 274 
RE 15,453 | 1,802 4,931) 1,081) 5,491 | 121 295 1, 540 2,101 2, 662 19, 325 
Peewee... ..-.......... 17, 064 | 5, 910 16, 359 | 633 | 7,096 39 | 611 2, 489 2, 128 4, 557 23, 715 

Massachusetts 87,568 | 12,415 30, 367 | 1, 140 | 33, 544 5 978 | 7, 716 6, 673 34, 621 40, 
| | | | 

Michigan. _______- 93,159} 21,399) 49, 758 1,381 | 36, 564 | 361 2, 497 9,178 | 6,748 | 34,132 15, O41 
Minnesota_- 63,572 | 9,270] 22,121; 1,015) 22,753 | 508 | 2, 460 5, 341 5,169 | 26, 854 738 
Mississippi - - -- - - - -- 27, 501 | 2, 634 6,777 | 1, 305 | 696 | 2, 273 | 3, 494 4,012 4, 180 18, 096 | 14, 805 
sa 116, 792 14,196 | 32,535 | 43,000| 15, 968 | 1,332} 3,330} 7,204 5,506 | 33, 220 | 8 32, 428 

Montana ----_-- 12, 531 2, 658 6, 546 | 311 2, 993 362 | 932) 1,830 1,118 7, 118 | 
eee 29, 824 5,699 | 12,748 741 6, 522 189 | 830 | 3, 196 2, 432 13, 212 3 619 
Nevada__---_- 2, 250 109 250 | 27 550 251 | 230 | 160 848 2, 065 
New Hampshire 7, 284 7 2,002 335 | 3, 16 | 106 | 1,003 699 3, 080 | 11, 695 
New Jersey _------ 30, 453 9, 054 20, 644 731 521,872 15 885 | 5,719 | 3, 490 26, 217 52, 496 
New Mexico 5, 004 2, 303 6, 738 229 71,377 224 1, 946 1, 122 | 1, 749 7, 846 90 6, 618 
New York.______. 121, 396 29, 682 58, 716 | 2,808 | § 169, 866 92 2,722 | 22,365 | 18,008 | 78,435 | 2 63, 030 
North Carolina______- 39, 134 10, 040 23, 652 | 2, 236 4, 547 401 3, 397 | 7, 808 9, 329 21, 527 1 27, 065 
North Dakota 9, 535 2, 514 6, 992 140 , 020 58 1, 175 2, 126 1, 205 6, 813 125 
(ae 139, 380 11, 758 30, 845 | 3, 979 43, 377 105 2, 734 11, 252 | 6,324 | 46,164 41 29, 849 
Oklahoma. -..._.. 77,690} 19,623) 45,223; 2,201] %9,518 259 4,614 | 5,775) 6,443) 24,477 19, 453 
EEE 21, 862 2, 126 5,017 | 472 5,419 4 600 435 2, 330 1, 449 4, 45, 636 
yivania.......___ 100, 297 54, 244 136, 295 13, 903 71, 044 215 4, 463 18, 798 13, 401 61, 832 72, 011 
Rhod elsland ---_- 7, 424 1, 256 3, 513 | 99 | 14,921 2 9%); 1,171 | 937 | 3, 580 10, 202 
South Carolina 4 4,002 11, 633 | 812 2, 236 6, 386 2, 460 | 4, 990 | 3, 539 | 18, 291 383 19, 162 
South Dakota 14, 883 1, 836 4, 303 252 | 3, 595 262 1,517 | 2,017 | 1, 239 7, 181 183 

| | | 

Tennessee. -___-_- 35, 983 14, 066 34, 781 | 1, 558 42,700 73 4, 058 5, 760 | 6, 961 20, 663 35, 233 
Texas__-_...___- 167, 306 7, 362 15, 762 2, 673 8, 733 1, 653 7, 628 10, 977 | 14, 888 54, 255 102, 164 
| Se 14, 742 3, 970 10, 385 175 3, 949 25 382 2, 190 1, 152 | 6, 254 11,077 
Vermont______- 5, 512 729 1, 947 161 1, 558 22 108 810 | 621 1,842 216 
i (SS 20, 105 4, 968 14, 325 1, 087 5, 186 92 2, 538 5, 554 4,903 | 10,811 67, 752 
Wont Viinia * 64,015 5, 170 12, 503 } 1, 025 7, 760 4 500 685 3, 677 3, 466 | 9, 795 39, 040 
West V: putes 22, 975 11, 977 31, 805 1,010 | 15, 464 29 | 2, 362 2, 795 5,779 | 20,981 5, 620 
Wisconsin. -_-_........._.-- 5A, 326 11, 849 27, 295 | 1,930 | 21,749 460 | 1, 763 7,7 6,220 | 20,034 | 7, 512 
ES 3, 592 760 1, 998 | 137 1, 098 106 | 291 546 | 632 1, 688 | 756 

| | | 

















1 See footnotes to table 2. 

2 Figures in italics represent p 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only in 3 States has been excluded, and data on cases aided in Oklahoma 
have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

4 Estimated. ‘ 

5 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and/or burial only. 


s administered under State laws from 
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* Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
cash payments. 

7 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

§ Represents 3,737 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 5,781 cases aided by county commissioners; amount 
of duplication believed to be large. 

19 Partly estimated; includes data for program administered by local officials 
previously excluded from State total. 
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EMPLOYM™MENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY ¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 
Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, April 1942 


Growing stringencies in the supply of labor 
available for war production are now having wide- 
spread economic and social repercussions as war 
production and employment move sharply up- 
ward. Total nonagricultural employment reached 
a new high of 40.8 million in April, and the index 
of manufacturing employment rose 0.4 percent, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Moreover, the 1.3 million additional 
workers employed on farms during the month 
brought total agricultural employment on May 1 
to 10.8 million, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Greater use of the facilities of the 
United States Employment Service to recruit 
workers for the Nation’s greatly enlarged labor 
force was reflected in the 554,000 nonagricultural 
placements made during April, the largest monthly 
total since 1935. This increase, accompanied by 
a rise in agricultural placements, brought the 
total of all placements during the month to 
605,000, 19 percent more than in March, and 24 
percent above the level of last April. 

Tightening labor-market conditions in many 
sections of the country were revealed in reports of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, which 
identified 10 additional major labor-market areas 
in which the general supply of male labor is 
expected to be inadequate. Until the specific 
operating policies arising out of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s construction conservation order of 
April 9 are clarified, it is not possible to estimate 
its effect upon the employment situation in any 
labor-market area. On the basis of studies com- 
pleted before this order was issued, it would 
appear that of 146 major labor-market areas in 
the country, 25 were currently confronted with a 
shortage of male labor, 64 had an adequate labor 
supply but a shortage was anticipated, while in 
6 others there was an artificial shortage caused 
primarily by discriminatory hiring practices; 
the remaining 51 had an adequate supply of 
workers for the immediate future. Areas of 
current and anticipated shortage are concentrated 
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in the Eastern Seaboard States north of Virginia, 
in the Great Lakes region, and along the West 
Coast. While localities of plentiful labor supply 
are to be found throughout the Prairie States 
and the South, many of them are not highly 
industrialized and therefore do not possess large 
reserves of skilled labor. 

Changes from the previous month in forecasts 
of labor requirements originate in expansion of 
plant facilities, definite allocation of new plants, or 
conversion to war production. Striking increases 
in estimated labor needs were reported in Chicago, 
long an area of labor surplus, where the addition 
of 165,000 war-production workers by the summer 
of 1943 will create a shortage of male labor; and 
in Portland, Oregon, already an area of labor 
shortage, where war industries expect to need at 
least 70,000 additional workers. 

The siphoning off of farm workers into war 
industries and the armed forces became apparent 
during April, when the increase over April 1941 in 
the number of persons in agricultural work was 
accounted for by farm family help—mainly 
women and children. The number of hired work- 
ers was slightly below the level of May 1, 1941, 
since farmers now find it necessary to use more 
family workers, women, and children, and rela- 
tively inexperienced help for many operations 
previously handled by experienced male workers. 

Disruptive labor-market practices were reported 
more frequently than in past months, particularly 
in industries utilizing large numbers of skilled 
metal-trades workers. Lack of uniform wage 
policies facilitated pirating of workers in the air- 
craft, machine-tool, and iron-and-steel industries, 
with the result that small firms were experiencing 
greater difficulty in retaining their key skilled 
workers in the face of the more lucrative offers 
made by large firms. Although discriminatory 
hiring specifications are being relaxed under the 
pressure of labor stringencies, they are still pro- 
ducing artificial shortages in many areas. Men 
eligible for selective service are experiencing greater 
difficulty in obtaining jobs, and in some cases even 
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men with 3-—A classifications are refused employ- 
ment unless they have two or more dependents. 
The President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice during the month cited 10 major war 
contractors for alleged enti-Negro and anti- 
Jewish practices. 

Foreshadowing more direct controls of the 
labor market through the establishment of stand- 
ard wage agreements, the possible freezing of 
strategic skilled workers in their jobs, and the 
mandatory hiring of certain classes of workers 
through the Employment Service, the War Man- 
power Commission announced an _ eight-point 
program on May 21. To promote the fullest 
utilization of the Nation’s labor force, this pro- 
gram provides that men essential to war produc- 
tion be placed in jobs employing their highest 
skills, that deferment be granted to those whose 
skills are more important to industry than to the 
armed services, and that a system of labor priori- 
ties be established to assure vital plants of an 
adequate labor supply. 

To release men and materials for war industries, 
the WPB on May 14 for the first time applied the 
principle of “concentration of production” by 
ordering the large producers to stop manufactur- 
ing domestic cooking and heating appliances 
after July 31. By concentrating the production 
of a limited number of simplified and lightweight 
models for civilian use in small plants located 
outside labor-shortage areas, approximately 25,000 
of the 35,000 workers normally employed in the 
manufacture of stoves will be released for more 
essential production. Similar effects may be 
expected to follow the WPB order of May 3 
forbidding the use of iron and steel in more than 
400 products for civilian use. While some tem- 
porary disemployment will probably result, the 
order will force more rapid and complete conver- 
sion of plant facilities and make needed metal- 
working skills available in an industry as yet only 
partially devoted to war work. 

Although the largest proportion of additional 
workers required in war industry will have to be 
shifted from consumer-goods production, an avail- 
able labor supply is still to be found among the 
unemployed. This source, however, is being 
rapidly depleted; the unemployed numbered 3.0 
million in April, a drop of 600,000 from the pre- 
vious month—-according to Work Projects Admin- 
istration estimates—and a decline of 3.6 million 
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Table 1.—Summary of employment security operations, 




















April 1942 
Percentage change 
wn from— 
Number or |_ 
Item amount > 
arch A 
1942 Fry 
Insurance activities: 

Initial claims (local office) !._-__.. 751, 793 +26. 5 —36.9 
Continued claims...............-- 3, 512, 469 —11.7 -17.7 
Waiting-period............-.- 566, 658 +12. 2 —61.7 
_ Compensable................- 2, 945, 811 —15.1 +5.6 
Weeks compensated _. ._- ipeladnctetal 2, 909, 578 —15.8 +141 
Total unemployment. __-_--___- 2, 687, 515 —16.1 +15.1 


Part-total unemployment ?__. 


< 
= 
8 &3 
. + 
~ 
| 
- 
iS 
wo 











Partial unemployment ?_____. 128,635 | *—13.7| 4-978 
Gross benefits paid __.-......._.-- $36, 310, 630 —15.6 +34.5 
Net benefits paid since benefits 

|. AS Sl, ON, G7, OME I... ccaakeccc oe 
Number of benefit recipients: 
Estimated individuals during 
> ete ied 979, 000 ee 
Weekly average for month... 668, 262 —16.8 +13.3 
Placement activities: 

I eiipctkctanicndmeoeka 605, 350 +18.7 +24.1 
PENNE ©. .. «.. «a anedcoes- 50, 650 +42. 2 | +19.0 
Nonagricultural *_.______- 553, 972 +17.0 | +24.7 

Applications (new and renewed) 1, 573, 908 +.6 | —13.7 

Active file, Apr. 30, 19425 ______ —3.5 | —13.7 


4, 393, 510 





1 Excludes Alaska; data not reported. 
2? Excludes South Dakota; data not reported. 


+ Excludes Rhode Island and South Dakota; data not comparable for 
period. 


4 Based on 30 States reporting this type of payment during both periods. 
§ Excludes Hawaii; data not reported. 
* Excludes Alaska and Hawaii; data not reported. 


from the April 1941 total. Similarly, both unem- 
ployment benefits and the volume of unemploy- 
ment compensated declined appreciably from 
March to April. Man-weeks of unemployment 
for which benefit payments were made in April 
totaled 2.9 million, 16 percent below the March 
total; payments amounted to $36.3 million, a 
decrease of 16 percent and the smallest monthly 
outlay so far this year. 

Increasing employment of women was widely 
reported during the month. For the first time, 
women are working in job machine shops in 
Detroit and are being accepted by the ordnance, 
machinery, and metal-products industries to fill 
jobs formerly reserved for men. More and more, 
employers are hiring women to replace men in- 
ducted into the Army and are giving preference to 
women applicants in order to stabilize the working 
force by reducing turn-over caused by men enter- 
ing the armed forces. 

Another reserve source of labor supply and 
potential trainees is to be found among youths 
18 and 19 years of age who are registering for 
selective service in June. Other States may 
follow the lead of New Jersey, where the State 
Department of Labor has redefined the types of 
work that may be done by minors under existing 
statutes. 
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Placement Activities 


In response to the urgent need for a greatly 
enlarged labor force for war production, the 
United States Employment Service during April 
filed more nonagricultural jobs than in any 
month since 1935.!| This increase, accompanied 
by a rise in agricultural placements, brought the 
total of all placements during the month to 605,000 
(table 3), 19 percent more than in March and 24 
percent above the level of last April.? 

The 554,000 nonagricultural placements repre- 
sented an increase over March of 17 percent, 
roughly the same rate of increase as in the 2 pre- 
vious years. However, these placements were a 
fourth greater than last April and almost double 
the total for April 1940. Continuation of the 
upward movement in the level of nonagricultural 
placements brought the total for the first 4 months 
of 1942 to 1.8 million, an increase of 254,000 over 
the same period last year and of 875,000 over 
the first 4 months of 1940. 

Increases over March were reported by 41 
States; the largest relative gains—ranging from 
about 50 to 100 percent—occurred in States in 
the North Central and Rocky Mountain regions. 
In many of these, as well as in most of the highly 
industrialized States, the usual March-April ex- 
pansion in nonagricultural placements had been 
accelerated by construction and production activ- 
ity under the war program. In all but 11 of the 
47 States for which comparable data were reported, 
nonagricultural placements were more numerous 
than in April 1941. Decreases from March oc- 
curred in only eight States—Alabama, Connecti- 
cut, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Kansas, and Virginia—several of which had re- 
ported large increases in March. In all but the 
last two, nonagricultural placements were never- 
theless above the level of last April. 

The number of different individuals who have 
been placed in nonagricultural jobs in 46 States * 
thus far this year totaled 1.4 million at the close 
ofApril, 380,000 more than at the end of March. 
Although strictly comparable data for last year 
are not available, the number of individuals placed 





! Public relief placements served to swell the volume of nonagricultural 
jobs filled during 1933-35. 

* The April report for Hawaii was not received in time for inclusion, and 
the Alaska report did not separate agricultural and nonagricultural place- 
ments; totals for other months have been adjusted for comparability. 

3 Excludes Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, New Mexico, and Rhode Island; data 
not reported. 
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in nonagricultural jobs during the period January— 
April 1942 was somewhat greater than the total 
placed in both agricultural and nonagricultural 
jobs during the same period last year. Largely 
as a result of the many short-term service place- 


Table 2.—Nonagricultural placements by sex, color, 
and State, January-March 1942, and active file as of 
March 31, 1942, by sex and State 

(Corrected to May 19, 1942] 

















Placements, January-March 1942 
Active file as of 
ae —_— Mar. 31, 1942 
Social Security Bo 
region and State Men Women 
white | Non- | white | Nom | Men | Women 
Total______._._.|626, 778 |144, 816 |375, 363 |133, 103 |3,231,363 |1, 327, 772 
Region I: 
Connecticut ........| 15, 028 790 | 9,372; 1,745 | 22,461 13, 758 
| | Se 7, 784 27 | 3,159 1| 14,451 7, 319 
Massachusetts......| 15, 792 190 | 12, 169 377 | 81, 226 905 
New Hampshire__ 3, 577 19 | 1,626 5 7, 188 4, 152 
Rhode Island ___--- 4, 027 65 | 3,645 138 | 14,035 13, 750 
Vermont --------- 1, 213 10 893 8 4, 578 2, 249 
Region II: 
New York____- .| 59,965 | 5,663 | 58,276 | 27,472 | 286,712 | 146, 581 
Region III: 
er: 821 416 571 6, 006 3, 
New Jersey_........| 17,084 | 2,860 | 15,332 | 11,175 | 102, 329 56, 215 
Pennsylvania._.....| 32,524 | 3,284 | 23, 166 2 | 198, 699 84, 
Region IV: ; 
District of Colum- 

_ ase 3, 07 4,311 | 2,521 | 7,152 9, 631 5, 521 
Maryland. __---.--- 7,594 | 4,189 | 4,544) 2,551 172 10, 727 
North Carolina____.| 10,984 | 18,067 | 2,863 | 5,132 | 54,116 25, 769 
Virginia._..........| 6,541 | 9,620 | 2,283 | 5,230] 29, 13, 776 
West Virginia......| 3,712 416 2, 631 1,363 | 39,114 9, 621 

Region V: 
Kentucky - . .-.----- 4, 537 1, 116 4, 150 1, 141 72, 18, 021 
Michigan......._...| 23,308 | 1,170 | 10,571 | 1,713 | 131,331 40, 489 
Ohio. baemeeld 37,170 | 5,111 | 22,211 | 8,010 | 134,835 61, 265 
Region VI: 
Illinois. __..........| 29,405 | 2,168 | 22,194 | 4,451 | 177,362 73, 070 
Indiana____.._......| 16,357 | 1,362 | 13,879 | 2,357 | 179,348 74, 369 
Wisconsin _ -_--- 13, 718 99 | 10,517 227 | 64,824 23, 589 
Region VII: 
Alabama... ---.-.---- 9,287 | 6,899 | 3,442 | 3,156) 47,469 17, 621 
I ala iececctaiie . 4,639 | 3,084 2,956 | 68, 564 20, 561 
Georgii__...........| 3,600 | 8,789 | 3,516 | 3,428 63,798 31, 103 
Mississippi_........| 3,698 | 4,352 | 1,584] 2,422) 53,203 18, 104 
South Carolina. 4,379 | 7,102 | 1,572 | 2,869 42,469 15, 373 
Tenn SESE 3,693 | 4,482 | 4,777 | 89,025 37, 994 
Region VIII: 
| Se 8, 495 132 | 5,740 78 | 40,992 15, 666 
Minnesota__..-.---- a 25 | 6,581 31 | 87,432 688 
Nebraska. --------- 4, 507 213 | 1,976 26 | 36,151 10, 760 
North Dakota_.....| 1,442 0} 1,976 0} 13,837 3, 395 
South Dakota_.--- 1, 506 31 | 1,001 6| 18,548 4, 703 
Region IX: 
Arkansas - -- -- salted 13,925 | 7,926 | 4,924 | 2,493 | 45,668 3, 033 
K aS 988 | 4,512 392 | 35,755 13, 311 
| EES. 19,431 | 2,835 | 12,884 1,697 | 176, 438 71, 095 
Oklahoma. ----_----- 8, 046 | 4,511 | 1,237 | 78,884 22, 844 
Region X: 
Louisiana. - ---.--.-..- 4,503 | 4,550 | 2,054 6,273 | 80,191 21, 958 
New Mexico........| 3, 206 178 946 65 | 26,728 4, 210 
_ eR 55, 119 | 23,661 | 18,402 | 7,983 | 206, 186 59, 312 
Region XI: 
SE idinindacnes 3,818 | 1,454] 1,795 | 1,294] 19,580 5, 998 
CHING i oncom 4, 999 45 | 3,653 66 | 40,639 13, 504 
ERPS 2, 640 5 | 1,475 4] 15,042 3, 334 
Montana. ..--.------ 2, 018 15 830 9 9, 321 2, 635 
| 4, 570 9{ 1,901 3 | 12,585 3, 541 
bt as | i latal 1, 143 28 505 2 5, 583 1, 452 
Region XII: 
California ----..-.-- 74,532 | 2,723 | 42,473 | 2,388 | 203,382 | 124,814 
a 3, 627 80 | 1,243 110 1, 886 933 
RES? 15, 311 41 | 4,859 47 | 16,548 5, 855 
Washington. ------- 19, 909 73 | 6,517 32 | 35, 208 18, 857 
Territories: 
Bi isinncnnial 1, 648 75 243 14 733 121 
| Pars 267 | 2,347 109 281 4, 793 1, 909 























1 Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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ments, 1.3 jobs were filled for every person placed 
during the first 4 months of 1942. 
Coincident with the start of spring planting, 


the sharp pick-up in agricultural placements which 


began in March occurred again in April. Farm 


placements rose 42 percent over March to a total 


Table 3.—Summary of nonagricultural and agricultural placements, by State, April and January-April 1942 
[Corrected to May 26, 1942] 
















































































Total Nonagricultural Agricultural 
April | Jan.-Apr. 1942 April Jan.-Apr. 1942 April Jan.—Apr. 1942 
Social Security 
Board region and Percentage Per- Percentage Per- Percentage Per- 
State change from— cmines change from— quntens change from— centage Per- 
4 ange | x. ange | wm- ie, nge}| cent 
Num Number| from | Num Number | from — — from | ofall 
Jan.- Jan.- ; Jan.- | place- 
March | April Apr March; April Apr. March | April Ape. |\meut 
1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 1942 1941 1941 
SNE 605, 350 | +18.7 |+24.1 |1, 981,836 | +11.1 |553,972 | +17.0 | +24.7 |1, 839,615 | +16.0 [50,650 | +42.2 |+19.0 |141,493 | —28.5 7.1 
. I 
mnecticut-__-.-_- 9. 548 —.8 —.4 36,746 | +15.6 9, 205 —2.1 +.1 q +15.8 253 | +90.2 |—14.8 516 —.4 14 
“SSE 908 | +22.7 |+25.2 16,017 | +49.1 4,845 | +22.6 | +25.8 15,816 | +49.3 63 (?) —6.0 201 | +32.2 13 
Massachusetts__-_| 11, 656 +4.7 |+22.0 40,306 | +36.5 | 11, 525 +4.2 | +22.8 40,053 | +36.8 131 | +61.7 |—22.0 253 +1.2 .6 
New Ham -| 2,156 | +32.8 | +6.8 7, 478 +.7 2,078 | +29.9 +5.6 7, 305 (8) 78 (@) +52.9 173 | +38.4 2.3 
Rhode Island_...| 2,720 —9.5 |+115 10,619 | +36.4 2,675 | —10.5 | +11.8 10, 548 | +36.4 47 @) (®) 71 | +29.1 an 
be my Ce eiecicenclnas 1,077 | +42.5 |—12.6 3,299 | —13.3 1,024 | +43.6 | —13.7 3,148 | —13.8 53 (2) @) 151 —3.2 4.6 
main York bieiesietes 66,045 | +14.9 |+31.4 218,170 | +36.6 | 65,488 | +14.7 | +31.9 216, 864 | +37.0 557 | +51.8 | —8.8 1, 306 —7.3 .6 
nm III: 
Delaware___..---- 1,451 | +13.7 | —8.7 5, 137 —1.1 1,432 | +13.3 —9.0 5, 104 —1.1 19 (?) (?) 33 (?) .6 
New Jersey ------ 17, +8.0 |+12.5 64,193 | +17.2 | 17,332 +7.8 | +13.9 63,783 | +17.9 176 | +45.5 |—48.2 410 | —36.7 .6 
P Ivania - -- , +5.9 |+21.1 92,037 | +34.3 | 25,474 +5.2 | +20.9 91,300 | +34.1 354 |+107.0 |+34.1 | 737 | +54.5 8 
nm IV: 
ist. of Col_.._-- 6,685 | +14.2 |+14.1 23, 761 | +18.3 6,639 | +13.7 | +13.4 23,6908 | +18.1 46 (®) (?) 63 (?) 3 
Maryland__-_-__._- 8,732 | +24.6 |+36.7 27,775 | +33.3 | 8,654 | +25.0 | +38.7 27,532 | +33.8 78 —7.1 |—47.3 243 —8.0 9 
North Carolina__.| 17,773 | +35.0 | +3.8 56,009 | —45.7 | 16,842 | +32.7 —.3 , 888 | —47.3 931 | +98.1 |4+308.3| 2,121 |+112.7 3.8 
Sala ecindead 9, 306 —1.2 |—15.8 33,068 | —15.9 | 9,221 —-18) —16.1 32, 904 | —16.0 85 @) +46. 6 164 | +26.2 5 
West Virginia... 4, 655 .4/ 48.0] 12,800} —120] 4,630 .1} 482] 12,752 | —119 25 | (3) (@) 48) () 7 
m V: 
entucky-_....-- 5,312 | +27.8 |+27.1 16, 366 | +26.1 5,250 | +28.2 | +27.2 16, 194 | +26. 1 62 +1.6 |+19.2 | 172 | +24.6 L1 
Michigan. -_-._--- 18, 628 | +30.7 |+21.2 55,811 | +18.2 | 18,003 | +28.7 | +21.6 54,855 | +18.9 535 |+177.2 | +8.5 | 956 | —12.9 1.7 
ae CSA SEES. 37, 531 | +27.8 |+37.4 110, 707 | +37.7 | 36,303 | +25.4 | +36.0 108, 805 | +37.4 | 1,228 |+199.5 |+97.1 1, 902 | +52.9 1.7 
n VI: 
Dae 297 | +10.3 —.5 84, 583 +3.8 | 24,517 +9.6 -—1L1 82, 735 +3.5 | 780 | +35.9 |+26.6 1,848 | +22.4 2.2 
cc ed 15, 357 | +20.1 | —6.6 49, 591 +5.7 | 15,156 | +20.0 —6.2 49, lil +5.9 201 | +28.0 |—26.1 480 | —5.5 1.0 
bel ne ee 12, 257 | +25.1 |+19.8 37,759 | +19.8 | 11,728 | +25.1 | +21.4 36, 289 |+ 20.9 529 | +26.6 | —7.5 | 1,470 —1.9 3.9 
Region 
Alabama. ..-....- 9, 206 —6.4 |+96.7 32, 575 |+113.2| 8,027 | —15.2)| +82.6 30,811 |+113.4 | 1,179 |+216.9 |+315.1 1, 764 l4n10.3 5.4 
Florida_.........- 9,370 | +59.4 |+1218 27,372 | —7.2)| 7,712 | +36.2 | +85.3 24, 183 —14.2 | 1,658 |+674.8 (®) 3, 189 |+141.4 11.7 
Georgia. -----...- , 837 | +14.9 | —9.4 28,420 | —10.4 | 8,676 | +14.7 —9.3 28,009 | —9.9 161 | +32.0 |—11.0 411 | —35.1 1.4 
| ery LS case 4,551 | +15.2 | +7.2 16, 987 | +31.7 | 4,440} +14.8 | +11.0 16,496 | +38.9 111 | +33.7 \— 54.9 491 | —51.6 2.9 
South Carolina...| 7,080 | +18.3 |+12.7 23,136 | —21.8| 6,935 | +16.8 | +12.7 22,857 | —21.3 | 145 |+190.0 |+14.2 279 | —50.1 1.2 
Tennessee... ____- 7,465 | +2.1/-—13.2| 27,062 | —58.1| .7,333| +2.2| —11.2] 26,619 | —14.6 | 132} —.8 |-61.1 443 | —98.7 1.6 
Region VIII 
SS 8,496 | +45.6 |—13.3 24,729 | —14.0 7,487 | +53.5 | —14.8 21,932 | —14.9 | 1,009 +5.1 —.9| 2,797 —6.2 11.3 
Minnesota ---.-.- , 673 | +41.9 | +6.7 24,902 | +19.5 7,467 | +44.3 | +16.3 21,724 | +26.4 | 1,206 | +28.3 |—29.3 3,178 | —12.8 12.8 
Nebraska.-____.- 4,853 | +50.2 |+32.7 12,082 | +34.2)} 4,565 | +51.5 | +36.4 11,366 | +35, 1 288 | +33.3 | —6.8 716 | +21.4 5.9 
North Dakota _-. 2,434 | +49.0 |—10.5 6, 703 —3.3 1,755 | +47.2 +.5 5, 173 -.3 679 | +53.6 |—30.3 1,530 | —12.2 22.8 
a ---| 2,390 | +04.9 |+43.3 5,325 | +22.2| 2,057 |+105.1 | +49.1 4,601 | +22.9 333 | +49.3 |+15.6 724 +17.5 13.6 
Region IX: 
ee 17, 335 —2.5 |+181L5 57,502 | +41.9 | 10,127 | +15.6 |+189.9 39,395 |+182.9 | 7,208 | —20.0 |+170.6 | 18,107 | —32.0 31.5 
RRA ,184 | —1.9}_____-- 5008 t:.<.... 6,823 | —1.9}_.-.-... 30, 262 |........] 361] —1.6 ; 1, 140 | as 3.6 
Missouri 4_______- 18,782 | +25.9 |.__--- 56,632 |........| 15, 947 +9.9 |.....- 52, 794 2,835 |+504.9 3, 838 | _. 6.8 
a salad , 266 | —15.4 +.7 21,909 | +22.2 793 | —33.2) +8.1 19,845 | +28.9 | 1,473 |+546.1 |-17.7 | 2,064 | —18.5 9.4 
Region 
bp iknaiee 6,557 | +18.1 |—20.3 24,206 | —42.7 5, 692 +4.0 | —26.6 23, 07: —44.2 865 (6) +86. 4 1,134 | +33.9 4.7 
New Mexico. _._- 2, 885 +4.9 |+88.4 7,899 | +25.5 2, 478 —4.2 |+105.1 6,873 | +25.6 | 407 |4+148.2 |+26.0 1,026 | +25.1 13.0 
Rasen xi ecalieaice 50, 371 +4.1 |+15.8 192, 482 —3.3 | 38,031 —5.0 | +29.4 143, 196 +6.2 (12,340 | +47.6 |—12.4 | 49,286 | —23.3 25.6 
n 
Arizona...-......- 4,783 | —19.0 |—32.2 20,622 | —37.0| 3,151 +2.9 | +18.4 11, 512 +6.9 | 1,632 | —42.6 |—62.9| 9,110 | —58.5 44.2 
Colorado. .--._.-- 6,555 | +60.4 |+75.4 16,308 | +43.8 5,429 | +54.9 | +74.1 14, 192 | +41.2 | 1,126 | +93.5 |+81.6 2,116 | +64.5 13.0 
eS 4,079 | +66.7 |+-42.2 9,345 | +22.3 | 2,708 | +50.3 | +26.5 6,832 | +16.5 | 1,371 |+112.6 |4+88.3 | 2,513 | +41.1 26.9 
Montana___-_.___- , 240 |+107.7 |+-10.4 6,935 | +14.3 1,857 | +88.9 —2.4 4,729 +7.4 | 1,383 |4+-139.7 |+34.0 2,206 | +32.9 31.8 
3,159 | +38.6 |+84.8 9,690 | +74.9 | 3,009 | +33.4 | +85.3 9,492 | +76.7 150 (?) +76. 5 198 | +19.3 2.0 
bd ag Se ee 1,365 | +76.8 |+26.3 3,425 | —36.3 1,113 | +78.4 | +21.9 2,791 | —45.1 252 | +70.3 |+50.0 634 |+117.1 18.5 
a 
alifornia._____-- 65, 150 | +38.3 |+81.9 | 201,803 | +63.9 | 61,708 | +40.3 | +82.1 188,659 | +64.4 | 3,442 +9.5 |+78.1 | 13,144 | +57.1 6.5 
Nevada. .-......-- 2,763 | +16.0 |+72.9 8, 289 | +59.0 2,511 | +17.3 | +79.6 7, 571 | +62.9 252 +4.1 |+26.0 718 | +27.1 8.7 
hie irdianaec 9,416 | +16.0 | +5.2 31,114 +5.5 8,307 | +15.2 +-4.9 28, 565 +6,.3 | 1,100 | +22.5 | +7.5 2, 549 —2.9 8.2 
A ge pandas 16, 947 | +63.5 |+79.7 45,015 | +45.0 | 15,635 | +62.0 | +86.9 42,166 | +48.1 | 1,212 | +83.2 |422.8 2,849 | +10.8 6.3 
ka. eee 728 +8.7 |—12.9 2,715 | +18.3 Ny SR 51,980 | +36.1 Be, ‘7 (?) 84 
ESS SE ee eee of 6 eS ee EE eee 3,004 | —1.0 RES OPE 14 ‘as 5 








1 Does not include April data for Hawaii and includes only total placements 
mtages based on comparable data. 
because less than 50 placements were made in 1 or both 


for Alaska. All 
31 Not computed, 
Periods. 





3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, Mo. 


5 Data not reported for April 1942. 
* Increase of over 1,000 percent. 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public em- 

ployment offices, January 1940-April 1942 
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of 50,600 with most of the States sharing in the 
rise. They were, moreover, 19 percent greater 
than in April 1941. 

During January-April, agricultural placements 
aggregated 141,000. Because of the low volume 
of such placements in the first 2 months of the 
year, this total was 56,400 less than for the cor- 
responding period last year, but was 11,500 more 
than for the first 4 months of 1940. The decline 
from the first 4 months of 1941 was largely at- 
tributable to the sharply reduced volume of place- 
ments in Arizona, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Texas. 

An analysis of the placements made during the 
first quarter of 1942 (table 2) reveals that women 
received almost two-fifths of the 1.3 million non- 
agricultural jobs filled during this period, virtually 
the same proportion as during the first quarter of 
1941. In Delaware, the District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, New York, and North Dakota, how- 
ever, this proportion ranged from more than one- 
half to two-thirds, primarily because of the large 
number of placements of nonwhite women in 
service jobs. 

Nonwhite placements accounted for 278,000 
nonagricultural placements, or 22 percent of all 
nonfarm jobs filled during the quarter, approxi- 
mately the same percentage as in the corresponding 
period of 1941. In Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, nonwhite workers were placed in from 
one-half to two-thirds of all nonfarm jobs filled. 
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High proportions of nonwhite placements were also 
reported by Delaware and the District of Colum- 
bia, where nonwhite women accounted for a con- 


Table 4.—Total applications received and active file of 


applications in public employment offices, by State, 
April 1942 

















{Corrected to May 21, 1942] 
Active file as of Apr. 30, 1942 
Total ap- 
Social Security Board region | plications Poreumiaes Cee 
and State received, 
April 1942) Number 
Mar. 31, | Apr. 30, 
1942 1941 
Total! 1, 573, 908 |4, 393, 510 —3.5 1—13.7 
Region I: 
Conmectiont.................- 508 34, 359 —5.1 —18.0 
PERE 12, 549 22, 926 +5.3 —34.7 
Massachusetts_.............. 57,989 | 127,336 +1.0 —26.1 
New Hampshire. _.__...._._- 4, 825 10, 790 —4.9 —36.8 
Rhode Island. oii sala 13, 204 26, 103 —6.1 —39.8 
Vermont... SBR” 2, 185 6, 115 —10.4 —36.3 
Region II: 
New York. 187,516 | 424, 335 —2.1 —26.4 
Region III: 
Delaware. . oaaumiel 2, 501 8, 578 —10.1 —13.7 
ET 51,728 | 153,047 —3.5 —2.1 
| RE 1 250, 888 —11.4 —26.1 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia__---.._- 9, 476 13, 616 —10.1 —46.5 
Sees 29, 473 —16.5 —17.7 
North Carolina. ............. 30, 649 71, 558 —10.4 —3.7 
Vv Se ae 25, 914 44, 305 +1.9 —265.7 
., dk; Saeeeeeetes 16, 817 48, 541 —-.4 —3.7 
Region V: 
II 5. cncninninsiigltesen neice 2A, 034 757 —-1.0 -.1 
EES ey 82,236 | 175,193 +2.0 —1.6 
eae -.9 —29.9 
Region VI: 
IEA class re tn cipatapaeainciongaaal 101,641 | 254,834 +1.8 —9.0 
eee 43,074 | 243,120 —4.2 23.9 
. Saar: 24, 670 83, 620 —5.4 —18.8 
Region VII: 
pS ee ss 23, 456 60, 195 —7.5 —47.6 
Sees 88, 872 —.3 89 
RSE ETRREEEs> 28, 032 92, 686 —2.3 —14.0 
0 SS ea 18, 638 70, 914 —.6 +41 
South Carolina. -_-.........- 13, 865 55, 846 —3.5 13.3 
_, 0 er 19,971 | 125, 227 —-14 —3.2 
Region VIII: 
lowa_. 17, 906 48, 444 —14.5 —27.2 
Minnesota 7 25,477 | 125, 565 +6.3 +12.2 
ES ES SE 9, 951 41, 888 —10.7 —17.9 
North Dakota. _. ccochdighibel 4, 871 17, 120 —.6 —41.4 
eee 5, 026 23, 957 +3.0 +3.2 
Region IX: 
OS ee 26, 431 60, 392 +2.9 —1.8 
Kansas *. 14, 860 46, 175 —5.9 i) 
Missouri * 47,574 | 252, 587 +2.0 (*) 
ES eso 23, 717 99, 915 —-18 +55. 9 
Region X: 
Louisiana_-___. sitie 23, 060 97, 853 —4.2 +6.1 
pO eee 5, 811 28, 812 —6.9 +17.6 
_:. eae EA 88,313 | 265, 562 (5 —5.1 
Region XI: 
Arizona A sn 7,017 27, 161 +6.2 +49.9 
Colorado... 11, 222 37, 401 —.9 —37.4 
Idaho int 4, 748 16, 181 —11.9 4 
SITET 4, 348 9, 526 —2.3 —53.6 
. ESCs Te: 11, 538 15, 247 —5.5 —30.1 
[_ aaa 1, 825 5, 870 —16.6 —26.0 
Region XII: 
California. . ptidwcdan ive 129,188 | 301, 133 —8.2 —2.4 
RCE 2, 328 1, 932 —31.5 —66.3 
Oregon. - . oreiiatnitlaiies 20, 909 17, 532 —21.7 —48.2 
Washington _. ooaeaedaal 25, 068 45, 985 —14.9 +9.4 
Territories: 
Alaska... -- 986 756 —11.5 —4.8 
) | eee fee ae ae Sere wana 

















1 Excludes Hawaii for April; data not re ; 

? Based on com ble data, excludes I ’ 

+ Beginning Feb. 16, data for Kansas City, Kans., included with data for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4 Data not comparable. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Data not reported. 





Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1939-April 1942 
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siderable portion of all placements. In 22 States, 
which include the highly industrialized areas of 
the country, the bulk of all nonwhite placements 
went to women (chiefly in service jobs) ; in most of 
the Southern States, on the other hand, there were 
more men than women among the nonwhite 
placements. 

Active file—Continuing the decline begun in 
February, the active file of individuals registered 
and available for work decreased by 159,000 or 3.5 
percent during April to a total of 4.4 million at the 
close of the month (table 4). Except for the 
period from September to November 1941, this 
was the lowest point reached since October 1937; 
the file was almost 14 percent smaller than at the 
end of last April. 

The number of male registrants in the active 
file declined for the second successive month be- 
cause of the great number being drawn into war 
industry and military service. The number of 
female registrants, however, rose slightly—an in- 
dication of the increasing number of women who 
are signifying a willingness to enter upon war 
work. At the close of April, registered male job 
seekers totaled 3.0 million, a decrease from the 
previous month of 198,000 or 6.1 percent and a 
decline of 19 percent from the level of April 1941. 
Registered women job seekers, on the other hand, 
increased by 37,500 or 3.0 percent during April 
to a total of 1.4 million, and were, moreover, 
1.9 percent more numerous than at the end of 
April 1941. 
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Although for the Nation as a whole the active 
file dropped only slightly between March and 
April, all but 11 of the 50 States for which data 
were reported shared in the decline. In Michigan 
the active file showed a slight increase following 
the sharp March decline. 


Vocational Training Activities 


The public pre-employment training program 
continued to expand in March in response to the 
constantly increasing industrial demand for trained 
workers, and all phases of the training programs 
reached new peaks. Employment Service referrals 
to Vocational Education for National Defense 
(VE-ND) pre-employment training advanced 21 
percent to a new high of 68,500 (table 5), while 
the 8,000 referrals to NYA defense work projects 
were up 14 percent. The Office of Education re- 
ported 96,100 new enrollments in VE-ND pre- 
employment courses during the month, and 177,- 
000 persons in training at the end of the month, 
Persons referred to these courses by the Employ- 
ment Service represented 71 percent of all new 
enrollments, compared to 65 percent in February. 

The 42,700 trainee placements reported for 
March were 29 percent higher than in February. 
The Employment Service was responsible for 
16,400 placements, and cooperating agencies— 
WPA, NYA, and vocational schools—reported the 
remaining 26,300. Other trainees obtained jobs 
on their own initiative and were not reported by 
any of the training agencies. 

A comparison of the first quarter of 1942 with 
the entire year of 1941 demonstrates strikingly 
the increase in vocational training activities for 
war production. Referrals by the Employment 
Service to pre-employment courses conducted by 
the public schools totaled 183,000 for the period 
Januafy—March 1942, more than half the number 
referred during the whole of 1941. The Employ- 
ment Service sent 19,800 youths to NYA defense 
work projects during the first quarter of this year, 
compared to 17,000 referred during the last quarter 
of 1941. Placements of trainees by the Employ- 
ment Service during January-March totaled 
44,000, almost half as many as during 1941. 
Cooperating agencies reported 63,200 placements 
of trainees during these 3 months, half as many 
as were reported during 1941. 

The Office of Education reports that 30 percent 
of all pre-employment trainees in March were 
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Table 5.—Public employment office referrals to pre- 
employment and refresher defense training courses, 
placements on NYA defense projects, and jobs found 
by trainees, March 1942! 











Item Number 

Referrals to we © courses and oe on NYA defense 
projects, total _- ‘ bg sath 76, 544 
Nonwhite_........-. silent oo wtstihhghigaaielaaicambletndbane eee 2, 908 
Ee ON ee Pare 73, 636 
Placements on NYA defense projects --...........-.....-- 8, 013 
EE Sa ee een 68, 531 
I so icin titi ds ccacicnantnieenbeabosnsmadt 14, 103 
GT TE ee 4 20, 921 
Sheet-metal work ‘ SS SERS 4,194 
Sh ia em and | boatbuilding. SPE RS eee 5, 047 
ding ES Le Se Te 12, 080 
Hi ES te Se ee 12, 186 
Jobs found by trainees, total ?____-. PA en ee ee 42, 682 
Placements by public employment offices... .............-- 16, 365 
Employment reported by cooperating agencies__-._....._-- 26, 317 








! Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. ’ 
? Represents jobs found by all trainees, regardless of agency which originally 
referred worker to training. 


enrolled in California, New York, and Penn- 


sylvania. Employment Service referrals were 
also most numerous in those three States. The 
greatest increase over February occurred in 


Pennsylvania, where referrals more than doubled; 
in view of major labor shortages in some areas— 
notably Philadelphia—and the availability of 
many persons for training in others, this develop- 
ment is encouraging. Referrals in Maryland and 
Ohio also continued to be numerous. Relatively 
large increases also occurred in Michigan to 
supply workers for plants converted to war 
production, in Tennessee as a result of new con- 
tract awards in the aircraft industry, and in 
Arkansas to supply chemical workers for a new 
Government arsenal. 

As in previous months the Employment Service 
directed the largest number of referrals to machine- 
shop, aviation-services, and welding courses. 
Machine-shop referrals exceeded all others, with 
20,900 new enrollees supplied by the Employment 
Service. In 10 States—all except Maine in the 
New England group and New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Idaho—referrals to machine- 
shop courses constituted 50 percent or more of all 
referrals. On the other hand, aviation services 
accounted for a large proportion of all rcferrals 
in New York, Tennessee, Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
In California there were large numbers of referrals 
to machine-shop, aviation-services, ship and boat- 
building, and welding courses. Thus, it is ap- 
parent that the type of training given is closely 
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related to the industrial patterns of the various 
States. 

Despite increasing labor shortages, the propor- 
tion of nonwhite persons (mainly Negroes) referred 
to pre-employment training has not increased. 
Although nonwhite persons represent 10 percent of 
the total population, in January 1942 they con- 
stituted only 4.0 percent of the 63,100 referrals. 
The proportion dropped to 3.8 in February and 
remained at that level in March when 2,900 
nonwhite persons were referred to pre-employment 
courses. Maryland, where about 17 percent of the 
population is nonwhite, is the only State in which 
they have been trained in relatively large numbers. 
In January and February almost a quarter of all 
referrals were of nonwhite persons. In March, 
however, the proportion dropped to 14 percent. 

The training of women, on the other hand, is 
proceeding somewhat more rapidly. As a propor- 
tion of total new enrollments in pre-employment 
courses they advanced from 5.5 percent in January 
to 6.4 percent in February and to 8.7 percent in 
March. 


Insurance Activities 


As in the past 2 years, both unemployment 
compensation payments and the volume of unem- 
ployment compensated declined appreciably from 
March to April. Man-weeks of unemployment 
for which benefit payments were issued in April 
totaled 2.9 million, and payments amounted to 
$36.3 million (table 6). Both were 16 percent less 
than in March, and payments were the smallest for 
any month this year. In‘contrast, the number of 
benefit recipients (979,000) and total continued 
claims filed during April (3.5 million) were 8.7 and 
11.7 percent, respectively, less than in the preced- 
ing month. Since many individuals who began 
new benefit years in April did not draw benefits 
until the middle or end of the month, the totals for 
payments and weeks compensated show a relatively 
greater drop than do the figures for recipients and 
continued claims filed. 

Despite the decline from the previous month, 
disbursements were one-third above the level of 
last April. This situation, as well as the fact that 
the $160 million paid out since the beginning of 
1942 was 19 percent greater than in the same 
period of 1941, largely reflected the continuing 
load of conversion unemployment which began in 
the first months of the year. Liberalized benefit 
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Table 6.—Number of benefit recipients, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, by State, 
April 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 20, 1942] 





Benefit recipients 


Weeks compensated for— 


Benefits paid ! 














Total unemploy- 
All unemployment ment 
Social Security Board region 
and State Percentage Amount * 
change from— Percent 
Number of all 
March; April weeks 
1942 1941 
| es ee —15.8 +14. 1 |2, 687, 515 92.4 |$36, 310, 630 
Region I: 
Oommectiont .............- —49.5 —26.4 12, 897 93. 5 169, 927 
i +19.8 —36.7 12, 739 91.9 117, 326 
Massachusetts.......____- —1.6 —22.3 96, 433 95.3 1, 018, 428 
New Hampshire_______--- +42. 6 —29.7 11, 750 2.7 109, 863 
hode Island____________- 298 |+104.6 +31.9 48, 404 96. 2 511, 664 
Se —22.1 —32.7 3, 894 91.5 42, 849 
Region II: 
| ee +118 +31.8 | 390,654 100.0 756, 196 
Region III: 
ine enthcncaneeetisinee —45.3 +15.5 6, 180 92.2 58, 220 
New Jersey...._.._.___--- —26.8 +26.3 98, 035 88.1] 1,412,609 
SOR........<..- —33.3 —50.5 122, 871 100.0 1, 401, 204 
Region I 
District of Columbia__---- —24.6 —47.8 8, 820 95. 6 119, 213 
se RS +39.9 —5.0 34, 300 88.9 465, 759 
North Carolina__________- —15.0 —17.6 40, 617 92.8 293, 443 
Ne i ES —13.3 +22.0 18, 324 95. 2 174, 094 
West Virginia___________- —37.9 —%.1 9, 906 70.9 128, 250 
Region V: 
rc cdnaccen —17.5 +4.4 29, 304 87.9 264, 529 
“as —5.7 +448. 1 379, 906 92.1 6, 940, 810 
—27.0 +14.9 | 124,421 93.1 | 1,637, 797 
Region VI 
eS a ee —3.7 +49.4 164, 873 88.0 2, 589, 805 
ee —39.2 +144. 1 79, 678 88.5 1, 096, 917 
ae —31.1 +124.2 4 89.5 499, 669 
Region VII: 
Se ae —19.4 —28.6 27,610 93.6 256, 238 
SSS —17.0 +33. 6 38, 667 90.4 450, 149 
ani inewin eum dtied —2.9 +48. 6 45, 341 96. 5 440, 704 
a cerca —16.4 +13.8 23, 506 93.2 225, 596 
South Carolina_________- 8, 200 —36. 6 +43.0 22, 665 92.8 196, 740 
(rT a 19, 000 —19.3 +25. 5 58, 592 95. 6 592, 249 
Region VIII: 
a 9, 200 —39.5 —3.9 23, 364 88.3 7, 678 
Minnesota__............-- 20, 900 —27.9 —24.6 60, 691 88.9 824, 833 
a 3, 900 —47.2 —25.6 10, 605 88.1 124, 072 
North Dakota___________- 1, 900 —21.2 —2.9 5, 432 86.8 65, 127 
South Dakota.__..____- 1, 800 —18.7 —27.1 2, 857 87.2 28, 450 
Region IX: 
if ee 4, 500 —19.8 —61.8 13, 536 94.5 113, 909 
EE AE A 7, 400 —25.2 +60.0 20, 988 88.0 246, 191 
Saas 24, 300 —17.4 +96. 0 68, 996 90.9 910, 380 
Pees —10.1 +23.8 28, 925 90.0 375, 923 
Region X: 
EE —17.7 +11.2 54, 103 92.7 554, 869 
New Mexico_....______-_- —18.9 —16.7 8, 282 95. 2 79, 724 
ee —13.4 —13.7 53, 606 90. 1 523, 273 
Region XI: | 
SE es —16.8 —29.5 4,799 95. 5 58, 944 
acs are rennet —48.0 —75.5 5, 813 96.0 59, 730 
a ea —29.3 —31.5 11, 103 93.3 145, 878 
CT omega —34.1 —45.8 17, 146 100.0 96, 720 
ee a —34.8 +10.5 8, 039 89.9 125, 957 
a — 57.8 — 56.5 2, 590 79.1 42, 004 
Region XII: 
ky —19.7 —7.1 | 302,078 88.4 | 4,954,853 
NEE —37.3 —60. 2 2, 602 92.3 36, 972 
Oo oo —41.9 —27.0 14, 794 | 85. 5 221, 637 
een. ............ —40.1 —44.6 | 22,695 83.4 332, 548 
Territories: 
| Se —29.5| -—39.7| 1,542 95.7 21, 796 
Fy na 3,714 —1.0 +16.0 58.1 28,914 | 
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Total total 3 
$34, 636, 674 |4 $805,811 
163, 164 203 
109,511 | 4,952 
992,665 | 4,994 
104, 727 686 
500.767 | (4) 
40,641 | 1,059 
4,756,196 | (3) 
54,714; 1,146 
1,320,170 | 3,805 
401.204) © 
113,853} 4,004 
432, 663 966 
281,577 | 2,422 
168,675 | 3, 583 
104, 213 163 
244, 469 9, 628 
6,760,672 | 69, 519 
1 570,975 | 34,101 
2,394,914 | 112,352 
1, 025, 391 31, 090 
460, 778 19, 652 
243, 633 10, 633 
421, 990 24,049 
428, 619 7, 763 
215, 618 4,773 
187,398 | 5,009 
573,988 | 13,214 
246, 752 14, 496 
759,919 | 44,129 
112.377| 6.993 
58.091 | 3,648 
25, 429 1, 593 
109,171 | 3,032 
224,726 | 12, 629 
866, 026 10, 245 
349,047 | 25,129 
523,783 | 17, 982 
76, 491 2, 362 
490,307 | 31, 254 
57,010 | 1, 909 
57,581 | 1,207 
138, 973 6, 588 
196,720 | (3) 
115,939 | 7, 849 
35,912 | 3,634 
4,555,519 | 202, 153 
34.936 | 1.237 
198, 412 | 17, 234 
288,315 | 19,042 
21, 082 714 
20, 971 86 
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8 358 
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(*) 
2, 037 
2, 458 
191, 980 
799 
4, 991 
25, 191 


0 
7, 857 





1 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
ment. 








3 Benefits for partial and 
State law in Montana, New 


4 Excludes Rhode Island; data not reported. 


art-total unemployment are not provided by 
ork, and Pennsylvania. 


provisions of a number of State laws and higher 
base-period earnings also contributed to the 
increase over last year. 

The increasing rate at which the pool of unem- 
ployed labor has been drained off into the armed 
services and the productive work force in recent 
months has not been matched by a comparable 
rate of decline in the number of benefit recipients. 
As a result, the proportion of the unemployed who 
received at least one unemployment compensation 
payment during the month increased for the fourth 
successive month to almost one-third of the 3.0 
million * unemployed during April. 

Claims and payments.—Initiation of new benefit 
years in a number of the larger States resulted in 
the usual sharp upturn in initial claim receipts in 
April. The 27-percent increase (table 7) was, 
however, not as sharp as in the past 2 years. 
Moreover, for the second successive month, initial 
claim receipts were below the level of the corre- 
sponding month of 1941; they were one-third 
fewer than last April and only half as numerous 
as in April 1940, an indication that the number 
of persons in covered employment newly or re- 
cently laid off was considerably less than usual 
at this time of the year. Further evidence of the 
declining volume of unemployment, and especially 
of the smaller proportion of new claimants who 
remained unemployed long enough to receive 
benefits, may be drawn from the fact that, despite 
the initiation of new benefit years, waiting-period 
claims were only one-tenth more numerous than 
in March and were less than two-fifths of the 
number filed in April 1941. Reduction of the 
waiting-period requirement in a majority of the 
States during 1941 is, however, partly responsible 
for the smaller number of waiting-period weeks 
this year. 

Six of the States beginning new benefit years in 
April had the sharpest increases over the previous 
month in initial claim receipts. Receipts in 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and West Virginia were approximately 2 to 4 
times as great as the March totals; Virginia 
receipts were more than 10 times as great. The 
number of initial claims received exceeded the 
April 1941 figure in only eight States, including 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, which 
have been heavily hit by conversion unemploy- 


ll 


‘ As estimated by the WPA in its monthly sample survey of unemploy- 
ment for the week of April 5-11. 
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Chart 3.—Amount of unemployment benefits paid, by 


type of unemployment, by month, July 1939-April 
1942 
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ment, and Colorado and Connecticut, which did 
not have uniform benefit years beginning in April 
of last year. Compared with April 1940, receipts 
were lower in every State except New Mexico. 

The decline in benefit disbursements from 
March to April was widespread. In 16 States 
disbursements were as much as 30 to 60 percent 
below March, and in most of these States pay- 
ments were below the level of last April. Signifi- 
cant increases were reported only in Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, and Rhode 
Island, and may be explained, except in the case 
of New York, by the large volume of new-benefit- 
year claims filed in March and April, coupled with 
short initial waiting periods of 1 week. 

Almost half the States shared in the increase 
in disbursements over last April. Half of these 
are highly industrialized States which have had 
considerable conversion unemployment this year; 
the others include areas in which many lay-offs 
have occurred after the completion of large-scale 
construction projects which had been initiated 
in 1941. 

Although benefit disbursements in Michigan 
registered a decline for the first time since Novem- 
ber 1941, the total was greater than that in any 
other State for the third successive month. 
Michigan payments during January-April aggre- 
gated $26.0 million, exceeding by $10.6 million the 
amount paid out during the whole of 1941. In 
Indiana, benefit payments during the first 4 
months of 1942 were almost equal to the 1941 
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total, while in Wisconsin they were more than 
four-fifths as great as 1941 disbursements. 

Weeks compensated for all types of unemploy- 
ment and for total unemployment both declined 
16 percent during April to the lowest point since 
December 1941. However, they were, respec- 


Table 7.—Number of initial and continued claims 


tively, 14 and 15 percent greater than the total for 
last April. The 2.7 million weeks of compensated 
total unemployment accounted for 92 percent of 
the 2.9 million weeks compensated for all types of 
unemployment. As industry continued to shift 
workers from part-time to full-time employment, 


received in local offices, by State, April 1942 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 20, 1942] 





















































Initial claims Continued claims 
or April | January-April April | January-April 
region and State | . | | " 
ercentage Percentage change from— ercentage 
Number | ba. Number | Changefrom |) Number |— Number | Change from 
| March 1942 January 7s January- 
: April 1941 March 1942 | April 1941 | April 1941 
—_—_|— a See Se 
Ee eee 1751, 798 | 1426. 5 | 13, 033, 769 1—10.2 3, 512, 469 | —11.7 | ~17.7| 16,176,396 —4.8 
Region I: } 
Connecticut __.-__-_- 13, 794 +108. 5 | 41, 144 +4.8 25, 687 —14.9 | +1.7 | 131, 712 | —15.9 
I 7, 253 | +25.0 | 19; 331 —31.1 23, 289 +76.8 | —34.2 | 73, 673 | —37.9 
Massachusetts __--___. 47,827 | +150.8 121, 838 —2U.7 127,812 +4.0 | —41.1 | 550, 187 | —B.9 
New Hampshire. -__- 2, 482 | —48.7 | 11, 201 —2.9 14,014 —.4 | —39.5 | 51, 609 | —30.8 
Rhode Island________. 16, 984 | +13.1 | 47, 556 +8.0 64, 159 +132.5 | +30. 5 | 151, 418 | +6.2 
son ES 764 | —17.2 | 4, 669 —30.2 4, 970 —25.6 | —35.8 | 25, 100 —44.3 
ion IT: 
‘ New York See 122, 764 | +7.6 | 464, 245 —34.2 452, 882 412.0 | —35.6| 1,974,606 —25.2 
egion 4 | j 
eeere. ...........- 1,217 | —1.0 | 8, —7.0 7, 236 | —44.3 +1.6 | 41, 836 -.§ 
New Jersey_-.----.._- 32, 057 | +27.0 | 152, 308 +10. 1 133, 081 | —2%4.1 | +17.1 | 784, 893 +22.9 
- Pennsyivanis Beate 22, 135 | —10.9 | 122, 591 —45.r 171, 869 | —30.5 | —70.6 | 978, 838 —39.1 
n 4 | | | 
District of Columbia_- 1,061 | +1.0 | 6, 695 —35.1 10, 652 | —26.1 | —48.2 | 57, 071 | —41.7 
Maryland...__--.____- 8, 142 | —47.8 | 36, 589 —6.5 | 52, 793 | +51.1 | —13,1 | 164, 643 —11.7 
North Carolina. _____- 6, 923 | +6.4 | 46, 308 —6.3 | 48, 936 —11.3 | —19.2 | 245, 958 -7.5 
RR 15, 439 (2) 23, 47 —38.6 | 31, 103 +28. 4 | —28.5 | 120, 721 —21.3 
- West Virginia________- 12, 022 +288. 9 26, 135 —74. 5 | 31, 595 | +10.9 | —81.8 | 111, 375 —59.4 
mv: | j | 
Kentucky_. 11, 478 +79. 1 38, 015 +4.4 20, 372 —14.5 | +8.6 | 90, 190 +4.6 
Michigan_..--.-____- 39, 564 | —7.7 248, 974 +140. 0 398, 192 | —17.6 4282.9 | 1,732, 201 +274.6 
= i at 19, 663 | +2.6 110, 181 —9.7 166, 163 | —21.0 —4.2 | 849, 632 -.1 
ion VI: 
Ilinois__- 129, 360 | +91.5 330, 237 +1.6 267, 632 | +29. 8 +7.4 | 982, 973 —1.3 
Indiana--- 14, 183 | 442.3 68, 008 +81.0 102, 575 | —35.6 +86. 2 | 542, 506 | +83.8 
—l DR cacicied. 36,721 | —6.8 3 41, 803 +2.6 45, 624 | —32.1 | +72, 3 | 266, 756 | 446.8 
on 4 | | } | 
eee... .........- 5,815 | +13.5 29, 257 —16.9 37, 990 —17.3 —37.6 | 188, 447 —%.1 
AAAS 8, 704 | +13. 5 38, 851 +12.4 48, 736 | —14.7 | +5.8 | 220, 657 +29.7 
ER 7,049 | +13.6 33, 520 —6.9 63, 979 | -11.9 | +30.6 | 296, 699 +50. 1 
Mississippi _- x 5, 627 | +5.3 26, 393 +17. 1 30, 995 | —16.3 +11.1 | 138, 702 +17.0 
South Carolina. ___.__ 5, 694 | +22.0 26, 099 +12.7 29, 019 | —18.3 | +14.5 | 155, 126 | +40.6 
neni ae aa 11, 267 | +40.7 45, 251 +24.6 76, 120 | —16.0 | +13. 5 | 357, 559 +23.5 
= 
Ti eenctnsens an 6, 888 | +29.5 36, 569 6.1 36, 529 | —30.1 —4.7| 197,366 | -22.7 
Minnesota ----------- 11, 003 +9.0 62, 745 —12.8 75, 207 | —31.2 —25.8 | 390, 384 | —21.6 
Nebraska. -.-..-....-- 2, —4.6 15, 094 —3.9 14, 033 —43.4 —2.3 | 89, 947 | —16.5 
North Dakota. ...__- +22.7 5, 301 —16.7 6, 979 | —23.7 —24.5 34, 114 —2%6.1 
‘ Seath Dakota = 664 | —65.0 3, 978 —19.0 4, 647 | —10.3 | —38.3 | 21, 139 —33.8 
egion IX: | | 
‘Arkansas___...______- 2, 744 | —25.4 16, 288 44.7 15, 973 | —2.2 | =87.8 | 77,711 | —58.4 
Kansas__.......------ 4,791 | +3.3 | 25, 323 +11.0 28, 389 —27.9 | 422.8 139, 199 | +7.9 
Rm 14, 674 | +27.7 66, 345 +22. 1 99, 537 | —12.9 438.8 | 430, 741 | 21.9 
x Okishoms. .. 8, 560 | +36.8 33, 955 —5.9 42, 032 —4.7 +5.0 | 157, 796 | —5.7 
egion X: 
Louisiana__.--......_- 13, 706 | +47.0 52, 853 +17.0 | 77, 868 | —12.6 | +5.1 | 357, 049 | +19.9 
New Merxico____.._.-- 1, 380 | +2.6 | 7, 199 +9.4 10, 307 | —17.3 —24.3 46, 075 —18.1 
“ T BS -n-nnnnn nn non 17, 940 | —.1 81, 080 —14.0 4, 490 | —9.5 —2.8 | 403, 664 | —15.2 
egion XI: | 
ici cecancier 1,890 | +6.7 9, 581 +11.1 5, 842 —14.1 | —39.8 | 30,036 | —31.9 
SSS 5, 627 | 222. 5 14, 173 —21.8 12, 507 | —12.4 —60.6 | 62, 671 | — 56.4 
RE 1,495 | —14.7 , 236 —19.4 | 11, 428 | —41.4 —39.9 73, 049 —36.2 
Montana__....-____- 1, 428 —8.9 | 10, 177 —26.8 19, 206 | —34.8 —48.7 107, 081 —39.2 
(eR 1; 102 | —36.0 | 8, 731 —3.7 8, 790 | —38.6 | —16.5 57, 467 | -7.4 
Wyoming ‘SS 589 —.0 4, 790 —34.9 3, 932 | —53.0 —51.7 30, 624 | —26.3 
Region XII: 
California_.._...__..- 67, 078 | +13.4 | 306, 240 +1.0 398, 280 | —13.4 —9.0| 1,768, 191 | —10.5 
I 405 | —17.5 | 3, 054 —28.3 3, 435 | —33.6 —60.6 | 20,775 | —54.9 
Gouee..............-. 2, 793 —32.8 | 30, 525 +6. 9 16, 400 | —51.2 | —46.6 148, 630 | —25.5 
“ Washington___._____.- 7, 608 —%.1 57, 137 —30.4 32, 213 | —39.7 | —47.9 222, 312 | —33.3 
erritories: 
niin dlediicinne ao. — 1 359 1 —62.3 2, 931 —13.2 | —38.5 12, 276 | —30.7 
i a 366 —42.7 2,049 —10.3 4, 039 | —10.3 | +.9 12, 621 | —.1 





1 Excludes Alaska for April; data not reported, 
3 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 


3 Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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Chart 4.—Number of initial claims received in local 
offices, by month, July 1939-April 1942 
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the number of weeks compensated for partial 
unemployment declined for the third successive 
month to a total of 129,000. Moreover, while 
weeks of compensated total unemployment have 
declined about a fifth from the January level, 
compensated weeks of partial unemployment have 
been almost halved. In Hawaii and West Vir- 
ginia, nevertheless, the number of weeks compen- 
sated for partial unemployment during April 
constituted 41 and 29 percent, respectively, of the 
State totals as compared with 5.3 percent for the 
remaining 45 States for which comparable data 
were available. 

As a result of the smaller number of new-benefit- 
year claims filed this year, the 301,000 first pay- 
ments issued in April were 14 percent fewer than 
in the same month last year and were less than 
half the total in April 1940. Moreover, the 19- 
percent increase from March to April in the num- 
ber of first payments issued was less marked than 
for the same period of the past 2 years. 

The 131,000° individuals who, during April, 
exhausted their rights to further benefits during 
their benefit year represented only a slight de- 
crease from the preceding month, as contrasted 
with marked decreases during the same period of 
the previous 2 years. That the number of ex- 
haustions failed to decline more abruptly is largely 
attributable to sharp increases in Michigan and 
New York. While exhaustions declined from 
March to April in most States, they rose from 
6,500 to 14,200 in’ Michigan and from 25,700 to 





* Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 
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33,300 in New York. These two States also ac- 
counted for the 4-percent increase over April 1941 
in the number of claimants exhausting their benefit 
rights. In Michigan the increase was largely at- 
tributable to the fact that many of the laid-off 
automobile workers have not yet been absorbed 
into war production, while in New York it was 
due, in part at least, to the recent amendment 
which extended the ending date of the current 
uniform benefit year from March 31 to May 31. 
As a result, some workers who would otherwise 
have exhausted their benefit rights in March did 
so in April, while others exhausted their rights in 
April who would otherwise have begun new benefit 


years in that month. Compared to April 1940, 


the number of benefit exhaustions for the country 
as a whole showed a 38-percent decrease. 

Status of funds——The deposit of $122 million 
in State clearing accounts during April brought 
total collections deposited during the first 4 
months of 1942 to $405 million (table 8), 14 per- 
cent more than during the corresponding period 
of 1941. Collections deposited this April, how- 
ever, were somewhat smaller than last year, 
despite the decided expansion in taxable pay 
rolls. In part, this decrease resulted from a 
sharp drop in collections in New York, where the 
due date of employer contributions was extended 
from the middle to the end of the month following 
the calendar quarter to which they apply; thus, 
as in a number of other States, the bulk of New 
York collections for a given quarter will fall in 


Chart 5.— Average weekly number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by month, July 1939-April 1942 ' 
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Chart 6.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-April 1942 ' 
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1 Comparable data not available prior to January 1940. 


the second ensuing month. In addition, ex- 
perience-rating operations reduced collections in a 
greater number of States than during 1941. Funds 
available for the payment of benefits totaled 
$2.8 billion at the close of April, an increase over 
the previous month of $86.1 million or 3.2 per- 
cent. 


State Amendments 


During March, April, and May, significant and 
extensive amendments to the employment security 
laws of New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia were enacted. In three States— 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and South Carolina— 
relatively minor amendments were passed. 

New York.—This State passed several amend- 
ments during the 3-month period. A March 
amendment authorized the Commissioner to 
utilize for employment security purposes the 
facilities of public employment offices operated 
within the State by the Federal Government. 
Three amendments were approved in April. 
One clarified the exclusion of certain students 
in part-time employment by specifying ‘‘em- 
ployment during all or any part of the school 
year or regular vacation periods.” Another 
amendment authorized the Commissioner to 
destroy quarterly pay-roll records after the expira- 
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tion of 4 years. A third amended provisions 
relating to determinations and appeals, including 
the adoption of a statement that, under certain 
specified conditions, an initial determination may 
be reviewed within 1 year from the date of 
issuance. 

Three amendments were approved in May, 
One repealed a provision requiring the Industrial] 
Commissioner to fix lower unemployment benefit 
rates for an employee unable or unwilling to work 
full time. Another liberalized benefit rights of 
persons in military service by eliminating a pro- 
vision restricting such rights to individuals who 
had served only a limited time. A third amend- 
ment, approved May 5, established a ‘‘day base” 
benefit system, effective November 30, with tem- 
porary provisions for the period beginning June 1. 
These temporary provisions increased the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount from $15 to $18 and 
the benefit duration from 13 to 20 weeks; the 
waiting period was reduced from 3 to 2 weeks. 

Under the ‘‘day base’’ plan, the old benefit 
rate of %, of total wages in the high quarter of 
the base period is retained but is based on days 
instead of a week of unemployment. The benefit 
rate “for each accumulation of 4 effective days” 
is shown in a table of even-dollar amounts ranging 
from $7 to $18. An effective day is defined as the 
fourth and every subsequent day of total unem- 
ployment in a week, excluding any such day in 
any week in which an aggregate of $24 is paid to 
the employee. Benefit duration is fixed at 20 
times the benefit rate in the benefit year. 

A waiting period of 8 effective days in the benefit 
year is established. Benefit year is redefined as 
the period from the first Monday in June through 
the Sunday which follows the last Monday in May 
of the following year, instead of the period from 
June 1 to May 31. Claims are to be filed on the 
basis of days, rather than weeks, of unemployment. 

Pennsylvania.—An amendment approved in 
April liberalized benefit provisions and changed 
coverage, financing, and other features of the law. 
The benefit structure was amended to provide for 
modification of the benefit amount and of maxi- 
mum total benefits according to the size of the 
fund. The minimum weekly benefit amount was 
increased from $7.50 to $8, and the maximum 
weekly benefit amount, formerly $15, is to be $18 
whenever the balance in the fund exceeds 1% times 
the highest amount of benefits paid during any 12 
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consecutive months and $15 whenever the balance 
drops below that amount. A schedule was estab- 
lished providing maximum total benefits equaling 
approximately % of base-period wages if the 
balance in the fund exceeds 1% times the highest 
amount of benefits paid during any 12 consecutive 
months, or % if the balance equals or falls below 
such amount; duration will range from 3 to 16 
weeks according to wage class. Under the former 
provision maximum total benefits equaled \ of 
base-period wages or 13 times the weekly benefit 
amount. Benefits are to be rounded to the near- 
est dollar instead of the nearest 5 cents as formerly. 

A wage qualification of $50 in each of 2 quarters 
of the base year replaced the requirement of 13 
times the weekly benefit amount in the base year. 
The waiting period was reduced from 3 to 2 


weeks. Disqualification provisions were amended 
to provide that an individual shall not be disqual- 
ified for voluntary leaving unless such leaving was 
without good cause. 

Coverage was amended by the adoption of em- 
ployment exclusions relating to casual labor, 
newsboys, insurance agents, student nurses and 
internes, employees of certain organizations, and 
other groups which are excluded under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. The Federal definition 
of agricultural labor was also adopted. 

Financing provisions were amended in several 
respects. Contributions are to be based on 
“wages paid”’ instead of “wages paid or payable.” 
Wages were redefined to exclude payments by em- 
ployers to individuals in the military or naval 
service of the United States. Collection methods 


Table 8.—Collections deposited in State clearing accounts, January-April 1942, and funds available for benefits as 
of April 30, 1942, by State 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 20, 1942] 
































| Collections deposited ! January- | Collections deposited ! January- 
| April 1942 April 1942 
Social Security Board | phage ny pa || Social Security Board (tay ee pa 
region and State | Percentage fA 1942 | region and State Percentage 
| fi change from | ° APr. 30, pon change from |! Apr. 30, 1942 
o | January- January- 
| April 1941 April 1941 
Rs dsentscose | $405, 028, 974 3+13.9 $2, 785, 440, 172 || Region VII—Continued 
|—— | South Carolina. _.._.-- $2, 027, 770 +0.8 $17, 525, 066 

Region I: | ees 4, 863, 940 +52.0 23, 192, 416 

Connecticut. ..........| 10, 192, 717 +4.4 73, 804, 505 || Region VIII: 
Maine eae eee | 2, 843, 977 +43. 1 10, 076, 800 ee ee" 3, 029, 694 +18.7 25, 131, 370 
Massachusetts. ___- 15, 080, 785 +7. 1 120, 065, 239 Minnesota.......____- 3, 766, 351 +23.9 28, 739, 135 
New Hampshire. 2, 413, 220 +71.9 10, 265, 445 Nebraska... .......-- 883, 637 —7.2 10, 528, 411 
Rhode Island_.__. | 5, 848, 608 +41.3 26, 459, 197 North Dakota__...._-- 367, 337 (0) 2, 582, 505 
Vermont._..._._.- 815, 229 +14.1 5, 243, 178 South Dakota_-_.____-- 239, 701 —29.6 3, 795, 158 

Region LI: Region IX: 

New York...._.. 45, 564, 675 —16.2 317, 078, 381 Arkansas 2, 202, 269 +69. 9 10, 166, 972 

Region III: Kansas 2, 235, 443 +2.2 18, 360, 102 
Delaware.._......_....| 872, 958 —29.9 10, 045, 896 Missouri 12, 844, 067 +25. 5 87, 434, 213 
New Jersey. 26, 707, 185 +37.0 200, 724, 440 Oklahoma 2, 188, 415 —5.8 22, 247, 295 
Pennsylvania | 32, 858, 138 +27.8 237, 093,458 || Region X: 

Region IV: | a 5, 667, 769 +20. 9 24, 130, 206 
District of Columbia__.| 2, 913, 558 +42. 3 27, 133, 543 New Mexico. -._..._-.-- 660, 147 +9.9 3, 698, 893 
Maryland. ____. 9, 364, 221 +38. 8 41, 662, 296 | _ | Zara 6, 109, 616 (4) 70, 724, 967 
North Carolina. - 7, 912, 604 (*) 40, 387,472 || Region XI: 

Virginia. ___- 3, 380, 784 +3.2 29, 651, 732 Arizona... ---- nid 1, 144, 615 +28. 5 5, 696, 010 
West Virginia < 2, 297, 066 —38.3 29, 910, 963 OS™ REIS , 950, +12.5 14, 776, 313 

Region V: | a 918, 101 +19.0 3, 791, 394 
Kentucky... 4, 222, 839 +17.1 44, 273, 777 ee EE 1, 407, 091 +42. 0 6, 458, 086 
Michigan. _.- 29, 112, 387 =%3 128, 605, 538 . eee 1, 842, 742 +33. 5 6, 845, 760 
a | 23, 343, 213 +9. 6 244, 099, 418 Wyoming....__. , 486 +9.1 3, 071, 708 

Region VI: Region XII: 

Illinois......- -- 35, 192, 784 +32. 1 272, 853, 497 California -- . .- aeddon 43, 010, 580 +16.9 223, 748, 561 
Indiana 13, 114, 393 +14.4 73, 837, 888 EE 647, 753 +58. 5 ' 1,946, 827 
Wisconsin. . ._. 3, 922, 775 +16. 2 71, 113, 786 SE 3, 972, 704 +32. 2 19, 196, 138 

Region VII: Washington. -__. 9, 552, 730 +64. 8 39, 216, 484 
Alabama 4, 213, 208 +6.6 28, 841, 787 || Territories: 

Floiida 3, 381, 619 +27.6 16, 544, 356 [ 287, 021 +53. 5 2, 033, 092 
I 4, 145, 511 +46. 4 | 33, 778, 026 Meee. . 2. 894, 874 —6.5 9, 801, 825 
aes 2, 058, 333 +35. 0 7, 100, 647 

















1 Represents contribut ons from employers, plus such penalties and interest 
4s are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for 
refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Current 
contribution rates, as a percent of taxable wages, are as follows: For employ- 
ers, 2.7 percent in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for 
employees, 1.5 percent in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, and New Jersey. Experience rating, resulting in modified 
contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in Wisconsin; Jan. 1, 1940, 
in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in California, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and 
West Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and Hawaii; July 1, 
1941, in Oregon; Jan. 1, 1942, in Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
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Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and Wyoming; and Apr. 1, 1942, 
in we ay All States collect contributions either wholly or in part on 
quarterly basis. 

2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account 
maintained in the U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

3 Based on data for 48 States. See footnote 4. 

4 Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate to 
wages paid during different numbers of months. 
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were revised to provide that unpaid contributions 
shall constitute a lien on the delinquent employer’s 
property, and to extend from 1 to 4 years the 
period allowed for refund of erroneously collected 


contributions. In addition, provision was made 
for a study of experience rating and a report 
thereon, to be made to the 1943 legislature. 

Employment office was redefined to include em- 
ployment offices operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Reciprocal benefit provisions were amended 
and expanded. In addition, the Secretary of the 
Department was directed to provide regulations 
to preserve benefit rights of persons who enter the 
armed forces after March 31, 1940. 

All changes are to become effective July 1, 1942, 
except provisions relating to coverage exclusions, 
which were made retroactive to January 1, 1942. 

Rhode Island.—An amendment liberalizing bene- 
fit provisions, an act establishing a cash sickness 
compensation fund, and an amendment relative to 
contributions were enacted in April. The first 
amendment increased the minimum weekly benefit 
amount from $6 to $6.75 and the maximum from 
$16 to $18 and established a schedule providing for 
benefit duration equaling 20-34 percent of base 
period wages instead of the former 18-30-percent. 

With an act establishing a cash sickness com- 
pensation fund, Rhode Island became the first 
State in the United States to adopt a system for 
sickness insurance. Under the provisions of this 
act each employee subject to the unemployment 
insurance act is required to contribute 1 percent 
of his annual wages up to $3,000 to the sickness 
compensation fund after June 1, 1942. Effective 
as of the same date an amendment to the unem- 
ployment compensation law reduces the em- 
ployee’s contribution for unemployment compen- 
sation proper to 0.5 percent, so that the total con- 
tribution of an employee for the two funds is 1.5 
percent, the rate at which he previously con- 
tributed to the unemployment insurance fund 
alone. 

Sickness insurance benefits become payable 
April 1, 1943. Weekly benefit rates and duration 
are identical with those established for unemploy- 
ment compensation by the amendment mentioned 
above, and the wage qualification is $100 earned 
in the base period as in the unemployment com- 
pensation law. Definitions of base period and 
benefit year are identical with those of the amended 
unemployment compensation law, and the waiting 
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period is likewise 1 week in the benefit year. The 
sickness insurance system is to be administered 
by the Unemployment Compensation Board 
which may require physical or mental examina- 
tions of claimants by experts appointed by the 
Board. 

Virginia.—An amendment approved in March 
revised the Virginia law throughout. Benefit 
provisions were liberalized by an increase in the 
minimum weekly benefit amount from $3 to $4, a 
reduction in the waiting period from 2 weeks to 
1 week, and the repeal of disqualifications for 
receipt of wages in lieu of notice, compensation for 
temporary partial disability, and old-age benefits, 
Provision was made also for preserving the benefit 
rights of persons entering the military service of 
the United States after June 30, 1940. 

Experience rating was amended by repealing 
the provisions for reduction of employer’s rates by 
an amount up to 0.3 percent if the balance in the 
fund exceeds 5.5 percent of the largest amount of 
pay rolls in any year. The period allowed for 
refund of contributions was extended from 1 year 
to 2 years. Changes with respect to administra- 
tion include adoption of a provision authorizing 
the Unemployment Compensation Commission to 
establish a three-member Board of Review to hear 
appeals from appeal tribunals and a new defini- 
tion of employment office to include public em- 
ployment offices operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Kentucky. An amendment enacted in March 
authorized the transfer of certain funds in the 
State’s account in the unemployment trust fund 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
in accordance with the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1939. 

Mississippi.—An amendment approved in 
March authorized the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission to adopt regulations to preserve 
the benefit rights of persons called, drafted, or en- 
listed since April 1, 1940, in the military or naval 
service or an organization affiliated with defense 
of the United States or of the State. 

South Carolina.—Two amendments were passed 
in March. One provided for the collection of 
contributions by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission instead of by the Tax Commission 
as formerly. The second provided for the transfer 
of the reserve and experience of an employer to a 
successor for experience-rating purposes. 
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Claims for unemployment benefits.—Railroad 
workers filed nearly 50,000 claims for unemploy- 
ment benefits with the Railroad Retirement Board 
during April, a month in which class I steam rail- 
roads increased their employment by almost 
50,000. Maintenance-of-way workers in them- 
selves accounted for two-thirds of the expansion. 
The increase in employment is, in part, reflected 
by a decline of 13,000 claims from the March level. 
The relative change in claims was greater than 
indicated, for the April operations cover 5 weeks 
as compared to 4 weeks for March. 

The number of claims filed declined with each 
succeeding week. In the first week of April there 
were some 13,800 claims; in the last week, 6,500. 
The decrease from the highest week of the bene- 
fit year to the last week in April was 69 percent, 
somewhat sharper than the 61-percent decrease 
which occurred between the same 2 weeks in 1941. 
As in previous, years, the decline may be expected 
to continue for the remainder of the benefit year. 

A total of 54,300 claims were processed in 
April; some 3,000 were adjudicated a second time, 
mainly because they had been originally disquali- 
fied through the claimant’s failure to submit the 
required application for employment. Only 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 
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slightly more than 81 percent of the claims proc- 
essed were certified for benefits. This decreasing 
proportion of certifications to claims is seasonal, 
reflecting a growing proportion of claims sub- 
mitted with insufficient days of unemployment. 
Among the 44,100 benefit certifications, less than 
5 percent were made on claims for the first regis- 
tration period. 

Unemployment benefits —Total benefits certified 
in the 5-week April period amounted to $828,322, 
or nearly 30 percent less than was certified during 
the 4-week March period. Of this amount, more 
than $826,000 applied to certifications for the 
current benefit year on 2,000 initial claims and 
41,900 claims for subsequent registration periods. 
The average benefit for initial claims, with a 
maximum of 7 compensable days, was $16.32; 
while the average benefit for subsequent claims, 
with a maximum of 10 compensable days, was 
$18.94. 

The current benefit load is directly related to 
the claims load. Because the latter fell to its 
lowest level for the current benefit year, the amount 
certified during April averaged only about $166,- 
000 per week as compared with the March average 
of nearly $294,000. 

New benefit accounts totaling 2,128 were estab- 
lished in April. In the same period, 2,404 ac- 
counts were closed by final payment because the 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 



























































| 1941-42 1940-41 
Se ee = j 
Period Benefit payments Benefit payments 
Applications Claims Applications Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
July-April... 7,003 | 480,600 | 1 425,002 | 1$9,408,500| 176,637 | 1,177,808 | 1 939,816 | + $16, 488, 670 
dbase nce «4 T87 | 40, 875 44, 058 828, 322 | 19,254| 2 102, 792 290,445 | 2 1, 647, 300 
i er 408 13, 766 12, 554 244, 303 M42 24, 292 22, 333 422, 
2d week.__..__. ; - 390 11, 662 10, 122 189, 475 22,445 2 23, 158 394 2 367, 170 
3d week. __ eee. . 382 10, 226 8, 935 159, 739 22, 556 20, 240 3 18, 081 318, 738 
4th week... ‘ naitiamad 328 7, 678 6, 729 126, 324 2, 072 18, 521 2 15, 574 277, 
Se weal 279 6, 543 5, 718 108, 481 1, 339 1 16, 581 214,063 261, 130 
Weekly averages: 
=i 3, 838 6, 464 4, 683 83, 843 8, 788 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 
ET 1, 315 7, 499 6, 175 129, 947 4, 138 24, 240 15, 240 222, 651 
September 986 7, 220 6, 413 140, 457 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 247, 928 
October 1, 194 7, 378 6, 391 138, 776 2, 813 19, 596 14, 190 210, 388 
November 2, 659 8, 760 7, 230 152, 365 7, 622 23, 298 11, 483 173, 494 
mber 4, 504 13, 267 11, 180 204, 195 6, 157 34, 401 30, 037 556, 150 
January 2, 956 19, 206 17, 147 325, 842 2, 885 39, 753 39, 362 754, 649 
I parti is os pn ccnreigietiebleia- dial 1, 154 17, 661 16, 406 332, 201 1, 464 33, 325 31, 448 614, 284 
aR erate 2 636 15, 721 14, 550 293, 933 931 29, 255 27, 760 539, 420 
SESS anne, 357 9, 975 8, 812 165, 664 1, 851 20, 558 18, 089 329, 462 
' Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments, 2 Revised. 
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maximum of 100 daily benefit amounts permitted 
under the law had been certified during the year. 
The number of accounts current by May 1 was 
63,526. 

Applications for certificate of benefit rights.— 
Most of the workers who filed claims for benefits 
had already experienced unemployment in this 
benefit year. However, 1,800 had not, and they 
were required to submit applications for certificate 
of benefit rights in April. This number was 750 
less than in March. As with claims for benefits, 
applications declined with each succeeding week. 
They numbered slightly over 400 in the first week, 
and slightly over 275 in the last. The decline 
this year has been sharper than it was last year. 
It must be remembered, however, that the coal 
strike affected railroad traffic in 1941 and induced 
a contra-seasonal increase in applications. 

Nearly 88,000 railroad workers have filed appli- 
cations since the first of last July. Because of the 
tightening employment situation in the railroad 
and other industries, the number of applications 
is approximately half of that for the corresponding 
period of the last benefit year. 

W Applications denied during the month because 


the applicants earned less than $150 in 1940 num- 
bered 140; nearly 1,700 certificates of benefit rights 
were issued. Thus far, 85,348 workers have re- 
ceived certificates in this benefit year. 

Employment service—Employment service oper- 
ations increased substantially during April. No- 
tices of 11,654 openings were received, of which 
more than 11,000 were with railroad employers, 
At the same time, 2,670 previously reported open- 
ings were canceled because qualified personnel were 
not available. Some 14,041 workers were referred 
to available vacancies and 8,358—or nearly 1,700 
per week—were placed. Most of the placements 
were in seasonal occupations, and 250 were in jobs 
expected to last less than 1 month. Included in 
the total are 1,000 placements made with the co- 
operation of the United States Employment Sery- 
ice and the Work Projects Administration Divi- 
sion of Reemployment and Training. More than 
7,000 track laborers were placed, largely in Kansas 
City, Chicago, and Dallas. Other placements 
included 600 other laborers, 170 clerical workers, 
100 brakemen and switchmen, 230 baggage-and- 
freight handlers, and 130 maintenance-of-equip- 
ment workers. 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Claims received and certified, and accounts opened and exhausted, 
by region, benefit year 1941-42, July 19, 1941-May 1, 1942 
























































| 
Average benefit per 
Claims certified | certification 
Region Claims | Accounts Accounts 
received | For waiting- | For waiting- opened ! exhausted 
period credit | period credit | For benefits With waiting-| Other 
only and benefits only | period credit 
Benefit year 1941-42 
| | | 
MB MPNN........-..---2-22-2----22- 471, 834 3, 033 70, 769 341, 451 $14. 58 | $20. 92° | 72, 135 8, 609 
init 
rnc acikiebncaceiisnee ie 82, 313 12, 585 58, 293 | 14.85 | 21. 43 12, 943 1,715 
She 38, 852 612 7, 026 26, 277 | 14. 45 | 21. 69 7, 088 562 
aT 88, 781 419 13, 430 64, 820 | 13. 92 20. 03 13, 680 1, 276 
i SRS 57, 363 343 7, 588 41, 403 | 14.08 | 19. 88 7, 733 1,410 
potie Se a ae 59, 156 228 7, 981 46, 751 14.75 | 20. 91 8, 139 832 
ES a 55, 494 348 8, 798 39, 705 | 14.06 | 19.71 8, 986 759 
See 37, 325 165 4, 449 28, 301 16. 03 23. 29 4, 537 1, 371 
Denver.... 24, 038 161 4, 116 16, 457 14.71 20. 68 4, 171 236 
Deedee vanduvieapeddcessi- 14, 177 2, 510 9, 997 14. 92 20. 69 2, 541 172 
SR iidibidannicue Sinemcasaves 14, 335 101 2, 286 9, 447 | 17.19 | 24. 94 2,317 276 
March 28-May 1, 1942 

ae ee 49, 875 108 2, 048 41, 877 $16. 32 $18. 94 2, 128 2, 404 
SE a 9, 386 2B 463 7, 882 16. 38 | 20. 18 | 471 513 
Clovetené.............................-- 3, 804 13 161 3, 146 17. 26 | 19. 67 168 130 
ES ae 10, 322 19 353 8, 731 15.81 | 17. 62 361 494 
STi wictmaseame 3, 928 8 264 3, 134 15. 40 | 19. 24 302 173 
| ene 8, 768 17 173 7, 653 14.13 17. 52 186 557 
SS 6, 055 11 192 5, 132 16. 10 | 18. 37 198 246 
a Sa a a 2, 165 4 111 1, 739 17.15 | 18.77 110 110 
EE aE 2,715 8 121 2, 293 | 16. 80 | 20. 83 120 71 
URS i a ea 1, 414 1 71 1, 216 | 18. 18 | 20. 66 74 71 
SS rea 1, 318 4 139 951 | 19. 04 | 25. 23 138 39 























1 Excludes accounts terminated because of death or retirement on an annuity and accounts canceled for other reasons. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Payments Cer- 


Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
tified, April 1942 


by type of benefit and payment status, April 30, 1942! 


The number of monthly benefits awarded during (Commnner Seas Se 

















April (table 1) was more than six times the number repusntaniii 

terminated. Reflecting the excess of awards over 

terminations, the monthly rate of benefits in force Type of benefit | Tytal in Coens 

at the end of the month rose to $10.2 million from Cement | en ee ied 

the $9.8 million in force a month earlier. ome ) ta 
The number of benefits in conditional-payment $22. $21.44 | gar.s7| $26.13 

status continued to increase during April, accom- SS $5| =o! ae ae 

panying growing employment opportunities for ae Sei Sel ant ae 

older workers, women, and children. The pro- ae; So) SS . 




















portion of benefits in conditional-payment status 
again increased slightly, but continued to be less 
than 10 percent of all benefits in force. 

During the month of April, a total of $11.1 
million was certified for payment to 524,000 
beneficiaries. Lump-sum payments of $1.4 million 


1 See footnotes to table 1. 


were certified under the 1939 amendments for 
payment to 10,000 individuals (table 3). Monthly 
benefits totaling $9.7 million were certified for 
payment to 511,000 persons. 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force' in each payment status * and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, April 1942 


(Current month’s data corrected to May 11, 1942] 















































j 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action | | : a . 
| — | Amount — Amount | —= Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
| | 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1942.____| 540, 344|$9, 816, 358) 254, 739 $5,794,665) 71, ral $861, 883) 139, 475/$1,698,036| 18, 464| $373,530) 54, 316/$1,059,413] 2,221] $28, 831 
Current-payment status. _| 486, 374| 8,766,992) 221, 750| 5,046,683| 63, 852| 775, 023) 132, 994) 1,624,062) 18,233] 368, 147| 47, 338) . 924,435] 2,207] 28, 648 
Deferred-payment status 4, 286 82,110} 3,061 65, 636) 595 6, 855 319 3, 425 128 3, 062 174 3,019 9 117 
Conditional-payment | 
status. ; 49,684; 967,256) 29,928) 682,346) 6,682} 80,005) 6,162) 70,559 103 2,321} 6,804) 131,959 5 66 
Suspensions ! 35, 919 669, 165; 21,586) 466, 209) 4, 551 51, 626 4, 937 55, 889 59 1, 298 4,781 94,077 5 66 
Frozen benefits ¢ 13,765) 298,091 8,342) 216,137) 2,131 28, 379 1, 225 14, 67! 44 1,023 2, 023 37,882 0 0 
Actions during April 1942: 
Benefits awarded | 25, 198} 458,460) 10,279) 243, 515) 3, 126 38, 871 7, 410 90, 914 1, 240 24, 782 3, 023 58,764 120 1,614 
Entitlements terminated*| 4,015 70,666} 1,362) 32,111; 700) 8635 1,218) 15,532 68} 1,402 651} 12,760 16 226 
Net adjustments ¢_ ____ | —17 1, 104 —7| 100) —3 15 —5 623 0 1 -—2 296 0 0 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1942. __. | 561, 510) 10, 205,256) 263, 649) 6,006,238) 73,552) 892,134) 145, 662) 1,774,041) 19,636} 396,911| 56,686) 1,105,713} 2,325) 30,219 
Current-payment status__| 502,519} 9,050,043] 227, 580) 5,189,254) 65,586) 797,403) 138,639) 1,693,606} 19,405] 391,674) 48,994) 957,010} 2,315) 30,096 
Deferred-payment status. 4, 415! 84, 377 3,110) 66,674 626 7, 073 321 3, 692 112 2, 617 242 4,276 4 45 
Conditional-payment | 
ree 54, 576) 10,618, 36) 32, 959) 750,310) 7,340) 87,658 6, 702 76, 743 119 2,620; 7,450) 144,427 6 78 
Suspensions .........| 40,256) 749,892) 24,326) 524,747) 5,153) 58,283 5,412) 61, 387 70 1,486} 5,289) 103,911 6 78 
Frozen benefits 4.__... 14, 320) 311, 944 8, 633) 225, 563) 2, 187) 29, 375 1, 290 15, 356 49 1, 134 2, 161 40, 516 0 0 














' Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent ficiary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s bene- 

(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were fit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; 
t payable. widow’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal 

* Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current or larger primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, 
month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than cur- remarriage, entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger primary 
rent month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to deduc- benefit, or termination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s bene- 


tion of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; benefit 
in conditional-payment status is yy to deduction of entire benefit for 
current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

+ Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 


* Represents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 


us. 
‘Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—bene- 
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fit—beneficiary’s death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger 
monthly benefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of aay benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203 (a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing ciary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203 (b) consequently becomes effective; 
bo ce in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 

ass! b 
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Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, April 1942 and 
cumulative, January-April 1942 

















April 
Total 
Percentage amount 
Type of payment Num- distribution certified 
ber of | Amount January- 
— certified Bitods April 1942 
es ! enefi- 
claries Amount 
Monthly benefits ?____|511, 383 |? $9,670,047 | 100.0 100.0 |3 $36,731, 604 
| EE 291 5, 473, 005 45.6 56.6 | 20, 899, 687 
ry - 7 956, 644 15.1 9.9 3, 657, 950 
Rou 67, 169 844, 704 13.1 8.7 3, 220, 719 
-  . ae 10, 1 111, 850 2.0 1.2 437, 231 
Survivor’s__.....-- 200,814 | 3, 240, 398 39.3 33.5 | 12,173, 967 
Widow’s_____- 19, 172 419, 097 3.8 4.3 1, 536, 988 
Widow’s cur- 

MORE 49, 786 1, 067, 127 9.7 11.0 4, 048, 792 
Child’s_....... 129, 568 1, 720, 042 25. 3 17.8 6, 460, 804 
Parent’s__..__- 34, 132 -5 .4 127, 383 

Lump-sum death pay- 
See 4 10,096 | | Re Ae 5, 139, 955 

Under 1939 amend- 
ments 5______.... i Reo 4 | a eee 5, 104, 203 
Under 1935 act *__. 194 | a SR Eee 35, 752 




















1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 
ges in status effective after certification. 
ms Distribution by type of benefit estimated. Estimates revised February 


2. 
* Includes retroactive payments. 
4 Represents number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 


5 Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

6 Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
Decentralization of the Bureau of Old-Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
is being moved from Washington in order to 
release space for agencies more directly engaged 
in the war effort. On June 1, the central office 
was opened in Baltimore and the first of five area 
offices for claims adjudication and review was set 
up in Philadelphia. By October 1, other area 





offices will be established in New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco. These areg 
offices, under the direct supervision of the central 
office of the Bureau, will perform claims and 
control functions previously performed in Wash- 
ington. 


Monthly Benefits Suspended, First Quarter, 
1942 


At the end of the first quarter of 1942 almost 
three-fourths of the benefits in conditional-pay- 
ment status had previously been in current- 
payment status. There were 3,100 net additions 
to the suspended classification during the quarter, 
in spite of the reinstatement of 15,000 previously 
suspended benefits (table 5). The employment 
of either the beneficiary or the worker on whose 
wages the benefit was based accounted for 88 
percent of total suspensions. Employment of the 
primary beneficiaries accounted for 14,100 of the 
19,600 suspensions recorded for the quarter (table 
4). Nearly all suspensions of primary, wife’s, and 
widow’s current benefits and about half the 
suspensions of child’s and widow’s benefits oc- 
curred because the primary or other beneficiary 
was working. 

Children’s benefits were the only type with a 
large number of suspensions for any reason other 
than employment. Benefit payments for more 
than a thousand children were suspended because 
of failure to attend school regularly when such 
attendance was feasible. Children’s benefits con- 
stituted nearly 85 percent of all suspensions 
resulting from failure to determine the payee. 


Table 4.—Number and amount of monthly benefits suspended ' by type of benefit and reason for action, January- 
March 1942 


(Corrected to Apr. 13, 1942] 


















































| 
Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow's | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for action ? m - " " " + l " 
um- um- Yum- Num- | Num- | Num- Num- 
ber |4mount ber Amount) ber Amount her ny her |Amount ber ‘ae ber Amount 
a ae 
STC | 19,615 $346,386 | 11, 390 |$235,311| 2, 548 | $27,668, 3, 448 |$40, 485 | 36| $726 | 2,188 $42,130 5| $6 
Failure to attend school regularly....|_ 1,199 | 14,619 |........) |... __...| 1,199 | 14,619 |.....__.| ee ee ee 
Employment of beneficiary... ._- 14, 230 |282, 669 | 11, 152 |230, 257 4i 326 986 | 12,373 20| 423 | 2,028 | 39, 245 3 45 
Employment of primary beneficiary_| 2,936 | 31,501 |_...___- se hans 2,456 | 26, 753 430 | 4,748 | tina ial Aen BUS. van 
F to have care of an entitled | 
AS a a aT oe | SOs SE ee Pee : ; eee! fae 97 | 1,750 |.......-|---c-em 
Payee not determined. -----72----- 72i | 9,235 | 85 |" i,808 | 12 | a4i' | 007 | “6,838 &| 180 7| ‘s3| 3 21 
eh | 432) 6,603 153 | 3, 161 39 448 176 | 1,907 . 123 66} 964 | 0 0 





1 Represents benefits transferred from current or deferred to conditional 
sy payment status (see footnote 2 to table 1) during quarter. 
2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the 


reason ‘‘payee not determined”’ in which case benefit pega are accrued 
pending determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. Where 
more than | reason applies, case classified under first listed applicable reason 
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Table 5.—Number and amount of monthly benefits reinstated,' by type of — previous payment status, and 
reason for previous suspension, January-March I 942 


[Corrected to Apr. 13, 1942] 






















































































Total Primary Wife’s Chiid’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for previous 
suspension 2 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount} Number | Amount | Number| Amount | Number| Amount |Number| Amount 
Transferred from conditional-payment status—suspensions 3 
ne 14, 970 | $262, 737 9, 795 |$196, 145 2,074 | $21,890 1,972 | $23, 332 26 $502 1,101 | $20,848 2 $20 
Failure to attend 
school regularly __- -- 414 Les a ns Aare 414 CS 5 en Maven Mawr ZEN EE SRS 
Employment of bene- 
ficiary 11, 299 | 220, 272 9, 647 | 192, 869 38 333 553 7, 008 14 255 1,046 | 19,797 1 10 
Employment, of pri- 
mary beneficiary . - 2,415 gs ee ee! 2,000 | 21,156 415 CS 8 een Renn: Same Eames SS 
Failure to have care of 
an entitled child____- 29 EE TEE SRMUNE EE See Mees SSC 29 far: REPT os 
Payee not determined - 583 7, 761 67 1, 595 15 194 488 5, 708 7 148 5 106 1 10 
All other... ....-- 230 3, 616 81 1, 681 21 207 102 1, 228 21 401 0 0 
Transferred from conditional-payment status—frozen benefits 4 
I dca ~~ | | $45, 052 1, 390 | $34, 971 | 438 | $5, 604 124 $1, 542 3 $49 153 | $2,886 0 0 
Failure to attend 
school regularly... 34 | GE Sitinngacsbensiin siihicantiaenl deal 34 od ee nS See Pe Se ee 
Employment of bene- | 
I asi cinins 1,580 | 38,265 | 1,388 | 34,920 | 5 51 35 403 3 49 149 | 2,842 0 0 
Bapieyment, of pri- 
mary beneficiary -- 476 | Sees aanaal 433 5, 553 43 ne ak ee See SA 
Failure to have care of | 
an entitled child ___-| 2 | 3 ae odie el NN ICN SMe, Se Wt... ccceaoaeae 
Payee not determined _| 2) 28 0 | 0 | 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
All other. - ~-----| 14 221 2 | 51 | 0 0 10 143 0 0 27 0 0 



































1 Represents benefits transferred from conditional to current or deferred- 
payment status (see footnote 2, table 1) during quarter. 

) As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the rea- 
son “payee not determined” in which case benefit payments are accrued 


Monthly Benefits Withheld as of March 31, 1942 

With few exceptions, the reasons for withhold- 
ing payment of benefits in force as of March 31, 
1942, followed the general pattern indicated by 
total suspensions during January-March. In 
contrast to suspensions, however, only two child’s 
benefits were deferred because of failure to attend 
school (table 6). Deferment for this reason means 
that a child has returned to school after receiving 
benefits for a month in which he did not attend 
school regularly. Since the school as well as the 
child is responsible for reporting termination of 
attendance, the number of overpayments is kept 
ata minimum. Furthermore, most children who 
leave school, although attendance is feasible, do 
not return. Similarly, widows do not generally 
resume the responsibility for their children after 
once relinquishing it, and only one current wid- 
ow’s benefit was deferred for failure to have care 
of an entitled child. Payments deferred because 
of lump-sum payments made under the original 
Social Security Act have been declining, and as of 
March 31, 1942, there were less than a thousand. 

At the end of March, widow’s current, wife’s, 
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pending determination of guardian or other appro 
than 1 reason applies, case classified under first 

3 See footnote 3 to table 1. 

4 See footnote 4 to table 1. 


te payee. Where more 
ted applicable reason. 


and primary benefits constituted, as usual, most 
of the benefits in frozen status (table 6). The 
application form for widow’s current benefits is 
combined with the application of a widow on 
behalf of a child. Many widows file claim on this 
form even though they have no expectation of 
receiving benefits themselves. Unless they have 
at least three children, there is no possibility that 
the filing of the widow’s claim would reduce the 
total payment to thefamily. By claiming widow’s 
current as well as child’s benefits, these widows 
will be entitled to payment without further action 
if the condition causing deduction terminates. 
The comparatively large numbers of primary 
and wife’s benefits in frozen status are the result 
of an entirely different factor. Benefits are based 
on the average monthly wage up to the quarter of 
filing application. If an eligible worker expects 
that his earnings will decline, or if he is already 
earning less than his previous average, both he 
and his wife may file applications even though the 
primary beneficiary expects to continue working. 
The average primary benefit in frozen status has 
consequently always been higher than the average 
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Table 6.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in conditional or deferred-payment status,' by type of 
benefit and reason for withholding payment, March 31, 1942 
(Corrected to Apr. 9, 1942} 



































































































































| 
Total Primary Wilfe’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent's 
Reason for withholding payment ? ¥ 4 F 7 , a 
——y Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount | Yer" ‘Amount — Amount — Amount 
All benefits 
Et RE eS a 53, 970 |$1,049,366 |32, 989 |$747, 982 | 7,277 {$86,860 | 6,481 | $73, 984 | 231 | $5,383 6, 978 $134, 974 14 $183 
Failure to attend pees mantatty. ---| 2,536 B -" SEE). I, RPE | anna -* 18) 2 ae See Cee Sem 
‘Employment of beneficiary_________- 40, 950 000 |32, 021 | 721,527} 107 | 1,087 | 2,066 | 25,051 98 | 2,260 | 6,653 | 129, 001 5 7 
Employment of primary beneficiary_| 8, 226 ty gf CER: SEES te eS ie eee ann Pee Eee 
™ to have care of an entitled 
x. i aan anne 232 Me SEN: SOE SS Re Seer SS sae i 408 Lue = 
vious pa of lump-sum at- 
tainment _— allies i daiea cipedtintioben 974 26, 300 717 21, 298 135 | 2,156 19 304 | 97 2, 432 4 86 2 4 
pt en not determined ---...__...._.- 408 4, 891 34 684 4 42 356 3, 850 3 6 10 237 1 ll 
a ee 644 9, 730 217 4, 473 58 669 251 2, 495 | 33 624 79 1, 395 6 74 
| | 
Deferred-payment status 
| j | 
alii ediiinniicanniicin 4,286 | $82,110 | 3,061 | $65, 636 | 595 | $6,855} 319 | $3,425) 128 | $3,062 | 174 | $3, 015 | 9 | $117 
Failure to attend school regularly....| 2 9 a? RY: EE Cie 2 22 | Ri GE ee 
Employment of beneficiary. -___._._- 2, 587 47,856 | 2,311 | 43, 583 17 200 94} 1,181 | 5 116 | 159 2, 757 1 19 
Employment of primary beneficiary.| 557| 5,552 |.......|....' 435| 4,406; 122| 1,146 Woes, Ries: Bary! BR , 
F to have care of an entitled | 
sn naman 1 % | -------]-------+-|-------]-+--200-] --2-22-| 222-22 ee] o-oo | woeeeene- o 23 |....--- : 
payment ump-sum at- | 
(trang omental 974 | 26,300} 717] 21,208| 135| 2,156 19| 304 97| 2,432/ 4 | 2 “4 
SEE SIT 165 | 2, 357 33 755 8 93 82 772 26 514 | 10 | 149 | 6 4 
Conditional-payment status—suspensions 
| | | | 
SE 35,919 | $669, 165 |21, 586 |$466, 209 | 4, 551 $51, 626 | 4,937 | | $55, 889 | 59 | $1,208 | 4,781 | $94,077 | s | $66 
Failure to attend school regularly....| 1,998 | 22,700 |.......|.-...---|_-.--__|o 1, 998 | aes eee WOES. Sy -|-----ongs 
Employment of beneficiary__.____._- 27, 555 571, 361 (21,374 | 461, 982 63 612 | 1,578 18, 962 | “49 1,121 | 4, 487 | 88, 629 4 55 
Employment of primar nar eg 5, 289 8 ameiiieas een et) 4,434 | 50,396 | 855 | fy ee TaD Ha z6 Sanre’d | Pe * 
F to have care of an entitled | 
220 St ME, Gee ieee | SRE) eo | aa 
Payee not determined..._...._.____. 401 4, 839 34 684 4 42 349 = 3, 798 3 67 | 10 237 1 ll 
RR 456 | 6, 971 178 3, 543 50 576 157 | 1,602 7 | 110 | 64 1, 140 | 0 | 0 
| | | } | | 
| Conditional-payment status—frozen benefits 
| | 
EELS er eS hs, 765 | $298, 091 | | 9,342 $216, 137) 2, 131 |$28,379 | 1,225 | $14, 670 | 44 | $1,023 | 2,023 | $37,882 0 0 
Failure to attend school regularly....| 536 536 2a | eae EES, CL lar” eae Sa Bee eR @ a: 
mployment of beneficiary____...._- * ase 73 | | 8,336 | 215, 962 275 394 | 4,908 44; 1,023 | 2,007 | 37,615 0 
Em leyment of primery Lencéciary.. 80 | 31,350 |---| at. 104 | 28,104 | 276 | ie Carne born aa 
Failure to have care of an entitled | | | 
3 rte tinea peee i 1| RES SESE TE) Fe Se Sees ae bias il 161 er. 
yep ast determined ............... bos we 52 0 | 0 0 0 7 §2/ 0 0 0 0 0 
iN ian okt cislncenencoodinc | 23 | 402 6 175 0 0 12 12) | 0 0 5 106 0 0 
| 
1 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4 to table 1. pending determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. Where more 
2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the than 1 reason applies, case classified under first listed applicable reason. 
reason ‘‘payee not determined’’ in which case benefit payments are accrued 
of all primary benefits in force. As of April 30, Plans are being made to increase the usefulness 
1942, the comparative figures were $26.13 and of these data. Substantial progress has already 
$22.78, respectively (table 2). been made in correcting inaccuracies in the geo- 


graphic and industry distributions by obtaining 
wage reports on an establishment instead of a 
The individual records of taxable wages main- company basis for multi-unit concerns. A more 
tained by the Bureau since the beginning of 1937 accurate industry break-down which will use a 
have constituted each year from two-thirds to  4-digit classification in place of the 2-digit group- 
three-fourths of all wage and salary payments in ing is also being planned. 
the United States and from two-fifths to one-half Even more significant than the annual statistics 
of the total national income. These records are, of employment and wages are the data that the 
therefore, the most comprehensive source of annual employee wage records make available with respect 
wage data in the United States. to continuity of earnings of individual workers. 


Continuous Work-History Sample 
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Plans are almost completed for the initial tabu- 
lation of continuous work-history statistics cover- 
ing the years 1937-40. The Bureau’s tabulations 
will in the future include wage and employment 
statistics of this continuous type. 

These tabulations will chart the year-to-year 
earnings patterns of covered workers, showing the 
variations in their annual earnings as well as 
cumulative total earnings since 1936. The annual 
data will provide a measure of growth or decline 
in the earning capacity of workers throughout 
their working lives. The quarterly data, more- 
over, will reveal patterns of employment within 
each year and will show the relationship between 


fluctuations of employment within a year and 
annual earnings. The data will be classified by 
sex, race, and age group, and, where possible, by 
State and industry as well. The initial tables of 
continuous work-history data will be based on a 
l-percent sample including some 500,000 em- 
ployee accounts. Thereafter, the sample will 
include 4 percent of the total accounts. 

The immediate purpose of the continuous work- 
history data will be to provide needed material 
relating to eligibility and benefit amounts. The 
broader uses of these statistics in relation to 
studies of income, however, are being kept in 
mind as plans for tabulations progress. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Operations of the Railroad Retirement Board 
were sharply curtailed during April, because the 
personnel engaged in processing and adjudicating 
claims for retirement benefits moved to Chicago 
during the month. The effect of the move was 
reflected in varying degrees in the different series 
of operating data which are carried regularly in 
this section of the Bulletin. 

Certifications of benefit payments to the Treas- 
ury were only slightly affected, since they com- 
prised, for the most part, payments on annuities 
and pensions in force at the end of the month. 
There was a small increase in payments to indi- 
viduals on the rolls, but this was more than offset 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


by the decrease in the amount of retroactive pay- 
ments on new certifications of employee annuities, 
resulting in a slight decrease in net certifications— 
from $10.7 million in March to $10.6 million in 
April (table 1). Total payments for the first 4 
months of 1942 amounted to $42.3 million, 3.4 
percent more than for the corresponding months of 
1941. The total certified since the beginning of 
operations was $535.5 million. 

The move caused a delay in processing and 
recording employee-annuity applications received 
in the latter half of April. A count of the total 
number of applications received during the month 
is, therefore, not yet available. 

The effect of the move was most noticeable in 
the decreased number of new certifications of 
employee annuities. Only 1,040 were certified, 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit pay- 
ments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, April 1942! 





























| 
Total Employee annuities phen my dene Survivor annuities _——- 
Period and administrative action } ee ee 
| 
Number Amount | Number} Amount | Number! Amount | Number / Amount | Number | Amount 
— oa 
da ag as of Mar. 31, 1942.__. 157,073 |$10, 035, 003 125, 052 | $8, 240, 499 28, 437 | $1,676, 229 2,997 | $06, 866 587 $21, 407 
ng April 1942: 
Initial certifications.................... 1, 151 70, 756 1,040 66, 953 23 1,041 21 566 67 2,194 
Terminations by death (deduct) - ...-.--- SSI 54, 137 601 40, 336 191 10, 842 8 232 81 2, 724 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1942 3.....___- 157,340 | 10,054, 162 125, 489 | 8, 269, 858 28, 267 1, 666, 204 3,011 97, 221 573 20, 878 
Total payments (net) _...................... | ; \# 10, 563, 834 b  ncuicie tds GMM iniadcaiiee | eee CR A iecieions 28, 944 




















! For definition of classes of pagename, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Except for total payments which are on calender-month basis, data are based 
on month normally ended on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension 
was first certified or terminated upon notice of death, or in which other 
administrative action was taken by the Board, rather than on month in which 
annuity or pension began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative 
action was effective. See text discussion of changed accounting period in 
April. In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative action 
through the 20th. Cents omitted, 
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2 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termina- 
tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum pa ts). 

4 Includes $238,072 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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the smallest number since July 1937. The total 
number certified in the first 4 months of 1942 was 
25 percent less than in the corresponding period 
of 1941. 

Because the end of the accounting period for the 
month of April had to be set ahead about a week, 
reports of death received during that week arrived 
too late for the annuitants to be removed from the 
in-force rolls. Checks made out for these indi- 
viduals were canceled, and the deaths will be 
included in the number reported in May. For the 
4 months ended April 30, however, the total 
number of annuities terminated by death was still 
1.1 percent larger than for the first 4 months of 
1941. 

The monthly addition to the number of em- 
ployee annuities in force, which had averaged 
518 for the first 3 months of 1942, was only 437 in 
April. The average monthly payment for the 
125,489 annuities in force at the end of the month, 
including those subject to recertification, was 
$65.90. , 

During April, 23 new pensioners were trans- 
ferred to the rolls of the Railroad Retirement 
Board from the rolls of the Pittsburgh and Con- 





neaut Dock Company, recently determined to be 
an employer under the act. The changed ac- 
counting period also caused an unusually small 
number of pensions to be reported as terminated 
by death during the month—191 as compared 
with an average of 337 for the preceding 3 months, 
The average monthly amount payable on the 
28,267 pensions in force at the end of April 
was $58.95. 

The number of survivor annuities and death- 
benefit annuities on the rolls changed slightly. 
At the end of April, the numbers in force were, 
respectively, 3,011 with an average monthly 
payment of $32.29, and 573 with an average 
monthly payment of $36.44. 

Certifications of lump-sum death benefits in 
the accounting month of April totaled 999, bring- 
ing the number for 1942 to 3,893 or 13 percent 
less than the number for the first 4 months of 1941, 
The average payment for April certifications was 
$304.23, as compared with $296.01 for March. 
For the first 4 months of 1942, the average benefit 
initially certified was $294.95, an increase of 27 
percent over the average for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in April passed 
the $9 billion level (table 1), an increase of 1.9 
percent over the March tetal and of 25 percent 
over that for April 1941. With the continued rise 
in consumer purchasing power, coincident with 
the curtailment of the production of consumer 
goods, prices of these goods have been under 
rather severe inflationary pressure. The issuance 
of the General Maximum Price Regulation during 
April as a step toward curbing further price in- 
creases was of importance to all consumers and 
particularly to those with low or fixed incomes. 

The largest segment of income payments— 
compensation of employees, including payments in 
cash and kind to the armed forces—rose 2.1 per- 
cent above the March level to $6.1 billion, 28 


percent or $1.3 billion above the level of April 
1941. A greater relative increase was recorded 
for entrepreneurial income, net rents, and roy- 
alties. The April total of $1.8 billion was 3.4 
percent above the March figure and 36 percent 
higher than in April of last year. 

The remaining components of the income-pay- 
ment series declined slightly from the March level 
or, in the case of veterans’ bonus payments, re- 
mained unchanged. Dividends and _ interest, 
which amounted to $850 million in April, were 0.9 
percent below such payments in March but were 
5.7 percent above the April 1941 figure. Work 
relief decreased 8.0 percent and direct relief 2.1 
percent from March to April. The $69 million in 
work relief payments was 43 percent below April 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-April 1942 
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1941 payments. Direct relief had declined less 
sharply; payments of $92 million in April 1942 
were 4.2 percent below payments in April 1941. 

Social insurance and related payments amounted 
to $160 million in April, 3.6 percent less than in 
March. This decrease resulted from declining un- 
employment benefits; benefits under retirement 
and survivor programs continued their upward 
trend. In relation to the April 1941 total, social 
insurance and related payments had increased 13 
percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


April payments under the three retirement 
programs and the two unemployment programs 
for which monthly data are available amounted 
to $65 million (table 2), 41 percent of all social 
insurance and related payments as estimated by 
the Department of Commerce. Payments in 
April fell 9.5 percent below the March figure but 
were 25 percent above the level of April of last 
year. The decrease in total payments from the 
preceding month reflects a 16-percent drop in un- 
employment benefits, which constituted 57 per- 
cent of total payments; retirement and survivor 
payments increased slightly. 


All but $700,000 of the $37 million in unemploy- 
ment insurance payments was paid under State 
unemployment compensation laws. The 16-per- 
cent decrease from the March level is in line with 
simiJar declines in the last 2 years. That these 
benefits were 35 percent above payments a year 
ago, however, is an indication of continuing con- 
version unemployment. Half of the States which 
showed increases over last April were highly 
industrialized States where conversion activities 
are centered. In addition, some of the larger 
gains reflect a liberalization in the benefit pro- 
visions of a number of State laws and higher earn- 
ings in the base period. The number of individ- 
uals receiving unemployment compensation under 
State laws did not increase in proportion to the 
amount of benefits over the 12-month period. 
Benefits paid in April 1942 under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, on the other hand, 
were 44 percent lower in comparison with the 
preceding month and 52 percent below the April 
1941 level. 

Total retirement and survivor payments in 
April amounted to $28 million, 1.7 percent above 
March and 17 percent above April of last year. 
The rate of increase in payments under the old-age 


Table 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
[In millions; data corrected to June 1, 1942] 











Cc i a. 
ompensation ncome, net 
Year and month 3 Total of employees | rents, and roy- 
alties 
Calendar year 
| See $68, 024 $40, 027 $13, 003 
aa 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 
ARE eee 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 
SE 70, 809 43, 981 13, 346 
Sree ae 76, 404 48, 639 13, 840 
ia ee tal a as 92, 122 60, 782 17, 352 
A 8 7 7 330 
ES Ee , 253 4, 760 A, 
ew ti ia tata Rin elie 7, 482 4, 940 1, 377 
ES ay 7, 667 5, 107 1, 397 
ERS 7, 763 5,172 1, 441 
SS See 7, 882 5, 241 1, 494 
9 ae 7, 904 5, 265 1, 579 
REE 8, 130 5, 363 1, 606 
November___....-...---- 8, 196 5, 405 1,617 
December. -.............- 8, 666 5, 678 1, 781 
1942 
es eed! 8, 729 5, 748 1,777 
ae 8, 794 5, 854 1, 745 
EE ET 8, 804 5, 946 1, 754 
RE a A ae 9, 059 6, 073 1,814 

















Dividends and ae | * 
vidends an , : ’ | nce and re- eterans’ 
interest Work relief‘ | Direct relief * lated pay- bonus 
| ments ° 
$9, 785 $2, 155 $672 $955 $1, 427 
9, 891 1, 639 836 1,020 13 
8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 1, 529 57 
8, 891 1, 870 1,071 1, 616 34 
9, 421 1, 577 1, 098 1, 801 2 
9, 910 1, 213 1,112 1, 734 19 
804 121 96 141 1 
810 115 93 146 1 
817 104 93 146 3 
826 86 90 146 2 
832 SO) 90 143 2 
S41 79 89 140 1 
851 80 89 140 1 
863 79 90 140 2 
879 87 92 148 1 
870 7 Gt 162 1 
865 72 95 162 1 
858 75 a4 166 1 
850 69 92 160 1 

















1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and 

royalties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 
For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, 
ey am a ts minus deductions f 1 tributi 
e an payments minus ns for employee contributions 
to ental insurance and related pr: Includes industrial pensions and 
payments to members of the armed forces. 

‘ of persons employed by the CCC, NYA,and WPA. Excludes 
earnings 0: — employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column ‘‘Compensation 
of employees.” 


§ Payments to recipients under the 3 oe ublic assistance Pigereet. 
and general relief, the value of food stamps ed by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration under the food stamp on, and subsistence payments 
certified by the Farm Security Administration. 

* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ Bp a 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and rai 
unemployment insurance. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domesti¢ 
Commerce. 
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and survivors insurance program continued to 
reflect the relative recency of this system; the 
number of retirants (table 3) and the amount paid 
under this program were more than half again as 
large as in April 1941. Under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act the number of annuitants increased 
3.8 percent and the amount of benefits 2.4 percent 
during the same period; under the civil-service 
program the increases were 4.5 percent and 3.3 
percent, respectively. 

The amount of monthly retirement payments 
and the number of retirants under the old-age and 
survivors insurance program rose 3 percent from 
March to April. The systems administered by 
the Civil Service Commission showed small in- 
creases with respect to both number of retirants 
and amount of benefits. Monthly retirement 
payments under the Railroad Retirement Act 
declined slightly, while the number of beneficiaries 
increased. 

The number of survivors receiving monthly 
benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program and the amount of their benefits were 82 
percent and 75 percent, respectively, above April 
1941, and both were 4 percent above March of this 


year. Monthly payments to survivors under the 
Railroad Retirement Act were 1.5 percent below 
the April level of last year but were slightly above 
the March 1942 figure. 

During April, under the three retirement and 
survivor programs monthly payments which 
totaled $25.6 million were made to more than 
738,000 retired individuals or survivors. In 
addition, $2.1 million represented lump-sum 
survivor payments to 11,700 individuals. The 
group of 511,000 monthly beneficiaries under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program was 
composed of 233,000 retired workers, the wives 
of 67,200 of these workers, 10,100 of their minor 
children, and 201,000 survivors of deceased 
workers or annuitants. This latter group con- 
tains 19,200 widows aged 65 and over, 49,800 
widows under 65 years with 129,600 children in 
their care, and the parents of 2,290 deceased wage 
earners. These monthly beneficiaries represent 
almost 323,000 families. The number of bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the railroad retirement and 
civil-service programs—227,000—is a close ap- 
proximation of the number of families which 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, January 1938-April 1942 
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received monthly benefits, inasmuch as_ these 
programs do not provide supplementary benefits 
for the wives and children of retired workers. 


employees whose expected service will not exceed 
one year, or who are serving under temporary ap- 
pointments pending determination of eligibility 
for permanent or indefinite appointment; persons 
paid on contract, fee, or piece-work basis, when 
not on a regular or permanent appointment, or 
those whose employment is periodic, part-time, or 
recurrent, who are paid only when employed, and 
for whom a regular tour of duty is not contem- 
plated; acting post masters, substitute rural car- 
riers, and certain employees in post offices below 
the first class; intermittent alien employees en- 
gaged on work outside the continental limits of the 


Exclusions From Coverage of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act 

On May 1, 1942, the President issued Executive 

Order 9154, implementing the provisions of the 

Civil Service Retirement Act as amended January 

24, 1942.' The order excludes the following 10 

groups of employees from coverage under the act: 





1 Public, No. 411, and Public, No. 490, 77th Congress. For analysis of these 
amendments, see the Bulletin, February 1942, pp. 77-79, and April 1942, p. 68. 


Table 2.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-42! 
















































































{In thousands] 
Retirement and survivor payments Unemployment insurance 
payments 
Monthly retirement Refunds 
Survivor payments under the 
3 
payments Civil 
| Fra on 
ommis- ate un- 
Year and month Total ee | Lump-sum payments sien to employ- neve 
Total Rail- | Civil employ- | Total | ment | ployment 
— road | Service | l oo oe oo en 
cu- ri ‘" . “ eaving sation 
rity | Retire-) Com- | Social | Railroad | Social | Railroad | .C!V4l | service # laws | Act? 
Act* | ‘acté | sions | Secu- | Retiree | Secu- | Retire- (“Gon 
rity ment rity, ment | snie- 
4 
Act Act Act Act sion § 
- Sewer. 

, 37. oS SEs $683 |$51, 630 |___..._. a | $4,062 | $2,864 $131 $131 * 
105, 429 | 99,818 |... ___- 40,001 | 53,604 | 444 | $1,278 |____. 4.401| 3.479 | 2, 132 2 108 |... oe 
566, 752 |169, 640 |_....__- = }-- PY Ecnnacase 1, 383 | 10, 478 | $291 4, 604 | 3, 326 (393, 786 | 
625, 748 |187, 837 |_.......|107, 282 | 58,331 |_...-.. . 1, 451 | 13, 895 | 1,926 | 4,952 | 2,846 |435,065 | 429, 298 $5, 767 
764, 399 |226, 533 \§$21,075 |114, 166 | 62.019 | $7, 784 1,448 | 11,734| 2497) 5,810 | 3,277 \534,589 | 518,700 15, 889 

3 289,919 | 55,141 |119,913 | 64,933 | 25, 454 1, 559 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 4,615 |358,856 | 344, 321 14, 535 

hee | 
52,344 | 23,595 | 4,158] 9,960] 5,392] 1,855 130 | 1, 111 411 | 578 | 301 | 28,448 | 26, 998 1, 450 
56, 486 | 23, 680 4, 356 | 10,003 5, 401 1, 958 133 | 1,080 | 367 382 | 384 | 32,422 | 31,574 S48 
55, 361 | 23,950 4, 496 9, 97 5, 387 2, 054 135 | 1,026 242 | 637 373 | 31,038 | 30, 561 477 
54, 465 | 24, 466 4, 718 9, 964 5, 418 2, 201 131 | 1,179 317 | 538 | 337 | 29,662 | 29, 307 355 
2,065 | 24, 537 4, 901 9, 999 5, 406 2, 308 133 | 1,155 278 357 | 484 | 27,044 26, 494 550 
48,915 | 24,906 5,024 | 10,081 5, 452 2, 375 132 | 986 | 251 605 | 455 | 23, 554 22, 942 612 
47,935 | 25, 390 5, 235 | 10,114 5, 462 2, 498 134 1, 100 | 303 | 544 | 484 | 22,061 21, 430 631 
47,715 | 25, 551 5, 383 | 10, 199 5, 516 2, 579 129 | 1,029 | 256 | 460 | 489 | 21.675 | 21,066 609 
55, 417 | 26, 184 | 5,611 | 10, 189 5, 519 2, 736 134 1, 131 | 362 | 502 | 460 | 28,773 27, 847 926 

| | | 
69,311 | 26,374 | 5,811 | 10,102 5, 557 2, 827 128 1, 267 258 424 | 484 | 42,453 | 41,056 1, 307 
68,614 | 26,780 | 6,074 | 10,161 | 5,549 | 2,997 133 | 1,291 | 301 | 274 | 622 | 41, 212 39, 884 1, 3238 

< 27, 234 6, 243 | 10, 223 5, 532 3, 109 127 1, 185 | 306 | 509 | 465 | 44, 286 43, 035 1, 251 
65, 179 27, 700 6, 430 10, 198 5, 572 3, 240 128 1, 397 238 497 | 468 | 37;011 36, 311 700 

i ! } 














1 Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost 
of administration. 1941 calendar-year totals represent sum of unrounded 
figures; hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. For de- 
tailed data see tables in program sections of the Bulletin. 

2 Represents old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability re- 
tirement benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement 


and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by the 
Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments include accrued 
annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 
estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and 
beneficiaries under the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, April 
1941, pp. 29-42. 

6 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 


Acts. 
3? Amounts, including retroactive payiuents, certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; represent widow’s benefits, widow’s current bene- 


the T for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 


fits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type of 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit benefit partly estimated. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as 
ar oeanee. 1940 total and monthly figures for 1941 revised as of Apr. of Apr. 10, 1942. 
10, 1942. 


7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; repre- 
sent payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, ea with respect to 
deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, be- 
ginning January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 


4 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
he Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 


from Nov. 21 through Dec. 31; for subsequent months amounts certified 
during calendar month. Monthly payments to survivors include annuities 
to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month death-benefit 
— to widows and next of kin. Calendar-year totals revised as of May 
10, 

§ Princi payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also payments under Canal Zone retirement and disability fund 
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after Dec. 31, 1939. Payments at age 65 totaling $651, 000 in 1937, $4.7 million 
in 1938, and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments. 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Annual figures adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly figures unadjusted. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 
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United States; cooperative employees not wholly 
under the control of the Federal Government and 
not otherwise subject to the retirement act; in- 
mates of government hospitals or homes who are 
paid for services performed; and persons serving 
without compensation or with nominal compensa- 
tion of $12 or less per annum. 

Although the effective date assigned this order 
is January 24, 1942, persons who acquired coverage 
under the act prior to May 1, 1942, in any of the 
10 excluded classifications will retain their right to 
coverage until the date of separation from service. 
If such an employee serves continuously until he 
has acquired credit for 5 years of service, he will 
become eligible for an annuity beginning at the 
usual age even though his entire service subsequent 
to May 1, 1942, may have been in an excluded 
classification. An appointment to an excluded 
position after May 1, 1942, accords a retirement 


status if the service is continuous with prior 
employment in a position subject to the retire- 
ment act or if reinstatement is effected by certifi- 
cate of the Civil Service Commission based upon 
previous classified service. Furthermore, an indi- 
vidual who had 5 years of service prior to May 1 
could secure full retirement credit by depositing 
contributions covering the full period of his service, 
even though the only period of coverage occurred 
during January 24, 1942—May 1, 1942. Appoint- 
ments under the War Service Regulations,? 
although limited to the duration of the war and 
6 months thereafter, are not temporary appoint- 
ments as defined in this Executive order. Service 
under these provisions entitles the employee to 
retirement credit but not to a classified (com- 
petitive) civil-service status. 


2 Executive Order 9063, issued February 16, 1942, and U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission Departmental Circular No. 323, Revised, dated March 30, 1942. 


Table 3.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
April 1941-April 1942 


{In thousands] 


















































Retirement and survivor beneficiaries Uneepienens Om insur- 
ance benefic: 
Monthly retirement Survivor beneficiaries Se 
beneficiaries receiving 
j nder the | State Railroad 
{ under the un- 
asians Monthly bene- Lump-sum beneficiaries ¢ Civil employ- | Unemploy- 
Railroad} Civil ficiaries Service ment ment 
Social | “Retine | Service ) Commis- | compensa. | Insurance 
Security | “ment |Commis-| gooig, | Railroad| gooig, | Railroad| Civil | iom* |tionlaws™) Act 
. Act 3 sion 3 semirity | petire- +. | Aetire- | Service 
Security | “ment | Security| “ment | Commis- 
Act Act § Act | Act sion § 
1941 
199.1 148.1 66.3 110.4 3.4 8.2 1.7 0.6 2.0 589.6 38.5 
ay... 209. 1 148.9 66.8 117.9 3.4 7.9 1.5 4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
June... 216.4 149. 6 66.9 124.8 3.4 7.4 1.0 6 2.6 683.9 11.4 
July...... 226. 1 150. 2 7.1 132.8 3.5 8.6 1.3 6 2.5 611. 1 10.0 
August. ._. 235.9 150.6 67.5 140. 5 3.5 8.5 1.1 5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
September... _. ‘ ; 244.0 151.3 67.5 146. 4 3.6 7.2 1.0 «a 3.0 493. 4 13.2 
October... ___- ; 53. 4 | 151.8 67.8 | 154.0 3.6 8.0 1.1 -6 3.4 430.0 12.9 
November._.......... a sai 261.3 | 152. 5 68. 4 | 160. 4 3.6 7.5 1.0 5 4.3 470.6 13.4 
December... _.-. : 271.5 | 152.9 68.6 | 168. 5 3.6 8.2 1.2 5 3.5 523.0 22.4 
1942 

January... .. erie 282. 5 152.8 | 69.3 | 176. 1 3.6 9.1 9 5 4.1 796.6 35.1 
Febracty 292.9 153.3 69. 1 185. 2 | 3.6 9.3 1.0 3 4.2 837.6 33.6 
ae 301.5 | 153.5 | 69.2|} 192.3 | 3.6 8.6 1.0 6 4.2 803. 1 29.2 
tial a oid ud al 310.6 153. 8 | 69.3 200. 8 3.6 10. 1 1.0 -6 4.3 668. 3 16.9 














! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly 
benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

1 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of the month; in- 
cludes disability annuitants. 

3 Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and in- 
voluntary retirements after 30 years’ service, and voluntary retirement after 
15 years’ service, and involuntary separations after not less than 15 years’ 
service. Includes persons receiving survivor benefits under joint and sur- 
vivor elections, numbering 49 in April 1942. Figures not adjusted for sus- 
pension of annuities of persons reemployed under the National Defense Act 
of June 28, 1940, numbering 688 in April 1942. 

‘ Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections 
and next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on 
roll as of 20th of the month. Widows receiving both survivor and death- 
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benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death - 
benefit annuity are counted as 1. 

¢ Number of deceased wage earners With respect to whose W 
ments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement benefi 
certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 

7 Represents deceased Wage earners Whose survivors received payments 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose sur- 
by ~ ———e a. sce 

ootnote 3 for programs covered. 

10 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calend’s weeks ended within month. 

11 Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 
days. 


records pay- 
number 
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Receipts 


Federal insurance contributions during April of 
$39.2 million slightly exceeded January collections. 
Data for the early part of May indicate that in- 
surance contributions during the current quarter 
will reach an all-time high. Federal unemploy- 
ment taxes were considerably smaller in April 
than in January, because the January reccipts 
included part of the annual payments on 1941 
pay rolls. 

Each of the five selected social insurance pro- 
grams (table 2) showed an increase in tax receipts 
during the first 10 months of the fiscal year 1941- 
42 as contrasted with the same period of 1940-41. 
Total tax collections under all five programs 
amounted to $165.3 million in April, of which 
$122.1 million was paid to State agencies under 
State unemployment compensation laws. The 
latter contributions were $32.8 million less than 
in January and, like Federal insurance contribu- 
tions, were below collections in the first month 
in several recent quarters. More than half the 
decline in unemployment compensation contribu- 
tions from January to April was attributable to 
New York, which recently moved its due date for 
contributions from the fifteenth to the last day of 
the month following the end of the quarter. The 
bulk of New York contributions based on January- 
March pay rolls, accordingly, will be recorded in 
May. Until the change in the New York collec- 
tion procedure, total contributions in the first 
month usually have been the highest in the quar- 
ter, and, to a large extent, have indicated the 
relationship between that quarter and previous 
quarters. 

Another factor reducing unemployment com- 
pensation contributions was the lowering of con- 
tribution rates as experience-rating provisions 
became effective in 16 additional States on January 
1, 1942. Tax collections in these States first 
reflected the rate changes in April. At the end of 
April, 34 States had experience-rating provisions 
in effect. 

Federal revenues from all sources amounted to 
$732 million in April (table 1). Social security 
taxes accounted for 5.7 percent of this total, as 
compared with an average of 7.7 percent for the 
first 10 months of the current fiscal year. During 
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Financial and Economic Data 


the corresponding 10 months of 1940-41 these 
taxes represented 9.7 percent of total Federal 
receipts. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures under the Social Security 
Act and under the Railroad Retirement Board 
(including net appropriations to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and transfers to the 
railroad retirement account) amounted to $119 
inillion in April (table 1) or 3.1 percent of total 
Federal expenditures during the month. Although 
these expenditures were higher than in April 1941, 
their ratio to total Federal expenditures last year 
was 7.0 percent. The declining ratio, of course, 
results from the tremendous growth in Federal 
expenditures for war purposes. 

Total Federal expenditures for grants to States 
and administrative expenses under the Social 
Security Act—$49 million in April—brought the 
total for the first 10 months of the current fiscal 
year to $437 million, $42 million more than in the 
corresponding period of 1940-41. Grants to 
States represented 94 percent of the total expended 
during 1941-42. Expenditures for 6 of the 8 grant 
programs were higher during these 10 months than 
in the same period a year earlier. Grants to 
States for unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration were $2.7 million below those for last year, 
although Federal expenditures for the operation of 
employment services in the States have been 
included in the grants item since January 1, 1942. 
Increased expenditures, however, are anticipated 
for the remaining 2 months of 1941-42. To meet 
this anticipated increase, a deficiency appropriation 
of $10 million was included in the Sixth Supple- 
mental National Defense Appropriation Act, 1942, 
approved April 28. This act specifies that, in 
addition to the subjects stated in title III of the 
Social Security Act, $10 million, ‘shall be avail- 
able . for the administration by the Social 
Security Board of public employment offices in the 
various States, including printing and binding.” 

The Sixth Supplemental Appropriation Act also 
provides an additional $30 million for grants to 
States for old-age assistance. As of April 30, 
grants for this purpose had already amounted to 97 
percent of the original appropriation. The total 
amount appropriated for old-age assistance in 
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1941-42—-$300 million—exceeds last year’s appro- 
priation by $55 million or 22 percent. 

The marked increase in total Federal disburse- 
ments in April caused expenditures to exceed 
receipts by more than $3 billion (table 1) during 
the month, and raised the total excess for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to $14.2 billion. The public debt 
has risen from $49 billion as of June 30, 1941, to 
$65 billion as of April 30, 1942. The old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and the unemploy- 
ment trust fund during this 10-month period have 
acquired $1,173 million, or 7.3 percent of the new 


obligations. As of April 30, the combined hold- 
ings of Government securities by the two trust 
funds totaled $5.8 billion, 9.0 percent of the 
interest-bearing public debt of the United States 
Government. 

The computed average rate of interest on the 
interest-bearing public debt outstanding continued 
to decline, to 2.368 percent as of April 30, 1942. 
The rate was 2.426 percent at the end of March 
and 2.531 percent as of April 30, 1941. The rate 
for April 1942 determines the rate of interest on 
any unemployment trust fund certificates or old- 


Table 1.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In millions] 

























































































General and special accounts Public debt 
we 3 ‘pe. 2 | 
| Re ne ral | Expenditures ¢ of Federal Government 
| 
Under the Under the 
| Social Railroad 
Security Retirement 
Act Board — 
_— ——- ag . counts, Change Old- om 
| Rail- | Net =xcess| etc., n + - 
Period | road } appro- receipts} excess | general = ro road 
| Social | retire- | _pri- (+) or | receipts} fund Total | vivors| ment retire-| All 
secur-| Ment | ay Ad- | ations Trans-| All |@xPend-| (+) or| bal- insur-| trust | ent | other 
| Total! ity and | other | Total') minis-| and fers to other | ‘tures j|expend-| ance. ance’ | fund’ |_ 9¢ 
taxes? | Unem- nal trative] trans- Ad- rail- (-—) tures trust count 
: ploy- ex- | fers to | minis- road (—) fund 
ment penses| old-age | trative ealien 
taxes * and | and ex- ment 
|grants|} sur- |penses ¢ a0 
| to vivors count 
| States §) insur- 
} ance 
| trust 
| fund 
~ SS SE _ SS eS EE 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37 .......| $5,294] $252] (*%)  |$5,042] $8,442] $183] $265 $1|.......| $7, 903|—$3, 149] +$374) —$128)$36,425) $267] $312]_.____ $35,846 
1937-38 | 6,242) 604 $150) 5,488) 7,626) 291 387 3} $146) 6,790) —1,384) +306) —338} 37,165) 662) 872] . $66/35, 565 
1938-39. - 5, 668 631) 109} 4,928; 9,210) 342 503 63 107} 8, 255) —3, 542) +890) +622) 40,440] 1,177) 1,267 67/37, 929 
1989-40 | 5,925) 712) 126) 5,087) 9, 537) 379] 1 39) 68 121; 8,490) —3,612) +137 —947| 42,968} 1,738} 1,710 79/39, 441 
1940-41 | 8, 269 788 144) 7,337) 13, = 447) 661) $7 124) 12,133) —5, 103 —148} +742) 48,961) 2,381] 2,273 74|44, 233 
10 months ended: | | | } | 
April 1940.__.| 4, 741) s77| 92) 4,072) 7, 868) 339] 403 6 117; 7,003; —3,127| +280) —628) 42,658) 1,565) 1,640 77|39, 376 
April 1941 | 6,456) 627) 108! 5,715! 10, 554) 395) 513 6§ 124; 9,517) —4, 104 +375 +535) 47,231} 2,151) 2,117 85/42, 878 
April 1942 10, 410} 798 132) 9, = 24, 580) 437] 666 69 141} 23, 327|—14, 169) —1,613) +218) 64,961) 2,913) 2,914) 112/50,022 
41 | | | 
April | 602 2 i| 559] 1,352] 49 37 1 8} 1,257] —750| +402) —290| 47,231) 2,151] 2,117]  85/42,878 
May 541 157 8} 376) 1, 288) 35 147 | 1,105) —747| —264) —521| 47,721) 2,146) 2,254 84/43, 237 
June. -- |} 1,277] 4) Bi 1, 245! 1, 530 17} 1) 1, 511 — 252 — 259 +729 , 961) 2,381) 2,273 74)44, 233 
July 4561 47 1)" 408) 1, 640 60) 43 | i 46} 1,490} —1,185) +599] —34) 49,513] 2,371| 2,333] 108/44, 701 
August 554 167 6} 381) 1,687 43) 157] | re 1, 486) —1, 133 —2| +274) 50,921) 2,361) 2,4 102)45, 979 
September | 1, 136) 4 33} 1,099} 1, 875) 33) l ae 1,840 —739 — 293 —607| 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91/46, 220 
October 489 48 11 | 440! 2,126! 56) 43 1 32; 1,994) —1, 637 —225| +376) 53,584) 2,546) 2,538) 112/48, 388 
November... 730} 175 5| 550; 2,024] 40 166 intoutl 1,817} —1, 204) —484| —322| 55,040] 2,536} 2,706] 102/49, 696 
December , 1, 214) 6 36; 1,172] 2, 544) 33 2 ) | 4 —1,329 —328| +1, 241) 57,938) 2,736) 2,732 91/52, 379 
1942 | | | 
January 614) 51 l 562) 2, 664 56 36 1 32} 2,539) —2, 050 —633 —610) 60,012) 2,726) 2,771 112) 54, 403 
February | 937 253 4, 680) 2,808 37 179 ee 2,591) —1, 871 +114). +612) 62,381; 2,761) 2,923) 102/56, 505 
March | 3,548 5 44) 3,499) 3, 422 31) 1 | 3,389] +126) —234) —69) 62,419] 2,923) 2,910) 91/56, 495 
April - : 732 42 1 689) 3,790 49 37! 1! 32! 3,671} —3, 058 —126 —642) 64,961! 2,913) 2,914) 112/59,022 
1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance excludes administrative expenses incurred by the T prior to July 1940 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses in administration of title LI of the Social Security Act and the Federal - 


are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- 
counts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both 
total receipts and expenditures for comparison with previous periods. 

? Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

§ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 2, 
footnote 5). 

* Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

5 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 3, footnote 1). Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, excludes grants to 
States for employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
Such grants are included in ‘‘all other’’; since Jan. 1, 1942, includes Federal 
expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. Also 


Based on checks cashed and returned 
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ance Contributions Act. Includes expenses incurred by the Social Security 
Board in administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act inning July 1940. 

* Includes expenditures for administration of unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $4,987,000 in 1939-40, $3,397,000 in 
1940-41, and $2,096,000 in 1941-42; also includes $4,927,000 expended since April 
1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers in 
accordance With Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940. 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from ’ 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 
ploymeut insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

10 Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, Which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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age and survivors insurance trust fund notes which 
may be acquired in May 1942. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Assets of the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund increased $26.7 million in April, bring- 
ing the total to $2,976.6 million (table 4). Appro- 
priations to the trust fund, which equal contribu- 


Table 2.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 

















Old-age and sur- | 1, ; 
vivors insurance | Unemployment insurance 
Railroad 
Federal | Taxes on | Stateun-| Federal | unem- 
Period insur- carriers | employ- | unem- ploy- 
ance con-|andtheir| ment ploy- ment in- 
tribu- | employ- | contribu-} ment surance 
tions ! ees ? tions 3 taxes‘ | contribu- 
tions 5 
Cumulative through 
(“ 7a $3,222,490 | $643, 606 |$4,526,075 |* $563,614 | $179, 537 
Fiscal year: 
ie RE 194, 346 345 (7) 2 eee 
| A 514, 406 150, 132 (7) 690, 104 |_____.__. 
1938-39. ........... 530, 358 109, 257 803, 007 100, 869 |_.____- 
1939-40. _........-- 604, 694 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
| eee 690, 555 136,942 | 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
10 months ended: 
April 1940___....-- 479, 310 88, 833 746, 448 7, 609 33, 005 
April 1941_......-- 537, 590 102, 844 774, 184 89, 443 50, 899 
April 1942. _..._..- 688, 132 125, 963 944, 199 109, 691 62, 209 
1941 
my | A aE ee 39, 228 1, 371 127, 940 2, 447 7 
ail aed mes cts 149, 679 7, 979 105, 763 7, 453 957 
| ETE eee ane 3, 286 26, 120 8, 495 7380 16, 306 
hind 44,815 872 146, 570 2, 234 50 
 recindiciksccans 159, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 573 
September. -_-_.-_.---- 3, 366 31, 111 6, 781 910 18, 103 
NIE 5. cde enneen 45, 674 1, 058 148, 239 2, 169 86 
November. .-......-.--- 168, 458 5, 202 119, 673 6, 808 939 
eS 4, 323 33, 866 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 
1942 
EES aces 38, 579 1,277 | 154,912 12, 710 107 
ee 181, 446 4,161 | 122, 536 71, 269 786 
| RR 2, 773 41,574} 5,471 1, 995 22, 351 
Se Ants 39, 173 1, 206 122, 109 2, 853 5 














1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

4 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 51, table 8, footnote 1. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105,900,769 
as of Apr. 30, 1942, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Apr. 30, 1942. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered Wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable x employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited in 
railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund and 
is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 67, table 1, which represent 
only the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 
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tions collected, amounted to $39.2 million, or 
about the same as in April 1941. Total appro- 
priations of $688.1 million for the first 10 months 
of 1941-42 were $153 million more than in the 
corresponding months of 1940-41. 

Benefit payments under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, although higher than 


Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-421 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1940-41 | Fiscal year 1941-42 


j | | 


























Item Appro- | —— Appro- ——_ 
pria- | through | ,P® | through 
i a ] i 2 
| tions | April tions April # 
Bsns tencscitascisnnss | $440, 894 | $395,412 | $503,829 | $437,013 
Administrative expenses. _....- 27, 604 26,278 | 26,129 | 26, 339 
Federal Security Agency, So- | 
cial Security Board + | 27,220 21, 401 25, 655 20, 738 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau nes 364 292 364 306 
Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census 110 91 110 87 
Department of the Treasury 5 (8) 4, 494 (8) 5, 208 
Grants to States..............- | 413,200 | 369,134 | 477,700 | 410, 675 
Federal Security Agency_...- 402,000 | 359,086 | 466,500 | 400, 491 
Social Security Board......| 391,000 | 348,439 | 455,500 | 389, 143 
Old-age assistance __.__- 245, 000 227, 558 | 300,000 262, 163 
Aid to dependent chil- 
Ae 75, 000 54, 287 74, 000 62, 247 
Aid to the blind___. 10, 000 6, 336 9, 000 ‘ 
Unemployment compen- 
sation administration..| 61,000 | 7 60, 258 72, 500 1 57, 567 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work } 11, 000 | 10, 647 11, 000 11, 348 
Department of Labor, Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau.......... 11,200 | 10,049 | 11,200 10, 184 
Maternal and child health 
services 5, 820 5, 151 | 5, 820 | 5,041 
Services for crippled chil- 
dren Bri ak aad 3, 870 3, 395 | 3, 870 | 3, 616 
Child welfare services. ._.._| 1, 510 1, #2 1, 510 1, 527 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 
similar purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation 
for which $113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for 
administration in the Office of Education, and $2,000,000 for 1940-41 and 
$2,650,000 for 1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation inves- 
tigations of the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 
1940-41 and $1,742,481 for 1941-42 in addition to grants to States shown in 
this table. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
Appropriations for 1941-42 include additional appropriation of $40,000,000 
approved Apr. 28, 1942. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expend- 
itures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

4 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II 
of the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts 
for administration of the Wagner-Peyser Act prior to Jan. 1, 1942. See 
footnote 7. 

5 Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of 
title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available. 

’ Prior to Jan. 1, 1942, included grants certified by the Social Security 
Board to States for employment service administration to meet requirements 
of unemployment compensation program, and excludes grants to States for 
employment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which 
$3,000,000 was appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. Since Jan. 
1, 1942, includes grants for unemployment compensation administration and 
Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in the States. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8. Treasury (expenditures). 
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in March, increased by only $101,000, the smallest 
amount since April 1941. As in previous months, 
one-third of the quarterly reimbursement for ad- 
ministrative expenses was deducted from the total 
assets of the fund in April in advance of actual 
repayment to the Treasury. The April deduction 
of $2.4 million indicated a total reimbursement 
during the last quarter of the fiscal year 1941-42 
of approximately $7.1 million, or $681,000 more 
than reimbursements in the previous quarterly 
period. 

In April, 3-percent special Treasury notes held 
by the fund amounting to $10 million were re- 
deemed, and the entire sum was made available 
to the account of the disbursing officer. Interest 
on the redeemed notes, amounting to $237,000 
was credited to the fund account. No additional 
securities were acquired during the month. 

In January of this year, the Board of Trustees 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund submitted to Congress their second 


during the fiscal year 1940-41 and also presents & 
statement on the expected operation and status of 
the trust fund during the fiscal years 1942-46. 

The estimates for the fiscal years 1941-42 and 
1942-43 are the same as those in the 1942-43 
budget and assume substantial increases in em- 
ployment and pay rolls due to war activity. Esti- 
mates of contributions for the remaining 3 years 
assume the maintenance of the 1943 pay-roll level. 
As a result of the high level of employment and 
pay rolls it is expected that many insured workers 
who are eligible for retirement will continue to 
work. Thus, the total assets of the fund are ex- 
pected to increase from $2.4 billion at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1941-42 to $10.8 billion at 
the end of the fiscal year 1945-46. 

This statement concludes with the caution that 
“In the event of a marked reduction in covered 
employment during the 5-fiscal-year period, it 
may be expected that a significant proportion of 
the 1,100,000 potential recipients of monthly ben- 


annual report on the operations of the fund. This 
report, published in April as House Document No. 
694, summarizes the operations of the trust fund 


efits will elect to receive such benefits. Thus, if a 
material reduction in covered employment should 
develop before the end of the 5-year period, the 


Table 4.—Status.of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 


{In thousands] 























Receipts ! Expenditures Assets 
| 
: ‘ } , | Net total of : , 
Period | Contribu- Reimburse- llr Cash with |Credit offund 
| tions appro- | Interest Benefit ment for ad- Bd ge A disbursing | account at eee ag ; 
priated to | received’ payments‘ | ministrative bonds se officer at end end of ‘od ; 
| trust fund ? | expenses trad 6 of period period ¢ i} 
| quired : 
i 
seaiative through April 1942 $1, 376, 273 $144, 701 $188, 220 $61, 156 $2, 913, 334 $16, 930 $46, 333 $2, 976, 597 | 
iscal year: | : 
1936, esu< ‘ 2, 262 if SRP ae 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 } 
1937-38... jiimaien 15, 412 1 SSSR aes 395, 200 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 i 
1938-39... Si asieionelahicnide 26, 951 4 | ee 514, 900 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 } 
1939-40... - | ‘ a 42, 489 15, 805 12, 288 560, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 i 
1940-41 688, 141 55, 958 64, 342 26, 840 642, 500 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 ; 
10 months ended: | ; 
April 1940 | “ 249 10, 863 6, 183 388, 000 6, 047 42, 259 1, 713, 505 
April 1941 sa] 535, 176 1,112 50, 232 22, 434 413, 200 15, 506 41,514 2, 208, 321 
April 1942 ional 688, 132 1, 628 88, 750 22, 027 532, 734 16, 930 46, 333 2, 976, 597 
| 
1941 
April. __. 39, 228 239 6, 751 2, 203 —10, 000 15, 506 41, 514 2, 208, 321 
May.... 149, 679 131 6, 97! 2, 203 —5, 000 13, 527 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
June... 3, 286 54,715 7, 135 2, 203 234, 300 10, 778 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
July... _. | 44,815 y 7, 465 2, 21 —10, 000 13, 310 48, 864 2, 432, 774 
August 159, 525 40 7, 906 2, 201 —10, 000 , 400 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
September__. } 3, 366 81 8, 060 2, 201 195, 400 12, 332 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
October | 45, 674 &8 8, 289 2, 210 —10, 000 14, 040 50, 640 2, 610, 680 
November | 168, 458 113 8, 406 2, 210 —10, 000 15, 631 217, 005 2, 768, 637 
December - 4, 323 241 9, 070 2, 210 200, 400 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1942 
January .__. 38, 579 169 9, 266 2, 142 —10, 000 17, 260 45, 601 2, 789, 261 
February. 181, 446 | 190 9, 639 2, 142 34, 334 17, 614 180, 422 2, 959, 117 
March. ___. | 2,773 | 460 10, 275 2, 142 162, 600 17, 309 9. 289 2, 949, 932 
April. __. | 39, 173 | 237 10, 376 2, 369 —10, 000 16, 930 46, 333 2, 976, 597 

















' Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705,000,000 as of 
June 30, 1940; for fiscal year 1936-37, $265,000,000 was transferred; for 1937-38, 
$387,000,000; for 1938-39, $503,000,000; and for 1939-40, $550,000,000. 

* Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

4 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


4 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. 
5 Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 3 
6 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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Table 5.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-42 

































































[In thousands] hi 
—— | 2 
Receipts Trenafers | Assets at end of period 
——| from ap- | B 
Ace - enefit | Re 
Period | Amount I propriawon| payments!| 3-percent | Tocredit | To credit 
} a nterest T to trust 7 ‘ 
| appropri received otal fund Treasury | of appro- | of disburs- Total 
| ated notes priation? | ing officer | 
” : | | fr 
Cumulative through April 1942. ____.___-- | 3 $639, 350 $9, 722 $649,072 | $639,350 | $524,987 | $112, 000 $238 $11, 846 $124, 085 $0 
year: | | | 
Through June 1938_______- 146, 500 1,411 147, 911 146, 406 | 79, 849 66, 200 | 234 | 1, 628 68, 062 | 
7 A 118, 250 2,202 | 120,452 | 107,004 | 105, 74 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82.749 (t 
eT 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120,650} 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92.073 : 
OC ES 3 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 | 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 10 
1941-42 (through April) -_....-....-.--- 140, 850 1, 293 142, 143 140, 850 105, 092 | 112, 000 | 238 11, 846 124, 085 T 
1941 | ; 
| ONS 2 oe er) aN 8,350 | 10,391 | 85, 400 | ll 19, 848 105, 389 in 
ARES. 37 | 7 0 | 10,516 | 84, 000 | 49 10, 831 94, 879 
Shen ee a aE Recinas addi hence 2, 497 | 2, 497 0} 10,343 | 74,000 | 2, 503 10, 530 87.033 A 
eA ISS te _  , eee 140, 850 46, 350 | 10, 295 | 107, 850 | 94, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
| REESE SER LESS CELE ey ee ii cake iene 25 25 0 | 10, 314 | 101, 850 | 04, 531 10, 919 207, 299 m 
oo... re eS 73 | 73 0 10, 421 | 91,000 | 94, 580 | 11, 371 196, 951 
" on 97 7 31, 500 | 10, 596 | 112,000 | 63, 103 | 11, 350 186, 452 m 
OS i ES Ses 124 | 124 0 10, 357 | 101, 500 | 63, 128 11, 592 | 176, 220 
EEE NS en Kea aaen 156 | 156 0 | 10, 699 90, 500 | 63, 160 | 12,017 | 165, 677 of 
1942 | | | a 
at, US Se ees 176 | 176 | 31, 500 10, 485 111, 500 31, 687 | 12, 181 155, 368 
le ka a bicindigna aman naasanomeie 193 | 193 | 0 | 10, 458 | 101, 500 | 31, 702 | 11, 901 145, 103 | 
Se A TTT | 215 | 215 | 0} 10,691 91,000}  31;7is| 11910] 13a U 
| SEIS eRe eee 233 233 | 31, 500 | 10, 776 | 112, 000 | 238 11, 846 | 124, 085 
1 Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad , 
2 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, includ- workers prior to 1937. a 
ing net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments. " . . ; a il . 
3 Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-42 ' 
{In thousands] 
| | 
Net total Unex- Gute | State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account 
Total | of special | pended | uted = Sree) yee ot EE tee a 
‘ assets at | Treasury | bal- | a } mn 
Period end of | certifi- | ance at | —_. . lInterest| With- | Balance a | pe. Interest Benefit | Balance 
period | cates end of | end of | Deposits | eredited | Grawale ‘| % end of State aahte cred- pay- atendof 
| acquired ?/ period | riod 3 ~" | period | .. BY ee ited | ments | period 
| peri accounts 
| | S| ae : pecans igi. 1% ae ae | ; 
Cumulative through 
papel | Sees: $2, 928, 424 $2,914,000 |$14,424 | $137 $4, 489, 535 |$157, 134 |$1, 962, 448 |$2, 684, 221 |5$105, 901 |$161, 585 | $5,787 $40,617 *$244, 064 
iscal year: | | | | 
Se 312, 389 293, 386 2, ee 291, 703 2, 737 1, 000 fk | Sa een aoe Sere 
ee 884, 247 | 550, 705 | 12,247 |......-- | 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 ae Sea res Pee 
1938-39 _- 1, 280,539 | 395,000 | 13,539 |_.______ | §11,251 | 26.837 | 441,795 | 1, 280, 539 | canine o wulasmsuiinn face 
Ee 1, 724, 862 443,000 | 14, 862 |___._..- | 859,864 | 37,524 | 484, 764 | 1, 603, 164 $1,801 44, 249 202 | 14, 552 31, 600 ] 
| SE 2, 283, 658 563,000 | 10,658 |....._-- | 892,023 | 45, 893 537, 343 | 2,093, 737 | § 104, 100 61, 347 3,059 7, 784 | * 180, 921 
10 months ended: | | | | | ! 
April 1940. ........--- 1, 646,757 | 373,000 6, 757 138 705, 109 17, 474 374,730 1, 628, 394 7 783 29, 703 26 | 12,286 | 18,23 
eee eek. .4.......--- 2,126,553 | 407,300 | 9, 253 106 715, 786 | 21, 606 478, 157 | 1,952,489 | $104,069 | 45,810 1,023 | 16,142 | 173, 958 f 
Agra 1003........-..--.- 2, 928, 424 641, 000 | 14, 424 137 | 868, 176 28,880 | 306,571 | 2, 684,221 |_- 55, 989 2, 526 8, 280 | * 244,004 ( 
| j | | 
1941 
+ sg 0 ES a 2, 126, 553 | 40, 000 9, 253 106 66, 517 | 33, 440 | 1, 952, 489 52, 605 | 63 -| 1,728 | 173,958 
| 2, 263, 477 | 137,000 | 9,177 106 | 166, 135 | : 29,017 | 2,089, 607 31 | 863 | | 1088 | 173, 764 
SE Se 2, 283, 658 18,700 | 10,658 |_.....-- 10, 102 24, 197 30, 169 | 2,093, 737 | 0 14, 674 2, 037 554 | 189,921 ] 
a aaa 2, 336,948 | 60,000 | 3,948 hae 6  } Gees 28, 276 | 2, 143, 431 0 45 366 | * 193, 509 
aS 2,488,016 | 146,000 | 9,016 7| 175,928 |... .| 24, 889 | 2, 294, 470 | 0 516 487 | 6 193, 538 
i SES: 2, 487, 541 | 0 | i) 3 ae ef 7, 446 } 55 23, 670 | 2, 278, 301 0 16, 293 5 596, 209, 240 
he Sas 2, 541, 283 | 59, 000 | 3, 283 33 | a) ee 19, 408 | 2, 332, 547 0 | 78 | 615 | 208, 708 
ie Sela 2, 712, 734 168, 000 | 6, 734 33 | 191,377 |--.- ses 20,203 | 2, 503, 721 0 | 845 567 | 208,980 
rae .-| 2,744,358 | 26,000 | 12,358 |....___- 12,026 | 28,694 | 28,042 | 2, 516, 399 0| 17,288 | 2,510 820 | 227, 958 
] | } 
1942 | | | 
i ..--| 2,775, 418 39,000 | 4,418 18 75, 307 |- 43, 104 | 2, 548, 602 0 96 1,257 | 226, 797 
February_._._._- Tae | 2,939,810 | 152,000 | 16,810 | 7 | 202,170 | -_| 87,178 | 2,713, 504 0 707 | 1325 | 226,178 
li EE Pre | 2,923,153 | —13,000 | 13,153 |....._--| 9, 130 | 130 44,666 | 2, 678, 188 0 20, 116 ll 1,342 | 244,968 { 
cena casio AER ne | 4,000 | 14, 424 | 137 4 2 ae 37, 136 | 2, 684, 221 0 4 993 244, 064 





1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 

loyment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the 

ailroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are 
held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which 
State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 

2 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. 

3 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of each 


quarter. 
4 Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
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5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut (see footnote 7). 

6 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act amounting to $7,500,000 in January 1941, $3,909,000 
in July 1941, and $667 in August 1941. 

? Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account in accordance With sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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level of benefit disbursements may be considerably 
higher, and the level of tax collections consider- 
ably lower . . .” 


Railroad Retirement Account 


A transfer of $31.5 million was made in April 
from the appropriation to the trust fund, and 
$233,000 in interest was credited to the account 
(table 5). A total of $21.0 million was invested 
in Treasury notes during the month, and the 
Treasury disbursed a net amount of $10.8 million 
in benefits. Assets of the account at the end of 
April totaled $124.1 million, of which $112.0 
million was invested in Treasury notes, $11.8 
million in cash was credited to the disbursing 
officer, and $238,000 was held in the appropriation 
account. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


Total receipts of the unemployment trust fund 
amounted to $43.3 million in April (table 6). 


The Railroad Retirement Board deposited $4,000 
of this amount in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account, $137,000 consisted of interest 
on redeemed certificates, and $43.2 million was 
deposited by the States to their individual ac- 
counts. These State deposits were $32.1 million 
less than in January, the first month of the pre- 
vious quarter. This large decline reflects the 
decrease in State unemployment contributions 
discussed above. 

Withdrawals for benefit payments during April 
amounted to $37.1 million, $7.5 million less than 
in March. Railroad unemployment benefit pay- 
ments showed a 33-percent decline from March 
to April. 

Certificates of indebtedness held by the fund 
increased $4 million; $20 million of 2.5-percent 
certificates were redeemed and $24 million of new 
2.375 percent certificates acquired. Total assets 
of the fund at the end of April were $5.3 million 
more than at the end of March. 


Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


WAR AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


ALABAMA CONFERENCE OF Sociat Work. [Selected 
addresses.| Alabama Social Welfare, Montgomery, 
Vol. 7, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 2-16. 

Contains the following papers given at the Conference, 
Birmingham, March 8 and 9, 1942: Alabama on the 
March, by Paul V. McNutt; Social Resources Available 
and Needed for War Services, by Fred K. Hoehler; 
Children—Social Priority, by Hazel A. Fredericksen; 
Planning 1942, by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr.; and The 
Imprint of War Activities on the Pattern of Southern 
Life, by Jonathan Daniels. 


AnpRews, Joun N. “Re-employment and Postwar 
Planning.” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, Vol. 220 
(March 1942), pp. 186—192. 


Considers industrial as well as military post-war 
demobilization and cites the experience of September- 
December 1941 in the planned return of soldiers from active 
service to private employment. 


Brown, Earu. “American Negroes and the War.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 184, No. 1103 
(April 1942), pp. 545-552. 

A discussion of discrimination against the employment 
of Negroes. 


Bulletin, June 1942 


Corson, Joun J. “Manning Our War Machinery.” 
Conference Board Economic Record, New York, Vol. 4, 
No. 2 (April 1942), pp. 120-124. 


Problems of labor shortages, with some recommended 
solutions. 


FRANKLIN, ZitpHA C. “On the Local Front.” National 
Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 3 (March 
1942), pp. 163-164. 

The work of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 

Services in assisting local communities to provide recre- 

ational facilities for service men. 


Gattoway, Grorce B. “Postwar Planning in the 
United States.”” New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1942. 158 pp. 

Summarizes the activities, personnel, and publications 
of the various government and private agencies working 
in the field of post-war planning. 


Great Britain. ParuiAMENT. SEeLect CoMMITTEB ON 
NaTIONAL ExpenpiturE. Sizth Report . . . Session 
1941-1942: Medical Services of the W. R. N.8S., A. T. 8. 
and W. A. A. F. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
March 25, 1942. 10 pp. (House of Commons Report 
No. 72.) 


Recommendations for measures of health and sani- 
tation looking toward a “high standard of health and 
efficiency”’ in the English women’s auxiliary services. 
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Great Britain. PARLIAMENT. 
NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 
1941-1942; Supply of Labour. 
ery Office, March 26, 1942. 36 pp. 
mons Report No. 75.) 


SeLect CoMMITTEE ON 
Seventh Report . . . Session 
London: H. M. Station- 
(House of Com- 


Analyzes England’s wartime labor-market problems, 
including the optimum distribution of manpower between 
industry and the armed forces, training, and adminis- 
trative organization for determining labor priorities. 


GrReaT BriTaAInN. PARLIAMENT. SELECT COMMITTEE ON 


NATIONAL ExprenpiturE. LFighth Report . . . Session 
1941-1942; The Organisation of Production. London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, March 26, 1942. 18 pp. 


(House of Commons Report No. 76.) 


Discusses the British armament program, and comments 
briefly on methods of promoting maximum understanding 
and cooperation among the workers. 


HARRELL, Epwina. ‘Wartime Responsibilities of Social 
Workers.” Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nash- 
ville, Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 4-5. 


Hitz, 8. Binurnestey. ‘“‘The Mechanics of Alien Con- 
trol.”” George Washington Law Review, Washington, 
D. C., Vol. 10, No. 7 (May 1942), pp. 851-857. (War 
Law Notes.) 


Hoeuter, Frep K. ‘Wartime Problems Must be Faced.” 
National Municipal Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 3 
(March 1942), pp. 160-162. 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS. War 
Demands for Trained Personnel; Proceedings of the 
Conference . . . Washington, March 20 and 21, 1942. 
New London, Conn.: The Institute, 1942. 260 pp. 
Processed. 


Some 50 papers dealing with current demands for trained 
personnel and indicating the need and opportunities for 
women workers in various fields. 


JeTeR, Heten R. “Wartime Problems of Family Secur- 
ity.”” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 3 (May 
1942), pp. 83-91. 

‘A bird’s-eye view of the problems that are being re- 
ported from many sources all over the country to the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services and a brief 
summary of measures that are already being taken to meet 
them.” Topics include unemployment; alien transference 
and aid; assistance to dependents of persons killed, injured, 
or taken prisoner by the enemy; planning for possible 
enemy attacks; helping families of service men; and pro- 
moting wartime community organization for welfare 
services. 


“Juvenile Employment in Germany; The Policy of the 
Government.” International Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 45, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 512-520. 


Kine, W. L. Mackenzie. “Mobilization of Man Power.” 
Canadian Congress Journal, Ottawa, Vol. 21, No. 4 
(April 1942), pp. 10-15. 

The text of the Canadian Prime Minister’s address of 

March 24 before Parliament, and a statement by Tom 
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Moore, President of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada. 


LeicHton, Georce R. “The Crisis in Man Power.” 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 184, No. 1103 
(April 1942), pp. 459-468. 

Analyzes the demands of the war effort on the Nation’s 
labor market, indicates the possible necessity for the con. 
trol of labor, and discusses the function of the U. §, 
Employment Service. 


Mizett, Frances Z. ‘‘Case Work Services to New 
Groups.”’ Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, 
Vol. 5, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 6-7. 

Types of persons requiring social case-work services as 

a result of wartime conditions. 


“Social Security Viewed as Active War Problem.”’ Editor 
and Publisher, New York, Vol. 75, No. 17 (April 25, 
1942), p. 80. 


The text of the report of the Committee on Social Se- 
curity of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
presented at the Association’s 1942 convention. 


Spencer, Lyte M. “Employment Opportunities After 
the War.’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 20, No. 8 
(May 1942), pp. 572-575. 


Tart, Cuartes P. “Team Play in Wartime.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 5 (May 1942), 
pp. 137-139. 


An account by the Assistant Director, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, of the personnel, problems, 
and work of the Office. 


“Unemployment and the War.’ Lawyers Guild Review, 
Washington, Vol. 2, No. 2 (March 1942), pp. 32-33. 
A report of the National Committee on Social Legisla- 
tion of the National Lawyers Guild concerning special 


displacement unemployment benefits, training, and em- 
ployment on war projects. 


U. 8S. Coneress. House. Sr.tecr Commitree INVESTI- 
GATING NATIONAL DerensE Miaration. National De- 
fense Migration; Hearings ... Parts 25 and 26... 
The Manpower of the Nation in War Production—Books 
One and Two. Washington: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 2 vols. 


Testimony given in February 1942 by Lewis B. Hershey, 
John J. Corson, and other experts concerning selective 
service, the U. S. Employment Service, farm placement, 
day care of children of employed mothers, the training 
and transfer of defense labor in England, and other topics. 
A symposium on the labor-market policy of the country 
contains statements by Claude R. Wickard, Frances 
Perkins, Paul V. McNutt, F. H. Dryden, and high union 
officials. 


“The War and Merchant Seamen—I, Unemployment Jn- 
demnities and Compensation for Loss of Effects in the 
Event of Loss of the Ship; Detention and Family Al- 
lowances.”’ Jnternational Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 
45, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 493-511. 


A summary—announced as the first of several—of the 
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provisions of various nations for the welfare of members 
of the merchant marine in wartime. 


WasHBURN, Evzanor 8. ‘How Can Social Agencies Help 
Aliens?” The Family, New York, Vol. 23, No. 3 (May 
1942), pp. 111-114. 


WIcKENDEN, Exizapetu. “War Risks and Security.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 5 (May 
1942), pp. 131-133. 


Discusses pay of soldiers, dependents’ allowances, and 
proposed and existing legislation for the protection of 
civilians and members of the armed forces. 


ZimanD, GERTRUDE Fo.xs. Child Workers in Wartime. 
New York: National Child Labor Committee, May 
1942. 22 pp. (Publication No. 386.) 

Current factors in the employment of persons under 16 
which the Committee considers detrimental to the best 
interests of the Nation and the children. 


GENERAL 


Dretzin, IsaporE, and McAvoy, Simon A. 
ing Life Insurance. 
1942. 245 pp. 


Includes chapters on the Social Security Act and the 
effect of war on life insurance. 


Understand- 
New York: Crown Publishers, 


GonzaLez Gath, Jos&. ‘‘The Problems and Prospects of 
Social Security in Argentina.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 45, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 483- 
492. 


Hansen, AtviIn H., and Greer, Guy. ‘The Federal Debt 
and the Future.”’ Harper’s Magazine, New York, Vol. 
184, No. 1103 (April 1942), pp. 489-500. 

Presents the authors’ reasons for believing that sound 
fiscal policy can promote full use of resources and labor in 


spite of a public debt “far larger than any we are likely 
to see.”’ 


Lanpis, Paut H. “Emerging Problems of the Aged.” 
Social Forces, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 20, No. 4 (May 
1942), pp. 460-470. 

Discusses the problems of the social and economic 
adjustment of the aged. 


New York. State Insurance DEPARTMENT. Report 
on Special Investigation Into Underwriting Practices 
With Respect to Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
Albany, 1941. 48 pp. 


New York. State INSURANCE FUND. 
Service. New York, n.d. 12 pp. 


Outlines the work of the New York State Insurance 
Fund for workmen’s compensation. 


Savings, Security, 


O’Leary, Surrtey BavaumMan. “Housing and Hospital 
Projects of Latin American Social Security Systems.” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washing- 
ton, Vol. 21, No. 4 (April 1942), pp. 339-353. 


Outlines the social insurance programs of 11 Latin 
American nations and summarizes the investment practices 
of each system. 


Bulletin, June 1942 
4663009—42—6 


“Social Security Held Vital to Victory and Democratic 
World.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 5 
(May 1942), pp. 1 ff. 


One of several articles summarizing the papers given at 


the annual meeting of the American Association for Social 
Security, April 10-11. 


“Some Recent Aspects of Social Legislation in Latin 
America.”’ Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 76, No. 2 (February 1942), pp. 83-90. 


“Taxation—Social Security Act—Exemption of Educa- 
tional Corporations.” Minnesota Law Review, Minne- 
apolis, Vol. 26, No. 6 (May 1942), pp. 763-765. (Recent 
Cases.) 

Discusses the case of Jones v. Better Business Bureau of 

Oklahoma City (C. C. A. 10th Cir. 1941) 123 F (2d) 767, 


in which the Bureau was declared exempt from pay-roll 
taxes. 


U. 8. Bureau or Home Economics. Consumer Purchases 
Study, Urban, Village, and Farm. Washington: U. §. 
Government Printing Office, 1941. Changes in Assets 
and Liabilities of Families, Five Regions. 226 pp. 
(U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 464.) Family Expenditures for Clothing, 
Five Regions. 329 pp. (Miscellaneous Publication No. 
422.) Family Expenditures for Housing and Household 
Operation, Five Regions. 201-pp. (Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 457.) Family Food Consumption and 
Dietary Levels, Five Regions. 268 pp. (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 452.) 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Dorie, Jonn. ‘Pension Trusts.’ Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 16, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 30-32. 


The advantages of private pension plans and the factors 
to be considered in setting them up. 


Krvuest, Water. “The Social Security Act and the 
Nurse.” Journal of Nursing, New York, Vol. 42, No. 5 
(May 1942), pp. 524-527. 

Practical suggestions to nurses about their rights under 
old-age and survivors insurance. 


RosENBERG, R. Rosert. “The Arithmetic of the Federal 
Social Security Act.” Business Education World, 
New York, Vol. 22, No. 8 (April 1942), pp. 685-688. 
Explains the computation of old-age and survivors 

insurance benefits, and gives problems and answers. 


‘‘Taxation—Exemptions—Corporation Furnishing Hospi- 
talization to Subscribers Held Not Under Charitable 
Exemption of Social Security Act.” Harvard Law 
Review, Cambridge, Vol. 55, No. 6 (April 1942), pp. 
1055-1057. (Recent Cases.) 

A note on the Massachusetts case of Hasselt v. Associ- 

ated Hospital Service Corp., 125 F. (2d) 611 (C. C. A. 

Ist, 1942). 
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U. 8S. Boarp or TrusTEEs OF THE FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND 
Survivors Insurance Trust Funp. Second Annual 
Report. Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. 9pp. (77th Cong., 2d sess. H. Doc. No. 684.) 
This is the first published report of the Board of Trustees. 

It presents an explanatory introduction, a summary of 

operations for the fiscal year 1941, astatement on expected 

operation and status of the fund for the fiscal years 

1942-46, and considerations bearing on the actuarial status 

of the trust fund. 


U. 8. Rartroap RETIREMENT Boarp. Joint Coverage of 
Railroad Retirement Act and Title II, Social Security Act. 
Washington, September 1941. 43 pp. Processed. 
Tables and explanatory text showing ‘“‘the amount of 

wages creditable under Title II of the Social Security Act 

earned by employees who were covered by the Railroad 

Retirement Act.’”’ The tabulation, which covers the 

period 1937-39, was a joint project of the Railroad Retire- 

ment Board and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 

Insurance of the Social Security Board. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AnNvuAL Empitoyment Security Institute, New Enec- 
LAND Recion. Third Annual Institute . . . Massa- 
chusetts State College, Amherst, Mass., August 10-16, 
1941. Place not given: Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security, 1941. 160 pp. Processed. 
Summaries of 20 papers on employment service and 

unemployment compensation. Among the speakers were 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, Ewan Clague, Seymour Harris, John 
O’Grady, and Edwin E. Witte. 


Beastey, Rospert B. “Experience Rating in Florida, 


1942.” Florida Employment Review, Tallahassee, March 
1942, pp. 5-12. Processed. 
CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Elective 


Coverage Under the California Unemployment Insurance 

Act in 1940. Place not given, Apr. 13, 1942. 7 pp. 

Processed. (Report 360, No. 1.) 

The employment experience and industrial character- 
istics of employers requesting coverage during 1940. 


CaLiFoRNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. The Re- 
lationship of Actual Unemployment Insurance Payments 
to the Maximum Liability for Payment. Place not given, 
Mar. 12, 1942. 10 pp. Processed. (Report 365, 
No. 1.) 

A study of unemployment compensation payments and 
awards by amount of base-period earnings and by industry, 

based on claims filed in 1939. 


CiseL, Paut W. “Unemployment Compensation Taxes— 
Construction of Statutes—Religious Exemptions.”’ Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Law Review, Kansas City, Vol. 10, 
No. 3 (April 1942), pp. 207-209. (Recent Cases.) 

A note on Murphy v. Concordia Publishing House, 155 
S. W. (2d) 122 (Mo. 1941), in which the eourts upheld 
unemployment contributions levied on a corporation 
wholly owned by a religious institution. 
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“Farm Labor Supply and the United States Employment 
Service.” Employment Security Review, Washington, 
Voi. 9, No. 5 (May 1942), pp. 3-19. 

General data, information on administrative methods, 
and special articles on wartime agricultural labor problems, 
GreEaT Britain. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE STATUTORY 

CommMiTTEE. Reports ... on the Financial Condition 

of the Unemployment Fund on the 31st December, 1941, 

London: H. M. Stationery Office, Mar. 26, 1942. 12 

pp. (House of Commons Report No. 73, Session 1941- 

42.) 

Financial data on both the general and agricultural 
accounts, with recommendations of the Committee. 


INDIANA. EmpLoyMENT Security Diviston. Rules and 
Regulations of the Indiana Employment Security Board, 
Indianapolis, October 1941. 75 pp. 


INDIANA. EmpLoyMENT Security Division. Statement 
of Policy and Procedure for the Payment of Partial Unem- 
ployment Benefits Under the Indiana Employment 
Security Act. Indianapolis, Nov. 1, 1941. 8 pp. 


“Jobless Insurance Benefits Averaged $101.74 in 1941.” 
Social Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 4 (April 1942), 
pp. | ff. 

An analysis by the American Association for Social 

Security of the amount and duration of benefits, the finan- 

cial status of State unemployment funds, and related facts, 


Krrx, Duptey. “The Relation of Employment Levels to 
Births in Germany.” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, New York, Vol. 20, No. 2 (April 1942), pp. 126-138, 


LAVELLE, Witu1aM. Know Your Unemployment Compen- 
sation Rights; Handbook for Ohio Workers. Columbus: 
Ohio C. I. O. Council, 1941. 46 pp. 


“Legislative Recommendations.”’” Employment Review, 
Albany, Vol. 4, No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 120-122, 
Processed. 

Summarizes recommendations of two reports on New 

York unemployment compensation, and contains the text 

of the Governor’s Message of March 16 on this subject. 


Lewis, Lawrence Q., Compiler. Letters From Sighted 
Employers of Blind Employees. Service for the Blind, 
U. 8. Office of Education. Washington: National So- 


ciety for the Blind, 1942. Unpaged. Processed. 


A collection showing successful employment experience 
of blind persons in a wide variety of occupations. 


Lewis, LAWRENCE Q., Compiler. Reasons for the Amend- 
ment to the Randolph-Sheppard Act and Evidence Sup- 
porting Its Practicability and Need. Service for the 
Blind, U. 8. Office of Education. Washington: Na- 
tional Society for the Blind, 1941. 136 pp. Processed. 
Presents evidence for additional appropriations under 

the Randolph-Sheppard Act and for amendments to 

increase the effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation for 
blind persons. 


MILLER, DetBertTC. “Youth Today and Their Employ- 
ment. Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, 
Vol. 26, No. 5 (May-June 1942), pp. 403-411. 
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General data on the long-term problem of employment 
and training for young persons. 


MitterR, Saran Bonnie. “Unemployment Compensa- 
tion—Who Is Independent Contractor—Dance Band.” 
Nebraska Law Review, Lincoln, Vol. 21, No. 1 (March 
1942), pp. 64-70. (Notes.) 


The case of Hill Hotel Company v. Kinney, 138 Neb. 
760, 295 N. W. 397 (1940), in which the claim of an 
individual member of an orchestra for benefits from the 
hotel which had hired the orchestra was disallowed. 


“N, Y. Jobless Insurance Confusion Grows More Con- 
founded.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 4 
(April 1942), pp. 5-6. 


Discusses recommendations respecting unemployment 
compensation in New York State which were made in 
March by the State Advisory Council, the Governor, the 
Industrial Commissioner, a member of the State Assembly, 
and others. 


SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. Guide to Occupational Oppor- 
tunities for Graduates of the City College. New York: 
City College Store Press, 1941. 64 pp. Processed. 


Analyzes the employment status and incomes of gradu- 
ates of the class of 1936. 


“Unemployment Compensation Laws—Independent Con- 
tractor— Definition of Employee—Common Law Test— 
Statutory Test,” by M. L. P. George Washington Law 
Review, Washington, D. C., Vol. 10, No. 7 (May 1942), 
pp. 882-886. (Recent Cases.) 


The question of independent contractors, with special 
reference to Unemployment Compensation Commission of 
Wyoming v. J. P. Mathews, 56 Wyo. 479, 111 P (2d) 111 
(1941), in which the State Supreme Court refused to 
regard the owner of a cafe as the employer of members of 
an orchestra playing in his establishment. 


“Unemployment Insurance—Rights to Benefits—Effects 
of Labor Disputes in Same Establishment.’’ New York 
University Law Quarterly Review, New York, Vol. 19, 
No. 3 (March 1942), pp. 294-302. 


Advocates “‘legislative clarification of the words ‘directly 
interested in a labor dispute,’ as regards unemployment 
Insurance benefits.”’ 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Buack, Bertram J. ‘Using Case Records for Research.” 
The Federator, Pittsburgh, Vol. 17, No. 5 (May 1942), 
pp. 97-102. 


Conover, Heten, Compiler. 
lected List of References. 
Congress, 
Processed. 


Children and War; A Se- 
Washington: U. 8. Library of 
Division of Bibliography, 1942. 21 pp. 


Councii or SociaL AGEnciEs, Los ANGELES. RESEARCH 
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